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XII. 


+4 NOTES ON THE CARDIGAN 
a CHAUCER MANUSCRIPT 


ee" HE Cardigan Manuscript of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales 
= was stolen from the Library of Lady Cardigan during the 
a summer of 1923. After passing through various hands, it came 
into the possession of the Vassar College Library in September, 
1923, and was restored to the owner, Mr. George Brudenell, 
oy Deene Park, Peterborough, England, the following August. 

wa While the manuscript was in the Vassar College Library I 

: was able to make a collation of its contents, which, it seemed to 
os me, would be of interest to Chaucer scholars inasmuch as this 
om is one of the few manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales whose 
; readings have not hitherto been accessible. I wish to express 
ae to the owner of the manuscript, and to Major Robert Brudenell- 
Bruce, the trustee, my appreciation of their courtesy in granting 
permission to publish the results of this collation. 

I shall present in this paper a brief description of the manu- 
script; a statement of the contents; a discussion of the relation 
of the Cardigan manuscript to the other manuscripts of the 
Canterbury Tales; and, finally, a transcription of the Doctor- 
as Pardoner Link and the Pardoner’s Prologue and Tale, which I 
: , have chosen in order to permit comparison with the readings 
oP assembled in the Chaucer Society’s Parallel-Text Specimens.' 
Pe My notes are based on a collation of the entire manuscript 
with the significant passages chosen by Stevenson, and might be 
considered as an appendix to the Publications of the Chaucer 
Society, in which Zupitza, Liddell and Koch made a classification 
of the Chaucer manuscripts so far examined. 








1 Ed. Zupitza, Koch and Furnivall, Chaucer Soc. Pubs., First Ser., Nos. 81, 
85, 86, 90, 91, 94. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


Vellum; plain brown leather binding, probably 16th or 17th 
century. 15th century script, in various hands. Single column. 
No decorations. Folio, 12 inches by 8 inches. 555 pages, first 
four pages missing, probably removed before the present bind- 
ing was attached, since there is no evidence of displacement. 
The contents of the manuscript are: 

Article 1, The Canterbury Tales 

Article 2, Lydgate’s Siege of Thebes 

Article 3, Lydgate’s Churl and the Bird (lacks one leaf at end). 

The order of the Canterbury Tales exactly conforms to that 
characteristic of MSS of the A-group. 

THE RELATION OF THE CARDIGAN MS TO THE 
OTHER MSS or THE CANTERBURY TALES? 

It is clear, after a brief examination, that the Cardigan MS 
belongs to the A-group of Chaucer manuscripts, since, 

1. The order of the tales is characteristic of that group. 

AB, DEFCB:GHI 
2. The Tale of Gamelyn and the M. L. end-link are omitted. 
3. The links have almost no spurious material, except, 
a. six new lines in the Wife of Bath’s Preamble. 
b. six new lines in the Nun Priest’s Epilogue. 
c. Squire’s Prologue attached to the Merchant’s end-link. 

4. E and F links are complete. 

5. G is found between H and I. 

6. The Parson’s Tale is complete. 

7. The Host’s stanzas, the Nun’s Priest’s Epilogue, and the 
Merchant’s Preamble are found in this manuscript. 

From certain readings, characteristic of the Dd group alone, 
( see Zupitza §5 and Koch §1 ), it is evident that the Cardigan 
MS belongs to the Dd-subdivision of the A-group, which con- 
sists of MSS Dd, Hai, Dev, Ch, In, Ad?, No, and Hod 39. The 
Cardigan MS seems to form a special group with Dd, Hai, Dev, 
No, and Hod 39, but it approaches most nearly Hod 39, with 
which manuscript it shares correct readings not found in any of 
the other manuscripts of this group. 

A. Correct readings shared by Ca, and Hod and not by Hai 
and Dev. (see Koch §4) 

2 In the following discussion the MSS of the Cant. Tales are referred to by 
the abbreviations used in the Parallel-Text Specimens published by the Chaucer 
Society. 





Line 357 
“ 364 
395 

424 


448 


“ 900 
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aoe CARDIGAN CHAUCER MANUSCRIPT 
Hai and Dev wrongly insert yilte after and 
Iewes for Jew, Hai, Dev. 
me omitted Hai, Dev. 
for coneytise, E Hen Dd-group (except Hod and Ca) 
of conetise, Hod, Ca and other MSS. 
maney, Hai; Many, Dev; money, Hod and the other 
MSS. 
hem for him, Hai, Dev, No. 
here (hir) omitted, Hai, Dev; extant, Hod, Ca. 
Ne I, Hod, Ca, E, In, Ad'; hy, Hen, Ch; Ne, Phy, Dd, 
Hai no, Bo?; Nay Gg; I (wol not etc.) the other MSS. 
thus for us, Hai, Dev, No. 
his omitted, Hai Dev; extant, Hai, Ca, and other MSS. 
and before Homicide, Hai, Dev; wanting, Hod and 
most MSS. 
for before to drynke, Hai, Dev, No, and others of this 
group; wanting, Hod, E, Hen, Ca. 
here omitted, Hai, Dev; extant, Hod Ca, and other 
MSS. 
bothe placed after woman, Hai, Dev. 
til, Hod, Ca, E, Ch, Ash, Tc, Ra; to, Dd, Hai, Dev. 
take kepe what I seie, Hod, E, Phy and most MSS. 
take kepe what that I seye, Hen, Dd, Ch, Ash’. 
take hede what I sey, Hai, Dev, No, In Ad', Tc?, Hat 
and Pe-group. 
what for how, Hai, Dev. 
pardons for pardon, Hai, Dev. 


Both Hod and Ca have a strange expression between lines 
328 and 329. Robuloley Pardoner in Hod 


Robuloley Pardoner in Ca 


B. But Hod is not the source of Ca, for the following reasons: 
I. There are a number of readings in Ca which are better 
than those found in Hod (i.e. they are supported by the best 


MSS.) 


Line 312 Hod, yerne; Ca, erme 
“ 330 Hod, In; Ca, I 


353 Hod, a; Ca, any 

366 Hod, seres; Ca, sir 

572 Hod, thei; Ca, he 

652 Hod, And bi his blood; Ca, And by the blod of criste 
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Line 659 Hod, leve; Ca, lett 


me e@eenreeske#sest#s8t s&s 


705 Hod, thronkyn; Ca, dronken 
708 then omitted in Hod 

746 Hod, dede; Ca, did 

829 that omitted in Hod 

843 Hod, golde; Ca, God 

869 Hod, And put it; Ca, This poyson 
918 Hod, he; Ca, y 

919 Hod, oo; Ca, a 

937 Hod, is it; Ca, it is 

938 Hod, of; Ca, in 

947 So omitted in Ca 

948 Hod, broche; Ca, breche 

956 Hod, oo; Ca, a 


II. The following readings are found only in Ca: 
Line 303 there added 


“ 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


401 all for as 
418 it omitted in Ca 
443 begge and teche 
513 many omitted in Ca 
525 the de for the dede 
531 wepyng now for now wepyng 
561 none for no 
562 both the s omitted 
619 And by for As be 
702 trouth omitted in Ca 
719 So omitted in Ca 
722 the added in Ca 
727 wolde not for ne wol not 
807 of omitted in Ca 
809 the telle for telle the 
815 Not I for I not 
817 All added in Ca 
852 the for a 
881 stayn him for him stayn 
887 yape omitted in Ca 
926 ye added in Ca 
954 in for to 
tarie for carie 
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C. On the other hand, the following evidence shows that Ca 
is not the source of Hod: 

I. There are readings in Hod, which are better than those 
found in Ca. 
Line 303 there omitted in Hod 


“ 


ke 8 


oe SR a ee eo ee or ee oe oe oe oe oe a oe ae oe a oe oe ae oe oe oe 


350 a omitted 
360 eke omitted 
362 or for er 
sespouch for swich 

391 I stonde 

401 all for as 

418 it not omitted 

429 that omitted 

439 that while 

443 preche and begge 

512 on the well ought us pleyne 
513 many in Hod 

525 the dede 

531 nowe wepying 

546 yit in Hod 

555 drank never 

561 No not omitted 

562 the not omitted 

619 As he 

621 to in Hod 

638 ain Hod 

645 that omitted 

682 such 

689 be in Hod 

702 trouth 

703 to omitted 

719 so in Hod 

722 the and that not omitted 
807 of not omitted 

809 telle the 

812 deparied be 

815 I not 

817 all omitted 

852 a not omitted 
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ite 881 hym slayn 
887 yape 
“ 926 ye omitted 
“ 954 carie in Hod 
“ 957 ne omitted 


II. The following readings are found only in Hod: 


293 so only in Hod 

312 yerne only in Hod 

320 by god quod he, only in Hod 
323 gon 

330 In and haunte only in Hod 
360 A thyng that also wyely 
366 seres 

369 more before shall 

372 meton only in Hod 

475 the only in Hod 

572 thei for he 

659 leve only in Hod 

705 thronkyn only in Hod 

708 then omitted only in Hod 
818 he only in Hod 

938 of for in 

947 so omitted 

948 broche only in Hod 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
oe 
“ 
«“ 


D. The common course of Ca and Hod shows the influence 
of the B-type of manuscript, particularly of Har, Se, Tc,' 
Co and Pe. 

I. In the following readings found in both Ca and Hod: 

a. Ca and Hod insert the two spurious lines 297—9-, found 
only in the Hart and Co-groups and in Har,’ Lan,? Lich, 
Ro,’ Ro,? and Ash! between lines 300 and 301. 
Hod Here beaute was here deth I dare well seyn 
Allas so pitously that she was slayn 
Ca Hir beaute was hir deth y dar well seyne 
Allas so pitously she was sleyne 
b. Line 928 townes for miles, Hod and Ca Har*-group; 
Hat; Tc!-, Co- and Pe- groups 


EAC LMCI NERS RIEL I St Soren 





ethene ges 


Seat 
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Soe MRS " - 
i, " PNET Ae RP NRO Nae hanced 
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Line 406 that omitted Hod, Ca, Pa, Tc?, Ne, Cax, Th, 
etc. 
“ 484 lechery (e) for luxurie, Hod, Pa, Se, Hat Tc'-, 
Co-, Pe-groups 
“ 491 John the baptist, Hod, Ca; Pa, Hat, Th, Lin, 
Ph?, Ash‘, Ph, Ash. 


II. In the following readings found in Ca but not in Hod, 
which shows that the common source was influenced by the 
B-type of the Pe-group. 


Sine 331 goth in Ca; doth in Hod 


See#ektesste!t& @ @ @ 


372 my tayne for meton 
479 and in Ca 

510 the for a 

572 he for the 

621 to omitted in Ca 
703 to added in Ca 
746 did in Ca for dede 
749 go for doo 

826 that omitted in Ca 
937 it is for is it 

954 and for of 


III. In the following readings found in Hod but not in Ca, 
which shows the common source was influenced by the B-type. 


Line 350 a omitted 


“ 


se @2 eA 8286 82282 8 8 S 


353 a for any 

355 worme y omitted in Hod 
360 eke omitted 

395 the for my 

588 well omitted 
599 use 

645 that omitted 

652 And by his blood 
721 ne omitted 

832 the and me 

843 golde 

868 it hent 

919 00 fora 

957 ne omitted 
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My conclusion, then, is that the Cardigan MS belongs to 
the Dd-subdivision of the A-group, and that it is most nearly 
related to Hodson 39. It is clear from the above readings that 
neither is the source of the other, though they are undoubtedly 
sister manuscripts. It seems to me probable that their common 
ancestor was influenced by the B-group of manuscripts. 


Doctor-Pardoner Link 
Owre oste begynneth to swere as he were wode 
Harrow quod he by nailes and by blode 288 
This was a fals cherle and a false Justice 
As shamefull deth as harte can devise 
Com on this Jugges and these Advocatz 
Allas this sely maide is sleyne algates 292 
Allas to dere bought she hire beaute 
Wherefore y saye all day that men mow se 
That yiftes of fortune and of nature 
Ben cause of deth to many a creature 296 
Of bothe yiftes that y speke of now 
Men have full ofte more harm than prowe 
Hir beaute was hir deth y dar well seyne 
Allas so pitously she was sleyne 300 
But truly myn owne master dere 
This is a pitous tale for to here 
But natheles passe over there is no fors 
I pray to god so save thy gentill cors 304 
And eke thyn urynals and the Jurdones 
Thyn ypacras and eke thy Galiones 
And every boiste full of thy letuarie 
God blesse them and owre lady saynte marie 308 
So mot y then thou arte a proper man 
And like a Prelate by seynte Ronjan 
Sey y not well y kannot speke in terme 
But well y wote thou dost myn harte to erme 312 
That I almost have caught a cardiacle 
By corpus bones but y have triacle 
Or ells a draught of moiste corny Ale 
Or but I here anon amery tale 316 
Myn harte is lost for pite of this maide 
Thou beal amy thou pardonere he saide 
Tell us som myrth of Japes right anon 
It shall be don quod he by God and by seynte John 320 
But first quod he here at this ale stake 
I will both drynke and ete of a cake 
But right anon these gentils gan to crye 


< PLAS LETTS ER IE OR RE RELI TRE MES ERTL Y LA PEG PDI OATES, 81> 
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Nay let hym not tell us of no ribaudye 

Tell us some morall thyng that we mow lere 

Som wit and then will we gladly here 

I grante y wis quod he but y moste thynke 

Upon som honest thyng while that y drynke 

Radix omnium malorum est cupititas ad Thimon 
Robuloley 

Lordynges quod he in cherches whan y preche 

I peyne me to have an haunteyn speche 

And rynge oute as rounde as goth a belle 

ffor y can all by rote that y telle 

First y pronounce whens that y com 

And then myn owne Bulles shew y all and som 

Oure liege lordes seale uppon my patent 

I shew first my body to warent 

That no man be so bolde prest no clerke 

Me to distourbe of cristes holy werke 

And after that then tell y forth my tales 

Of Popes Bulles and of Cardynales 

Of Patriarkes and of Bishoppes y shewe 

And in latyn speke y wordes fewe 

To saffron with my predicacion 

In every village and in every town 

This is my tyme and shall and ever was 

Radix omnium malorum. est cupiditas 

Then shewe y forth my longe cristall stones 

Y-crammed full of cloutes and of bones 

Reliques ben they as whenen they echone 

Then have y in a laton a shuldre bone 

Which that was of an holy Jewes shope 

Good men y sey take of my wordes kepe 

yif that this bone be wasshed in any welle 

yif cow or calf or ox or shepe swelle 

That eny worme hath ete or worme y stonge 

Take water of that welle and wasshe his tonge 

And it shal be hole anon and furthemore 

Of pokkes and of scabbe and every soor 

Shall every shepe be hole that of this well 

Drynketh a draught take kepe eke what y tell 

Yif that the good man that the bestes oweth 

Woll every wike er that the cokke hym croweth 

ffastynge drynken of this well a draughte 

As thilke holy Jewe oure eldres taught 

His bestes and his store shall multiplie 
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And sir also it helith jelousie 

for though a man be falle in jelous rage 
Lette maken with this water his potage 

And never shall be more his wyf mystrist 
Though he the sothe of his defaute wist 

All had she taken prestes two of thre 

here is a mytayne eke that ye may se 

he that his hande wolle put in this mytayne 
he shall have multipliyng of his grayne 
When he heth sowen be it whete or otes 

So that he offre ens or ells grotes 

Good men and wommen othyng warne y you 
Yif any wight be in this cherche nowe 

That habe don synne so orrible that he 

Dar not for shame of it y shriven be 

Or any womman be she yonge or olde 

That hath made hir husbande cokolde 

Swich folke shulde have no power ne grace 
To offren to my reliquys in this place 

And who so fyndeth hym oute of swich blame 
They wol com uppe and offre in goddes name 
And y assayle them by the auctorite 

Which that by Bull ygraunted was to me 

By this gaued have y won yere by yere 

An ¢ marke sith y was pardonere 

And stode like a clerke in my pulpit 

And when the lewede people down is yset 

Y preche so as ye have harde byfore 

And telle an ¢ false japes more 


And est and west upon the peple y bek 
Then peyne y me to streche forth my neck 
As doth a dowe sittynge on a berne 
Myn hondes and my tonge gon so yerne 
That it is joy to se my bisynesse 

Of Avarice and of swich cursednesse 

Is al my prechyng for to make them free 
To yeve there pens and namely unto me 
forr myn entente is not but for to wynne 
And no thynge for correccion of synne 

I reke never when that they ben beryed 
Though there soules gone a blaceberyed 
For certes many a predicacion 
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Comth ofte of evill entencion 

To ben anaunced by ypocracie 

Som for plesance of folk and flaterie 

And som for veyne glorie and som for hate 
For whan y dar none other weyes debate 
Than woll y stynge hym with my tonge snerte 
In prechyng so that he shall not asterte 

To ben defamed falsly yif that he 

have trespased to my brotheren or to me 
ffor though y tell not his proper name 

Men shall well know that is the same 

By signes and by other circumstances 

Thus quyte y folke that don us displesances 
Thus spits I oute my venym under hewe 

Of holynesse to semyn holy and true 

But shortly mynentente y will devise 

I preche of no thyng but of covetise 
Therefore my tyme is yet and ever was 
Radix omnium malorum est Cupiditas 
Thus can y preche agayn that same vice 
Which that y use and that is avarice 

But though that myself be gilty in that synne 
Yet can y make other folke to wynne 

ffrom avarice and sone them repente 

But that is not myn pryncipall entente 

I preche nothyng but for covetise 

Of this matere it ought y nough suffise 
Then tell y them ensamples many on 

Of olde stories longe tyme agon 

ffor lewed peple loven tales olde 

Swiche thynge conne they wele reporte and holde 
What trowe ye whiles that y may preche 
And wynne gold and silver for y teche 

That y will live in poverty willfully 

Nay nay y thought it never truly 

ffor y will preche and teche in sondry londes 
y will not do no labour with myn hondes 

Ne make baskete and live therby 

By cause y will not begge ydelly 

I woll none of the Apostles counterfete 

I woll have money wolle chese and whete 
All were it yeven of the porest page 

Or of the porest widwe in a village 

All though her children shulde sterve for famyne 
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Nay y woll drynke the licoure of the vyne 

And have a joly wench in every town 

But herkneth lordynges in conclusioon 

Your likyng is thay y shall tell a tale 

Now have y dronke a draught of corny ale 

By god y hope y shall you tell a thynge 

That shall by reason ben at youre likynge 

ffor though myself ben full vicious man 

A morall tale yet y you tell can 

Which y am wont to preche for to wynne 

Now holde your pece my tale y will begynne 
Here endith the prologge of the pardonere 
And begynneth his tale 

In ffaunders whilom was a companie 

Of younge folke that haunteden folie 

As riot hasard stewes and tauernes 

Where as with harpes lutes and giternes 

They daunce and pleyen at dice bothe day and night 

And ete also and dronken over there myght 

Through which they don the devel sacrifise 

Within that develes temple in cursed wise 

By superfluite abhominable 

There others ben so grete and so dampnable 

That it is grisly for to here them swere 

Our blessed lordes body they to tere 

Them thought that Jewes rente hym not y nough 

And eche of them of other synne lough 

And right anon then comen Tombesteres 

ffetys and smale and yonge ffrutesteres 

Syngers with harpes Bawdes and waferers 

Which hem the verrey devels officers 

To kendell and blowe the fire of lecherie 

That is annexed unto glotenye 

The holy writte take y to my witnesse 

That lecherie is in wyne and dronkynesse 

Lo.how that dronken loth unkyndely 

Lay by his doughtrs II unwytyngly 

So dronke he was he nyst what he wrought 

Herode who so well the stories soght 

Whan he of wyne was replete at his fest 

Right at his owne table he yaf his hest 

T>sle John the Baptiste full giltless 

Senec seith a good worde doubtelesse 

He seith he can no difference fynde 
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Betwixt a man that is out of his mynde 
And a man which that is dronkelewe 
But that wodenesse y fallen in a shrewe 
Persevereth lenger than doth dronkynesse 
O gloteny full of cursednesse 
O cause first of oure confusion 
O originall of oure dampnacion 
Till crist had bought us with his blode ageyne 
Lo how dere shortly for to seyne 
A bought was that ilke cursed vilanye 
Corrupt was all this world for glutenye 
Adam oure fader and his wif also 
ffro paradise to laboure and to wo 
Were driven for that vice it is no drede 
ffor while that Aadam fasted as y rede 
He was in paradice and whan that he 
Ete of the frute defended on the tre 
Anon he was oute cast to wo and peyne 
O glotonye on the ought wele us compleyne 
O wist a man how maladies 
ffolowen of exces and of glutonyes 
He wolde bene the more mesurable 
Of his diet sittyng atte his table 
Allas the short throte the tender mouth 
Maketh that Est and West North and South 
In Erthe in Eyre in Water man to swynke 
To gete a gloton deynte mete and drynke 
Of this matere o paule well canst thou trete 
Mete unto wombe and wombe eke unto mete 
Shall god destroien bothe as Paule seith 
Allas a foule thyng is it by my feith 
To sey this worde and foweler is the de 
What man so drynketh of the white and rede 
That of his throte he maketh his prive 
Thrugh thilke cursed supfluyte 
The Apostle seith wepyng full pitously 
There walken many of which you tolde have y 
I sey it wepyng nowe with pitous voice 
There ben enemyse of Cristes crois 
Of which the ende is deth wombe is there god 
O wombe. o. belly. o. stynkyng cod 0 
ffulfilled of donge and of corrupcion 
At either ende of the foule is the soun 
How grete luboure and cost is the to fynde 
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This Cokes how they stampe streyne or grynde 
To turnen substaunce into accident 

To fulfill all thy likerous talent 

Out of the harde bones knokke they 

The arie for they cost not awey 

That may go thrugh the golet softe and sote 
Of spicerie. of leef. of barke. of rote 

Shall ben his sauce y made by delite 

To makyn hym have a newer appetite 

But certes he that haunteth swiche delites 

Is dede while that he liveth in the vices 

A lecherous thyng is wyne and dronkenesse 

Is full of strivyng and of wrechednesse 

O dronkyn man disfigured is thy face 

Soure is thy broth foule arte thou to embrace 
And thrugh thy dronkyn*nose semeth thy soun 
As though thou seydest ay Sampson Sampsoan 
And yet god wote Sampson never dranke wyne 
Thou fallest as it were a steked swyne 

Thy tonge is lost and all thyn honest cure 
ffor dronkenesse is verrey sepulture 

Of annys wite and his discrecion 

In whom that drynke hath domynacion 

Ne can none counsaille kepe it is no drede 
Nowe kepe you from white and fro rede 

And namly from the white wyne of lepe 

That is to sell in ffisshestrete or in Chepe 
This wyne of Spayne crepith subtilly 

And other wynes growyng fast by 

Of which there riseth such fumosite 

That whan a man hath dronke draughtes thre 
And wheneth that he be at home in Chepe 
He is in Spain right at the toun of lepe 

Not at the Rochell ne at Burdeux toun 

And then woll be sey Sampson Sampsoun 
But herkneth lordynges. on thyng y you pray 
That alle the sovereyne actes dar y sey 

Of victorise thrugh the olde testament 
Thrugh verrey god is omnipotent 

Were done in Abstynence and in preire 
Loketh the bible and ye.mowe it lere 

Loke Attila the grete conquerour 

Died in his slepe with shame and dishonore 
Bledyng ay at his nose in dronkennesse 
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A Captytayne shulde live in soberness 
: And over all this avisith you right well 
40 What was commaunded unto lamuele 584 
Not Samuell but lamuell sey y 
Redith the Bible and fynde it expresly 
Of wyne yevyng to them that have yustise 
44 No more of this for it may well suffice 588 
And nowe that y have spoken of Glotonye 
Nowe will y you defenden hasardrie 
hasarde is verrey moder of lesynges 
And of diciete and of cursed for swerynges 592 
Blasphemyg of criste manslaughtre and wast also 
Of catell and of tyme and furthermo 
It is repreve and contrarie of honoure 
For to bene holde a comyn hasardoure 596 
And ever the higher he is of estate 
The more is he holden desolate 
Vif that a prynce usith hasardrie 
In all governaunce and policie 600 
he is as by commune oppynion 
y holde the lasse in reputacion 
Stilbone that was a wise embassadoure 
Was sent to Corynthe in full grete honoure 604 
ffro lacedomye to maken there alliaunce 
And when he cam hym hapned parchaunce 
That all the grettest that were of the lande 
Pleynge at the hasardrie he them fonde 608 
ffor which as sone as it myght be 
ne rode hym home ageyne to his contre 
And seide there woll y not lese my name 
ne y will not take on me so grete defame 612 
You for to allie unto none hasardours 
Sendith other wise embassadours 
ffor by my trouth me were leverr dye 
Than y you shulde to hasardours alie 616 
ffor ye that ben so glorious in honours 
Shull not allie you with hasardours 
4 And by my will ne as by my trete 
6 P This wise philosophre thus seide he 620 
Loke eke that the kynge Demetryue 
The kynge of Parthe as the boke seith us 
Sent hym a peire of Dees of golde in scorn 
D ffor he had used hasardrie there biforn 624 
ffor which he helde his glorie and his renoun 
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At no value or reputacioun 

Lordes now fynde other maner pley 

Honest y nough for to drive the day awey 
Now will y speke of othes fals and grete 

A worde or II as olde bokes trete 

Grete sweryng is a thynge abhominable 

And false sweryng is yit more reprevable 

And high god forbade sweryng at all 

Witnes on Mathewe but in speciall 

Of sweryng seith the holy Jeremye 

Thou shalt swere sothe thyn othes and not lye 
And swere in dome and eke in rightwisnesse 
But ydell sweryng is cursidnesse 

Biholde and se that in the first table 

Of high goddes hestes honourable 

How that the IT heste of hym is this 

Take not myn name in ydel or a mis 

Lo rather he forbedith swiche sweryng 

Than homycide or many a cursed thyng 

Y sey that as by order thus it standith 

This knowen they that his hestes understnadith 
How that the II heste of god is that 

And further over y woll the tell all plat 

That vengaunce shall not parten from his hous 
That of his othes is to outrageous 

By goddes precious hart and by his nayles 
And by the blod of criste that is in hayles 
Seven is my chaunce and thyn synke and treie 
By goddes Armes yif thou falsly pleye 

This dagger shall through thyn harte go 

Thus fruyt commyth of the bicched bones two 
fforsweryng Ire ffalsnesse homicide 

Now for the love of crist that for us dide 
Lette youre othes bothe grete and smale 

But nowe sires woll y tell forth my tale 

Thise Riotours III of which y telle 

Longe erst or pryme ronge of eny belle 

Were set them in a taverne to drynke 

And as they sate they hard a belle clynke 
Biforn a cors was caried to his grave 

That one of them.gan callen his knave 

Go bet quod he and axe redily 

What cors is that that passeth forth by 

And loke that you reporte his name wele 
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Sir quod this boy it nedith never a dele 
hit was me tolde or ye came here II houres 
he was parde an olde felawe of youres 
And sodeynly he was slayne to nyght 
ffor dronke as he sate uppon his benche upryght 
There com a prive thefe men clepen deth 
That in this countrie all the people sleth 
And with his spere he smote his hart a two 
And wente his sey withoute wordes mo 
he hathe a ™ slayne this pestilence 
And master er ye com in his presence 
Me thynkith that it were necessarie 
ffor to.be ware of swiche an Adversarie 
Both redy for to mete hym evermore 
Thus taught me my dame y say nomore 
By seynt marie seide this Tavernore 
The childe seith soth for he hath sleyne this yere 
Henne over a mile with in a grete village 
Both man and womman childe hyne and page 
I trowe his habitacion there 
To be avised grete wisedom it were 
Er that he did aman a dishonoure 
Ye godes armes quod this Riotoure 
Is it swich perell with hym to mete 
I shall hym seke by wey or by strete 
I make avowe to goddes digne bones 
Herkneth felawes we ben III all ones 
Lette eche of us holde up his honde till other 
And eche of us becom others brother 
And we will slene this fals traitoure deth 
he shall be slayn he that so many sleth 
By goddes dignite or it be nyght 
To gedres have these III here plyght 
To live and to die eche of them for other 
As though he were his owne bore brother 
And up they sterte all dronken in this rage 
And forth they gone towardes that village 
Of which the Tavernore had spoke biforn 
And many a grisly othe then have they sworn 
And Cristes blessed body they to rent 
Deth shall be dede yif that they now hym hent 
And whan they have gon not fully half a myle 
Right as they wolde have treden over a style 
An old man and a pore with them mette 
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This olde man full mekely them grette 
And seide thus. now lordes god you se 

The proudest of these Riotours. thre 
Answerde agayne what carle with sory grace 
Why arte thou all for wrapped save thy face 
Why livest thou longe in so grete age 

This olde man gan loke in his visage 

And seyde thus for y no can not fynde 

A man though y walked in to the ynde 
Neither in cite ne in no village 

That wolde chaunge his youth for myn age 
And therefore mot y have myn age stille 
As longe tyme as it is goddes wille 

Ne deth allas wolde not have my lif 

Thus walke y like a restless caitif 

And on the grounde which is myn moders gate 
I cnoke with my staf both erly and late 

A sey leve modere lette me inne 

Lo how y vanycshe blode and skinne 

Allas when shall my bones be at rest 
Moder with you wolde y chaunge my chest 
That in my chambre longe tyme hath be 
Ye for an heere cloute to wrap in me 

But yet to me she woll not do that grace 
ffor which full pale and welked is my face 
But sires to you it is no curtesie 

To speken to an olde man vilanie 

But he trespased in worde or els in dede 
In holy writ ye may youre self wele rede 
Ageyns an olde man hore uppon his hede 
Ye sholde arise. wherfore y you rede 

he doth unto an olde man non harme nowe 
No more than ye wolde a man did to yowe 
In age yif that ye so longe abyde 

And god be with you where ye go or ride 

I mot go thider as y have to go 

Nay olde churl by god thou chalt not so 
Seide this other hasardoure anon 

Thou partest not so lightly by seynte John 
Thou spake right nowe of thilke traitoure dethe 
That in this contre all oure frendes slethe 
Have here my trouth’thou arte his spie 
Tell where’ he is‘or thou’ shalte it abie 

By god and by the holy sacrament 
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ffor sothely thou arte on of there assent 

To slen us yonge folke thou fals thef 

Nowe sire quod he yif that ye be so lef 

To fynde deth turne up this croked wey 

ffor in that grove y lefte hym by my fey 

Under a tre and there he wolde a bide 

Not for youre best he woll hym not hide 

Se ye that oke right there ye shall hym fynde 

God save you that bought ageyne mankynde 

And you amende thus seide this olde man 

And everyche of these Riotours ran 

Till they come to that tree and there they founde 

Of floreyns fyne of golde y coyned rounde 

Well nygh an VIII busshels as them thought 

No ienger then after deth they sought 

But eche of them so glad was of the sight 

ffor that the floryns ben so feire and bright 

That doun they sete them by the precious horde 

The worst of them spake the first worde 

Bretheren quod he take kepe what y sey 

My wit is grete though that y borde and pley 

This tresour hath fortune unto us yenen 

In myrth and jolite our lif to leven 

And lightly as it commyth so will we spende 

By goddes precious dignite who wende 

To day that we shoulde have so paire a grace 

But myght this golde be caried from this place 

home to myn hous or els unto yours 

ffor well ye wote that all this golde is ours 

Then were we in high felicite 

But trewly by day it woll not be 

Men wolde seyne that we were theves strong 

And for oure owene tresoure don us honge 
{lines 791;792 omitted] 

Wherfore y rede that cut amonge us alle 

We drawe and let se wher the cut will falle 

And he that hath the cut with harte blithe 

Shall renne to town and that ful swithe 

And brynge us brede and wyne full prively 

And II of us shall kepe full subtelly 

This treasoure wele and yif he will not tarie 

Whan it is nyght we will this tresoure carie 

By on assent where as us thynkith best 
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That oon of them the cut broghte in his fest 
And bade them drawe and loke where it will fall 
And it fele on the youngest of them all 

And forth towards the town he went anon 
And also sone as that he was gon 

That on of them spake thus unto that other 
Thou knowest well thou arte my sworn brother 
Thy profite will y the tell anon 

Thou wotist well that oure felawe is gon 

And here is gold and that full grete plente 
That shulde be departed amonge us thre 

But nathelesse yif y can shape it so 

That it departed were amonge us two 

had not y done a frendes turne to the 

That other answerde y not how that may be 
he wot that all the golde is with us twey 
What shulde we don what shulde we to hym sey 
Shall it be counsail seide the first shrewe 

And y shall tell it in wordes fewe 

What we shall do and brynge it well aboute 

I grannte quod that other oute of doute 

That by my trouthe y will the not bewrey 
howe quod the first thou wost well we be twey 
And II of us shall stronger be than on 

Loke when he is set that right anon 

Arise as though woldest with hym pley 

And y shall rive hym thrugh the sides twey 
While that thou stroglest with hym as in game 
And with thy daggar loke thou do the same 
And then all this golde departed be 

My dere frende betwene me and the 

Then mow we bothe oure lustes all fulfill 

And pley at the dice right at oure owne will 
And thus accorded ben thise shrewes tweyne 
To sle the III as ye have harde me seyne 
This yongest which that wente to the town 
fful ofte in harte he rolleth up and down 

The beaute of thise floreyns newe and bright 
O lorde qd he yif so were that y might 

have all this tresoure to my self alone 

There is no man that livith under the trone 
Of god that shuld live so merye as y 

And at the last the fende oure enemy 

Put in his thought that he shulde poysen beie 
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With which he myght slene his felawes twene 
ffor why the fende founde hym in suche livyng 
That he had leve hym to sorowe bryng 

ffor this was utterly his full entente 

to slene them bothe and never to repente 

And furth he goth no longer wolde he tarie 
Into the town unto the pothicarie 

And praide hym that he hym wolde selle 

Som poyson that he myght his rattes quelle 
And eke there was a poll catte in his haws 
That as he seide his capons had he slawe 

And feyne he wolde wreke hym yif he myght 
On vermen that destroied hym by nyght 

The Poticarie unswerde and thou shallte have 
A thyng that also wis my god save 

In all this worlde there nys no creature 

That ete or drunke hath of this confiture 

Not but the mountaunce of a corn of white 
That he ne shall his life anon forlete 

That sterve he shall and that in lesse while 
Than thou wolte go a pase not but a mile 
The poison is so stronge and violente 

This cursed man hath in his hande y hente 
This poyson in a box and sith he ran 

Into the next strete unto a man 

And borowed hym large botelles thre 

And in the ITI his poison put he 

The III kept clene for his drynke 

ffor all the nyght he shope hym for to swynke 
In careyng of the golde oute of that place 
And when this Riotoure with sory grace 

had filled with wyne his grete botelle thre 

To his felawes ageyne repaireth he 

What nedith it to sermon of hit more 

flor right as they have cast his deth bifore 
Right so they have slayne hym and anon 
And whan that this was don thus spake that on 
Nowe let us sit and drynke and make us mery 
Nowe let us sit and drynke and make us mery 
And afterwarde we wolen his body burye 
And with that worde it happed hym par cas 
To take the botel there the poison in was 
And dranke and his felawe drynke also 
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ffor which anon they storven both two 

But certes y suppose that Avycen 

Wrote never in no canon ne in no fen 

Mo wondre signes of empoisynynge 

Than had thise wrecches II er ther eendynge 
Thus ended ben thise homycides two 

And eke the false empoisenere also 

O cursed synne of all cursednesse 

O. traitours homicide. o wikidnesse 

O. Glotenye. luxurie. And hasardrie 

Thou blasfemoure of crist with vilanie 

And othes grete of usage and of pride 

Allas mankynde how may it betide 

That to thy creature which that the wrought 
And with his precious herts blode the bought 
Thou arte so false and so unkynde allas 
Nowe good men god forgeve you youre trepas 
And ware you from the synne of Avarice 
Myn holy pardon may you all warice 

So that ye offre nobles of sterlynges 

Or elles silver broches spones or rynges 
Boweth you hede under this holy Bulle 

Com up ye wives and offre of you wolle 
Youre names y entre here in my rolle anon 
Into the blisse of heven shull ye gon 

I you assoile by my high powere 

Ye that will offre as clene and eke as clere 
As ye were born and lo sires this y preche 
And Jesu Criste that is oure soules leche 

So graunte you his pardon to receive 

ffor that is best y will you not deceive 

But sires a worde forgate y in my tale 

I have Relik and Pardon in my male 

As feire as eny man in Englande 

Which were me yeven by the Popes honde 
Yif eny of you wolle of devocion 

Offren and have myn absolucion 

Com furth anon and kneleth here adoun 
And mekely receiveth ye my pardoun 

Or elles take pardon as ye wende 

All newe and fressh at every townes ende 

So that ye offre alway newe and newe 
Nobles or pens which that ben good and trewe 
It is an honoure to enryche that is here 
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That ye mowe have a sufficaunt Pardone 

To assoile you in contre and ye ride 

ffor aventures which that may betide 
Paraventure there mow fall on or two 

Down of his hors and breke his necke a two 
Loke which a suerte it is to you alle 

That y am in youre felawship y falle 

That may assoile you both more and lasse 
Whan that the soule shall from the body passe 
I rede that oure oste shall begynne 

ffor he most envoluped is in synne 

Com forth sire oste and offre first anon 

And ye shall kisse the Reliquys everychon 
You for a grote unbocke anon thy purs 

Nay nay qd he then have y cristes curs 

lat be qd he it shall not be theche 

Thou woldest make us kisse thyn old breche 
And swere it were a Relike of a seynte 
Though it were with thy foundemente peynte 


But by that croys which that seynt Elene fonde 


y wolde y had thy colions in myn honde 
In stede of Reliquys or of sentuarie 

Lette cut them and y wold the helpe in carie 
They shull be shrived in a hogges torde 
This Pardonere answerd not a worde 

So wroth he was no worde ne wolde he sey 
Nowe qd our Oste y wolde no longere pley 
With the ne with none other angry man 
But right anon the worthy knyght bigan 
Whan that saugh all the peple lough 

No more of this for it is right y nough 


Sire pardoner he seide be glad and merye of chere 


And ye sire oste that be to me so dere 

I pray you that ye kisse the Pardonere 

And Pardonere y pray the drawe nere 

And as we deden let us laugh and pley 

Anon they kis:en and riden furth there wey 
Here endeth the Pardoners Tale 

And bygennygh the Shipmans Tale 
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XIII. 


SAINT AMBROSE AND CHAUCER’S 
LIFE OF ST. CECILIA 


"THE reference to Saint Ambrose in Chaucer’s Life of St. 

Cecilia (C. T. G. vv. 271 ff.) has never been explained. 
Although Chaucer in this reference was clearly following his 
Latin source, Tyrwhitt regarded these lines as an awkward 
interruption of the narrative and wished that he could find 
reason for omitting them. Skeat gave up the problem with the 
words: “I cannot find anything of the kind in the works of 
St. Ambrose.”! Professor Lowes, in his admirable article upon 
the interpretation of the two crowns,? does not mention this 
Ambrose passage, or attempt to explain the expression the 
“palm of martirdom.” His only reference to Ambrose is in- 
cidental to his relation of the story of the bee lighting on the 
infant’s lips, from the sermon on St. Ambrose by Jacobus de 
Voragine.* 

I propose to show, not only that the expression the “palm of 
martirdom” was used by Saint Ambrose, but that he was the 
source of the symbolism in the “corones two,” and is thus 
peculiarly connected with the St. Cecilia story. 

To begin with the latter, the allusion to the symbolic char- 
acter of the flowers of the two crowns is found in the Commen- 
tarius in Cantica Canticorum of Ambrose, Cap. Sec. (Vers. 1 
and 2).4 These two verses, which Ambrose combined for his 
Commentary, read in the Vulgate: 

'Skeat’s Works of Chaucer V, 409. Skeat does refer to the story of the 
basket of roses, typifying martyrdom, in a sermon of Jacques de Vitry on St. 
Dorothea, a story which begins with “‘Beatus Ambrosius narrat” and in this 
respect is similar to the lines in the Life of St. Cecilia. 

2 “The ‘Corones Two’ of the Second Nun’s Tale,” P.M.L.A., XXVI, 115 ff., 
XXIX, 129 ff. 

3 The only other reference to Saint Ambrose by Chaucer, that in the Parson’s 
Tale of Vices and Virtues, was easily discovered by Skeat, as he shows in his 
note to Cant. Tales, Group I, v. 84. 

* Migne, Patr. Lat. 15, Opera Sancti Ambrosii I, col. 1559. I use the column 
number of the Benedictine edition inset in the Migne edition, here col. 1967 
of the latter. The full title of the work is Commentarius in Cantica Canticorum 
e Scriptis Sancti Ambrosii a Guillelmo, quondam Abbate Sancti Theoderici, postea 
Monacho Signiacensi, Collectus. 
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Ego flos campi, et lilium convallium; sicut lilium inter spinas, sic 
amica mea inter filias; 


or in the King James version: ‘‘I am the rose of Sharon and 
the lily of the valleys,” etc. 

On this passage Ambrose comments in six paragraphs, the 
first two general from our point of view, with reference to Christ 
and the Church and the general nature of flowers. In the third 
paragraph he points out that lilies do not live “in asperitatibus 
montium incultisque silvarum, sed in hortorum amoenitate,” 
which leads him to say: 


Sunt enim horti quidam diversarum pomiferi virtutum, juxta quod 
scriptum est. Hortus conclusus etc. (Cant. 4, 12)§ eo quod ubi 
integritas, ubi castitas, ubi religio, ubi fida silentia secretorum, ibi 
claritas angelorum est, ibi confessorum violae, lilia virginum, rosae 
martyrum sunt. Bene lilium Christus, qui est flos sublimis, immacu- 
latus, innoxius, in quo non spinarum offendat asperitas, sed gratia 
circumfusa clarebit.® 


The phrases confessorum violae, lilia virginum, rosae martyrum, 
which it was hardly necessary to italicize in the text, not only 
give the symbolism of the flowers in the “corones two,” but in 
slightly different order the words which Jacobus de Voragine 
used in speaking of the infant Saint and the bee that lighted 
on his lips. Clearly, in the time of the Bishop of Genoa, the 
symbolism of the flowers was well known as belonging to Saint 
Ambrose. To him, too, such symbolism peculiarly belongs. 
In no other commentary on the Canticum Canticorum among 
the Greek or earlier Latin Fathers is there any such symbolic 
interpretation of this passage. Indeed, Ambrose is the first of 
the Latin Fathers to comment at length on this highly poetical 
book. 

In other respects the Commentarius of Ambrose is a mine of 
symbolism. I illustrate from some further references to flowers, 
or to plants and the garden in which they grow. Continuing 
his comment on the first two verses of the second chapter, 


5 “Hortus conclusis, soror mea sponsa, hortus conclusus, fons signatus.” 

* Ambrose goes on, referring to the sicut lilium inter spinas of the Vulgate 
(Verse 2), with something more of symbolism for the rose: “Sicut enim spina 
rosarum, quae sunt tormenta martyrum: non habet spinas inoffensa divinitas, 
quae tormenta non sensit.” 
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Ambrose applies the first verse more directly to Christ in his 
fifth paragraph, in part as follows: 


Flos enim humilitatis est Christus, non luxuriae, non voluptatum 
atque lasciviae, sed flos simplicitatis, flos humilitatis; 


“and on the second verse in his sixth paragraph: 


Nonne inter asperitates laborum contritionesque animorum boni 
flos odoris assurgit; quia contrito corde Deus placatus. 


On verse eleven of this chapter, Flores visi sunt in terra, tempus 
secandi advenit, he has the comment: 


Ante adventum Christi hiems erat: venit Christus, fecit aestatem. 
Tunc omnia erant florum indiga, nuda virtutum; passus est Christus, 
et omnia coeperunt novae gratiae fecundari germinibus 
impedit flores; at nunc flores videntur in terra. Boni flores apostoli, 
qui diversorum scriptorum suorum atque operum fuderunt odorem.’ 


Commenting on Cant. 6, 2, which he here introduces, Qui 
pascitur inter lilia, he again reiterates the symbolism of the 
lily and the rose: 


Lilium castitatem significat Bona pascua sacramenta divina 
sunt. Carpis lilium, in quo sit splendor aeternitatis; carpis rosam, hoc 
est, Dominici corporis sanguinem. Bona etiam pascua, libri sunt 
Scripturarum coelestium.® 


Some examples of other symbolisms may be briefly given. 
On Cant. 4, 12 Ambrose comments as follows: 


Ut in vite religio, in olea pax, in rosa pudor sanctae virginitatis 
inolescat Bona ergo anima fragrat odores justitiae. 


The word hortum in Cant. 5, 1 leads Ambrose back to his com- 
ment on Cant. 4, 12, and he adds, 


Quanto hoc pulchrius, quod anima ornata virtutum floribus, 
hortus sit Myrrha enim est sepultura mortuorum. 


A comment on the mandrake accompanies that on Cant. 7, 12: 


Ibi mandragorae dederunt odorem. Plerique discernunt quemdam 
inter mandragoras sexum; ut et mares et feminas putent esse, sed 


7 Migne, Patr. Lat. 15, 1568. 
§ Migne, Patr. Lat. 15, 1572. 
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feminas gravis odoris. Significat ergo gentes, quae ante fetebant, cum 
essent infirmiores evirata quadam imbecillitate perfidiae, boni odoris 
fructus ferre coepisse, postquam in adventum crediderunt. 


On Cant. 8, 13, Qui sedes in hortis etc., Ambrose suggests, 


Delectabitur enim quod in hortis Christus sedebat, et in hortis 
positi amici intendebant voci ejus.® 


Such symbolism Ambrose made peculiarly his own by using 
it in other places in his works. Thus, in his Expositio in Psalm- 
um, commenting on Psalm 118 (119), 25, he quotes flores visi 
in terra from Cant. 2, 11, and uses part of his interpretation in 
that place: 


Boni flores apostoli, qui diversorum scriptorum atque operum 
suorum fuderunt odorem.!® 


Again, Ambrose repeats his comment, quoted above, on Cant. 2, 
1-2, practically in the same words, in his Expositio in Lucam 
(chap. 7, vv. 27, 28)."" In his Liber de Institutione Virginis, 
cap. xv, occurs another comment upon the lily: 


Christi lilia sunt; specialiter sacrae virgines, quarum est splendida 
et immaculata virginitas. 


Here again, too, Ambrose goes on to quote Cant. 1, 1-2, and 6, 
1-2, and his interpretation of those passages.” 

Evidence that the symbolism which Ambrose had so strik- 
ingly presented was to persist is found within a half century 
of his death. In the first half of the fifth century Bishop Eu- 
cherius of Lyons wrote his Liber Formularum Spiritalis In- 
telligentiae ad Uranium, and in this he repeats and explains, 
somewhat naively perhaps, the symbolism of Ambrose: 


In Salom.: Ego flos campi et lilium convallium (Cant. II, i). Rosae 
martyres, a rubere sanguinis Violae confessores, ob similitud- 


® Migne, Pair. Lat. 15, 1585, 1589-90, 1612, 1617, for the last four quotations 
respectively. 

10 Migne, Patr. Lat. 15, 1040. I quote only that part of the commentary 
which refers to the symbolism of the flowers. 

1 Migne, Patr. Lat. 15, 1440-41. The only difference is in the use of illic 
for ibi in the second sentence. 

12 Migne, Patr. Lat. 16, 269. 
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inem lividorum corporum. In Cantico. cant.: Flores in terra visi 
sunt (Cant. II, 12).¥ 


Again, a little below, Eucherius adds: “Rosa, quod rutilanti 
colore rubeat, martyres significat.” 


Essentially, too, Rabanus Maurus, whose active life belonged 
mainly to the ninth century, followed the example of Eucherius 
and the symbolism of Ambrose. In his De Universo Libri XXII 
(XIX, Chap. VIII) he has: “Rosa a specie floris nuncupata 
quod rutilanti colore rubeat. Significat autem rosa martyres” ; 
and he adds a little below: 


Potest et in lilio virginitas exprimi: quia excellentior est castitas 
virginalis, quam caeterae virtutes, sicut in Apocalypsi ostenditur." 


So, also, in his Allegoriae in Universam Sacram Scripturam, 
under “R” Rabanus gives: “Rosa est coetus martyrum ut in 
libro Ecclesiastici,” referring to Eccleciasticus 24, 18. 


To these we may add more significant references from St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, who lived mainly in the twelfth century. 
It will be rememibered that St. Bernard was introduced by 
Chaucer in the Invocation preceding the Life of St. Cecilia— 
a passage closely following Dante, who clearly knew Bernard’s 
Missus est, seu de Laudibus V. Mariae, and its high praise of 
the Virgin. But Bernard also commented on the Song of Solo- 
mon in his Sermones in Cantica, and there and in other places 
used the Ambrosian symbolism. His Sermo XLVII, De triplice 
flore etc., quotes Cant. 2, 1 (Ego flos campi) and adds: 


Itaque juxta praefatam de floris statu partitionem, flos est virginitas, 
flos martyrium, flos actio bona. In horto virginitas, in campo marty- 


18 Migne, Patr. Lat. 50, 727 ff. for the whole work of Eucherius, col. 744, 
not 742 as in the Index, for the specific reference. 

44 Migne, Patr. Lat. 111, 528. The subject of Chap. VIII, from which these 
quotations are taken, is De Herbis aromaticis sive communibus. Still further 
evidence that Rabanus had the Ambrosian symbolism in mind is found in his 
reference to Confessors: 

Viola propter vim odoris nomen accepit Violae quoque significant 
confessores ob similitudinem lividorum corporum. 

He goes on to quote Cant. 2, 11, and comment further upon it, as Ambrose had 
done. The last clause of the comment on Confessors will be seen to be from that 
of Bishop Eucherius. 

4% Migne, Pair. Lat. 112, 1040. 
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rium, bonum opus in thalamo Idem flos campi, martyr, 
martyrum corona, martyrii forma." 


In his Cantica Canticorum Commentatio, St. Bernard again 
comments on Cant., 2, 1, part of which comment is as follows: 


Et sum lilium castitatis videlicet et puritatis exemplum: non super- 
borum sed convallium. Castitas enim superba non castitas est, sed 
ornatum diaboli prostibulum.!’ 


So in his Vitis Mystica seu Tractatus de Passione Domini 
St. Bernard has a chapter (XVIII) called De flore castitatis, 
quae est lilium, in which he says: 


Non potuit deesse in Vite nostra florente flos lilium candentis, 
excellens castitatis insigne. Inter omnes virtutes castitas quadam 
speciali praerogativa flos meruit appellari, quae per lilium figuratur."® 


Finally, St. Bernard probably had the Ambrosian comment in 
mind when, in his Sermo XLI of the Sermones in Cantica, he 
says of Cant. 5, 1, Messui myrrham etc.: “Ubi nunc martyres 
in myrrha... . figurat?”!® 

In his second paper Professor Lowes showed how the sym- 
bolism of the lily and the rose, which we now know as Am- 
brosian, had become a part of the Church hymnology. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, in the year of the appearance of 
the first article by Lowes, Professor Tupper?’ had noted the 
same symbolism in A£lfric’s Homily In Natale Sanctorum 
Martyrum (ed. Thorpe, A£lfric Soc., II, 546). Professor Tupper 
later observed the more important reference to the symbolic 
interpretation of the flowers in Alfric’s Homily De Assumptione 


% Migne, Patr. Lat. 183, 1429-30. Chaucer’s reference to Bernard in the 
Invocation, as noted above, is pretty certain evidence that he had in mind other 
parts of Dante’s Paradiso, as canto xxxi in which Bernard is twice mentioned 
by name, and whom Dante made the author of the prayer to Mary at the 
beginning of canto xxxiii; see Professor Carleton Brown’s admirable article on 
the subject in Mod. Phil. IX, 1 ff. 

11 Migne, Patr. Lat. 184, 279. 

18 Migne, Patr. Lat. 184, 452. 

19 Migne, Patr. Lat. 184, 138. 

20 Riddles of the Exeter Book, ed. F. Tupper, 1910 (Preface 1909), p. 166. 
Still earlier, Skeat had called attention to the “earliest English life of St. Cecilia” 
in Cockayne’s Shrine—now more accessible in EETS. 116—and that of A’lfric 
in his Lives of the Saints, not then in print, but now in EETS. 94, 357 ff. Both 
these mention the crowns of roses and lilies. 
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Beatae Mariae, which deserves somewhat fuller treatment.” 
£lfric speaks of the Holy Spirit’s telling of having seen Mary 
ascending to heaven like a dove. The following quotation 
contains the last words of the speech and A-lfric’s comment: 


“And, swa swa on lengctenlicere tide, rosena blostman and lilian hi 
ymtrymedon.” Dera rosena blostman getacniad mid heora readnysse 
martyrdom, and %a lilian mid heora hwitnysse getacniad Sa scinendan 
clennysse ansundnes magdhades.” 


The Ambrosian symbolism had come to England, though with 
no recognition of Ambrose as the originator. In fact, another 
Ambrosian symbolism, not hitherto pointed out, appears in 
a still different work of the Old English period. It is to be found 
in the prose version of the Old English Salomon and Saturn, 
where Saturn asks, 


Saga me, hwylc wyrt is betst and selust? 
and Salomon answers: 
Ic Se secge, Lilige hatte seo wyrt, forSam Se heo getacnad Crist.” 


With this should be compared the symbolic identification of 
the lily with Christ in one of the passages quoted from the 
Commentarius of Ambrose (cf. above, p. 253-4). 

It would be gratifying to be able to identify the Preface 
quoted in Chaucer’s source, and to which reference is made by 
Chaucer himself (Second Nun’s Tale, v. 271). Ambrose, how- 
ever, so far as I can discover, wrote no such Praefatio, either 
in works recognized as his or in those attributed to him. He 
apparently never mentioned Saint Cecilia or Tiburce or Vale- 
rian. On the other hand, Chaucer’s use of the Preface is of 
importance for its slight evidence of originality and, as we shall 
see, for the additional symbolism of the “palm of martirdom.” 


1 Homilies 1, 444. Lowes in his second paper (footnote 6) makes acknowledg- 
ment to Tupper for this second reference. 

2 AElfric later explains that Mary did not actually suffer “bodily martyr- 
dom,” but her mental anguish was equivalent to it, and she thus deserved the 
roses of the martyr’s crown. Along with the adoption of these two symbolic 
interpretations of Ambrose, it is worth noting that é£lfric, in his Homily 
In Natale unius Confessoris (II, 548), makes no mention of the Ambrosian 
symbolism of the violet. 

% Kemble’s edition in the lfric Society Publications, p. 186. 
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In the first place Chaucer’s addition to his original, in which 
he calls Ambrose “this noble doctour dere,” is the poet’s own 
recognition of the high place Ambrose had come to hold in the 
Church. Thus he is sometimes ranked with Augustine, Jerome 
and Gregory the Great “as one of the Latin ‘doctors’,”™ or 
made “one of the most illustrious Fathers and Doctors” with 
Augustine, St. John Chrysostom and St. Athanasius “as up- 
holding the chair of the Apostles in the Tribune of St. Peter’s 
at Rome.”™ Again, in the last line of the speech of Ambrose, 
summing up the virtue of St. Cecilia, 


Deuocioun of chastitee to loue, 


Chaucer has slightly modified his source and made clearer the 
real sacrifice. Paraphrasing the Latin, 


Viros virgo duxit ad gloriam, mundus agnovit, quantum valeat 
devotio castitatis, 


he has made more explicit the renunciation by adding “to love,” 
with the rare use of to ‘against.’ The line means “devotion to 
chastity as against love.” 

The older use of to ‘against’ in this place, on which I have 
seen no comment of like effect, is the only one that can explain 
the line. Although Skeat’s great Glossary to Chaucer does not 
recognize it, and the NED. has no Chaucerian example, it is 
known not only in Old English (see Toller-Bosworth under 
“to I, 1 f.”), but appeared in various works of Chaucer’s own 
age as well. It occurs in Clanmesse 1230, Piers. Plow. A. III, 
274, Wyclif’s Psalms 50, 6 and 84, 6. The Piers Plowman 
instance was recognized by Skeat in his Glossary, the other 
citations are from the NED. The proposed Middle English 
Dictionary should be on the lookout for more illustrations of 
the word.” 


* Rev. A. J. Grieve, Encyc. Brit. article. 

% Cath. Encyc., Ambrose. 

% See the NED. under “to, VII b.” I do not see that to “is used after words 
denoting opposition or hostility” as the NED. says, and the Toller-Bosworth. 
The “opposition” is wholly in the ¢o itself, as shown by the examples. It seems 
to be merely a retention of an older meaning; compare its cognate Greek 5é 
‘but,’ “usually having an opposing or adversative force” (Liddell and Scott). 
The Cent. Dict. does this better in recognizing under “to, 8” the meanings 
‘against, over against’ and giving, besides three Elizabethan examples, one from 
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Finally, the figure of the “palm of martirdom” is one used 
by Ambrose, who so delighted in the allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture. It is true that he did not always interpret the 
palm in the same way. When commenting on Cant. 7, 8, 
Ascendam in palmam etc., he quotes the preceding verses 6 and 
7, Quam pulchra etc., and interprets the palm as follows: 


Sed etiam ipsa charitas palma est, ipsa est plenitudo victoriae 
Qui vincit, ascendit in palmam, et manducat fructus ejus.”” 


But in the Sermones ascribed to Ambrose is found the figure 
which Chaucer and his source attributed to him. In Sermo XX 
we read: 


Palmae, inquam, offeruntur vincentibus Per palmam dextera 

martyris honoratur Praemium enim quoddam est palma mar- 

Est plane palma martyribus suavis ad cibum, umbrosa 

ad requiem, honorabilis ad triumphum, semper virens, semper ves- 

tita foliis, semper parata victoriae, atque adeo marcescit palma, quia 
martyrum victoria non marcescit.?8 


This does not mean that Ambrose was the first to use the “palm 


of martirdom,” as he was the first to use the symbolism of the 
lily and the rose, for the former expression had been used two 
centuries before by Tertullian in the last paragraph of his 
De Spectaculis2® But it does mean that Ambrose, who was 
responsible for the symbolism of the “corones two,” had also 
used this new expression with peculiar force, and with direct 
application to such a martyrdom as that of St. Cecilia. 





Addison and one from Irving. Under the same heading it places the present-day 
examples like hand to hand, two to one. The latter is explained in the NED. 
definition of “to, III, 19” as “connecting the names of two things (usu. numbers 
or quantities) compared or opposed to each other.” Unfortunately, it seems to 
me, the Cent. Dict. does not connect its Middle English examples of ¢o ‘against’ 
with those of later times, but places them under “to, 17. In various obsolete, 
provincial or colloquial uses.” Under this heading it gives the Piers Plow. 
example of Skeat, and one from Polit. Poems (Furnivall): 
To thee only trespassed have I. 

At any rate enough has been said to justify giving Chaucer’s /o in the Second 
Nun’s Tale, 1. 283, the special sense of ‘against.’ 

% Migne, Pair. Lat. 15, 1610. 

%8 Migne, Pair. Lat. 17, 416-7. 

29 See also Rev. 7, 9, though without clear reference to martyrs. 
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In the absence of any Praefatio directly attributable to 
St. Ambrose, it is not too much to conceive the manner in which 
his name became attached to the Life of St. Cecilia. The 
Ambrosian symbolism so permeates the story that some 
clerical writer may well have illustrated the palma martyrii 
in the last quotation from Ambrose by reference to St. Cecilia 
and Valerian. After that, the further incorporation of Ambrose 
as directly testifying to the worth of the principal characters 
in the Tale was a simple matter. While, too, Jacobus de Voragine 
and Chaucer following him, halted the story to cite authority 
for “the miracle of thise corones tweye,” this is not so different 
from Chaucer’s own digressive method in other places. Com- 
pare vv. 505-10 of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, or the much longer 
digression on the bringing up of children in the Physician’s 
Tale (vv. 72-104), to take two examples from his later works. 
May we not also say that Tyrwhitt’s objection to the St. 
Ambrose reference is largely, if not entirely, removed by the 
proof here given of the much more important place of Ambrose 
in the whole story than has hitherto been suspected. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 


P.S. As I read the last proof of this article Mod. Lang. 
Notes for May has come, with Mr. Parker’s extremely interest- 
ing reference to the duas coronas given to Abel in the Pseudo- 
Matthaei Evangelium. These now seem to me a development of 
certain passages of Scripture, as 1 Cor. 9, 25; Jas. 1, 12; and 
Rev. 2, 10; 3, 11; 4, 4. At least the material of which Abel’s 
crowns were composed is not mentioned, or any flower sym- 
bolism such as is made so important in Chaucer’s Life of St. 
Cecilia. It is this flower symbolism of the corones two which I 
have traced to St. Ambrose, and for which he seems to have 
been responsible. The two crowns given to Abel are also 
different from the single crowns of individual types given to 
Cecilia and Valerian. 

O. F. E. 











XIV. 
THE SOCIAL STATUS OF CHAUCER’S FRANKLIN 


N uncertainty as to the social position of franklins in 

general, and of Chaucer’s Franklin in particular, has oc- 
casionally manifested itself since the early part of the nineteenth 
century. In 1810, Todd! quoted an elaborate note from Water- 
hous’s Commentary on Sir John Fortescue’s De Laudibus Legum 
Angliae, which tended to show that franklins did not belong to 
the gentry. Todd was unable to square this with the fact that 
Chaucer’s Franklin was “atsessiouns,” since byastatute of Edward 
III,? which he cited, justices were seigneurs, and that he was 
“ofte tyme” a knight of the shire, since by another statute’ 
members of parliament were “chivalers et serjantz des meulz 
vaues du paies.” Todd was thus left in doubt as to the gentility 
of the Franklin. As a later examination of Fortescue’s remarks 
will show, it is not he but his commentator who must be blamed 
for lowering the status of Chaucer’s sanguine country gentle- 
man. If Todd had been of firmer mind, or if he had studied 
the subject more deeply, he would not have left the matter in 
doubt—a trap for unwary feet in later times. 

One cannot be sure that the late Henry Bradley consulted 
Todd before passing the definition of “franklin” in N.E.D., 
but he may have been influenced by it. In any case, the ex- 
amples quoted in the article certainly do not warrant of them- 
selves the flat-footed statement as printed: 


2. A freeholder; in 14-15th c. the designation of a class of land- 
owners, of free but not noble birth, and ranking next below the gentry. 


The last clause is, of course, the one disputable, since nobody 
has ever ranked franklins among the nobility. The last clause, 
however, is open to serious challenge. 


The matter would perhaps have remained one of legal and 
lexicographical interest only, if in 1906 Professor Root had not 


1H. J. Todd, Ilustrations of the Lives and Writings of Gower and Chaucer, 
pp. 247-9. 

2 34 Edw. III, cap. 1. 

* 46 Edw. III. 
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accepted Bradley’s definition without question and based upon 
it an interpretation of Chaucer’s Franklin that was novel and 
ingenious rather than sound—as I shall endeavor to show. 


The Franklin [he wrote] has much in common with the better type 
of the “self-made man.” He has at his disposal all that money can buy, 
and he has held office in his own county; but he is uncomfortably 
conscious of a certain lack of “gentility,’—betrayed by his fondness 
for the words “gentil” and “gentilesse,”—and of the full education 
which would adorn his prosperous estate Conscious that, with 
all that he has acquired and attained, he can never be quite the com- 
plete gentleman, he would fain be the father of a gentleman; but his 
hopes are disappointed by the unfortunate vulgar proclivities of his 
son and heir.‘ 


The Franklin is, in short, a parvenu. If Professor Root had 
not had in mind the clause for which Dr. Bradley stands 
responsible, “ranking next below the gentry,” it is unlikely 
that he would have felt any lack in the rather learned and emi- 
nently dignified figure whom Chaucer has drawn. He might 
have asked himself how the Franklin acquired his property and 
rose in the world; and he might have remembered squires’ 
sons and baronets’ sons, and even scions of the peerage, who in 
English novels and plays of later time have shown a taste for 
the company of their social inferiors, as well as a deplorable 
tendency “to pleye at dees, and to despende”—or to commit 
the equivalent follies of their age. 

It shows the influence of Professor Root’s admirable book 
that Professor Kittredge, in another admirable book, should 
have betrayed by a casual sentence his acceptance of the view 
just quoted. “The Franklin,” he remarks, “is a wealthy man, 
ambitious to found a family.”5 The statement is in no way 
elaborated or defended, which has its significance. In less than 
a dozen years, it seems, an ill-supported interpretation had 
acquired such legendary value that it could be stated with 
dogmatic precision. 

Yet this reading of Chaucer’s lines is quite unwarranted by 
the evidence I have been able to gather. Warton was certainly 
right when he said of the Franklin that he was “a country 


*R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, 1906 (Rev. ed. 1922), pp. 271-2. 
5G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry, 1915, p. 204. 
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gentleman,” although the second part of the definition he gave, 
“‘whose estate consisted in free land,”* could be more accurate- 
ly put. 

Let us see, to begin with, what clues Chaucer actually gives 
us as to the social status of his Franklin. (1) He was in the com- 
pany of a “Sergeant of the Lawe.”’ (2) He was wealthy and 
lived generously on his land.* (3) He was “lord and sire” at 
“sessiouns,”® which means that he sat importantly as justice 
in petty sessions. (4) He had often been “knight of the shire,” 
representing his county in parliament.'® (5) He had been a 
sheriff. (6) He had been a “countour,” probably auditing the 
accounts of the sheriff.* (7) He was a “vavasour”—none 
“worthier.”" He calls himself a “burel man” and says that he 
never slept on Parnassus, learned Cicero, or acquainted him- 
self with the colors of rhetoric,“ which are certainly the half- 
humorous deprecations of a person who made no pretence of 
clerkly lore, though he showed sufficient learning in his tale. 
Each of these points has significance, and, taken together, they 
offer very complete and interesting confirmation of the Frank- 
lin’s position as a member of the landed gentry. Before consider- 
ing them, however, we had best see whether, by examining the 
evidence, we cannot reach a clearer notion of what the term 
“franklin” really means than is afforded by the dictionaries. 

In a couple of cases that have been recorded the word cer- 
tainly indicates a freeman as distinguished from a villein, with- 
out further suggestion of rank. About 1440 it was glossed “li- 
bertinus” in the Promptuarium Parvulorum, which is uncom- 
promising enough. Similarly in a Vita Haroldi, written about 
1300, we read that the wounded king was carried off the battle- 
field “a duobus ut fertur mediocribus viris quos francalanos 
sive agricolas vocant agnitus.” There can be no doubt, I 
think, that the unknown author regarded franklins as very low 
creatures indeed. Miatzner in his Sprackproben and the editors 
of N. E. D. are probably justified, with the support of these 


* History of English Poetry, ed. 1840, II, 202. 
7A. 331. 8 Ibid, 

8 A. 335-354. 3 A, 360. 

* A. 355. “ F, 716-726. 

W A, 356. 6 Ed. W. de G. Birch, 1885, p. 34. 
uA, 359. 
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two instances, in giving “freeman” as one meaning of “frank- 
lin,” but scarcely in supposing it to be the primary one. 

All the other illustrations that I have been able to find— 
and considerable searching has not enabled me to add notably 
to the collections previously made—refer to the franklin as a 
member of a landholding class, and, when scrutinized closely, 
to a class of very good social position. At least, the context 
makes this so abundantly clear in most instances that one can 
no longer doubt the propriety of calling the franklin a gentleman. 
Even in the thirteenth century, I make out, he was the equiva- 
lent of the country squire of modern England. 

The three earliest examples of the word that have been found 
are in charters. The first of these is from 1166, during the reign 
of Henry II. In a grant to Cernel Abbey, we read: “Super 
dominium ecclesiae sunt feoda trium militum et dimidii, cum 
tenura Francolensium in villa Cernae. Quisque autem istorum 
debet facere wardam ad praeceptum vestrum apud Castellum de 
Corfe uno mense per annum.” The number of franklins is 
not mentioned, but they must have been men of some impor- 
tance if they severally had the duty of guarding Corfe Castle. 
Their wealth would depend upon their number, the aggregate 
of their holdings being to the amount of three and a half knights’ 
fees, unless—as is possible—they had holdings from other over- 
lords than the abbey. At all events, these franklins must have 
been persons of substance and consideration. 

The next two examples are in Charter Rolls from the reign of 
John, and both from charters given to conventual establish- 
ments. The first specifies as one of the holdings of a convent 
“unam carrucatam terrae apud Hamerwich cum villanis et 
franchelano.”!” The second reads: “confirmamus omnia feuda 
militum et franccolanorum qui tenent de eodem monasterio et 
quod habeant octo hundreda sua et justiciam de eisdem 
hundredis libere et quiete et plenarie cum omnibus libertati- 
bus.”!8 In the first of these cases, which is specific, the franklin 
could not have been a very wealthy person, since an estate of 


8 Red Book of the Exchequer, ed. H. Hall, 1896 (Rolls Ser. 99), I, 212. Quoted 
in DuCange from the Liber niger Scaccarii, concerning which see Hall’s intro- 
duction. 

1” Rotuli Charlarum, ed. T. D.Hardy, Record Com., 1837, p. 43, col. 1. 

18 Op. cit., p. 82, col. 1. 
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between 160 and 180 acres would hardly put him out of the 
company of “dirt farmers”—if I may use an admirable Ameri- 
canism. At the same time, he would have the villeins as laborers, 
and he may have done very well. In the second case, it will be 
noted that knights and franklins are mentioned in the same 
phrase as holding from the monastery, and apparently on the 
same terms. The only distinction between them which appears 
is one of titular rank, rather than of tenure. 

It is an interesting fact that as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury Le Fraunkeleyn was used as a surname, and for persons 
who, if inheritances and holdings of land may be taken to in- 
dicate anything, had a very solid—if not brilliant—social 
position.'® As a matter of fact, we could scarcely have better 
evidence than this of the assured position of the class. 

We may next examine a group of references by versifiers 
who wrote at the end of the thirteenth century or in the four- 
teenth. The first of them is the shadowy Robert of Gloucester, 
who in his account of King Lear thus warned parents against 
giving up their land to their children: 


Vor wel may a simple frankelein . in miseise him so bringe. 
Of lute lond wanne per biuel . such cas of an kinge.?° 


“Simple franklin” he is called, but, please note, in contrast 
to royal majesty: quite as if one should set off a member of the 
squirearchy against the king. 

An example from Cursor Mundi is instructive in another way. 
The author is reporting the conversation of Jacob with Pharaoh, 
who says of the magnificent Joseph: 


First he was here als our thain 
But now es he for ai franckelain.”* 


Considering the honors held by Joseph at the time, it would 
seem that Pharaoh was meant to imply more by his antithesis 


19 See, for example, the Calendar of Patent Rolls and Calendar of Close Rolls, 
as well as the Excerpta e Rotulis Finium in Turri Londinensi, ed. C. Roberts, 
1836, which cover the years 1216-1272. The use of settled surnames for people 
above the lower classes is a phenomenon of earlier date than is sometimes 
su 


20 Metrical Chronicle, ed. W. A. Wright, 1887 (Roils Ser. 86), I, 61, vv. 
821-2. Dated 1290-1300. 

™ Cursor Mundi, dated 1300-1325, ed. R. Morris, 1874-1893 (E.E.T.S.), 
vv. 5373-4. 
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than the mere contrast of freedom with serfdom. One must 
not press this too hard, to be sure, since the author needed a 
rhyme. The couplet could never have been written, however, 
if early in the fourteenth century franklins were considered to 
belong to the lower orders. 

Nor, surely, would Nicolas Trivet have set down in his 
Anglo-Norman Chroniques that“ Thomas Brotherton (filius R. 
Edouardi I) apres le mort son pere esposa la fille de un Fraunclein 
appelle Alice.” It makes little difference that modern his- 
torians aver that the Earl of Norfolk’s father-in-law was Sir 
Thomas Hales of Harwich, or that Trivet’s statement is mani- 
festly absurd in one particular, since Thomas of Brotherton 
was not born until 1300, while his father died in 1307. The point 
is that a contemporary chronicler could confuse a knight with 
a franklin after this fashion. Evidently he recognized no wide 
gulf between the two classes. 

Of two examples of the word from Robert Mannyng of 
Brunne, one is amusing rather than important, though it 
couples franklins with squires, which—as we shall soon see— 
was an exact equation in the fifteenth century, at least. Conan 
sends to Dianot for his daughter Ursula, 


And gentil damysels vngyuen, 

Pat able to mennes companye were pryuen,— 
Squyers doughtres, & frankelayns, 

To gyue hem to knyghtes & to swayns.” 


The difficulty here is to find the meaning that Robert can have 
attached to “swayns.” His second example is more useful to 
us. In regard to the Statute of Mortmain, in the second part 
of his Chronicle, he wrote: 


Was mad an oper statut, pat non erle no baroun, 
No oper lorde stoute, ne fraunkeleyn of toun, 
Tille holy kirke salle gyue tenenement, rent no lond.™ 


* Unfortunately I have to quote this from Spelman, Glossarium Archaiologi- 
cum, 1664, sub “‘Francling,” since the chronicle has not yet been edited. It is 
said to have been written about 1334, which was four years before the death of 
Thomas. 

23 The Story of England, ed. F. J. Furnivall, 1887 (Rolls Ser. 87), I, 230, 
vv. 6545-8. Dated 1338. 

* Ed. as by Pierre de Langtoft, by T. Hearne, 1725, p. 239. This part of 
Robert’s work is not in Furniva!l’s edition. It was based on Pierre de Langtoft, 
which explains Hearne’s error of ascription. 
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The corresponding lines in Pierre de Langtoft’s Chronicle, 
which was Robert’s source, run as follows: 






Est fet l’estatut, ke counte, ne baroun, 
Ne seygnur de terre, parmi la regioun, 
Face a seinte Eglise offrand ne doun 
De terre ne tenement, si par cungé noun 
Du rays e de son consayl.* 


















Robert apparently felt that “lorde stoute” was not a sufficient 
translation for “seygnur de terre” and so added “fraunkeleyn 
of toun.”** 

In Piers Plowman we find “franklin” used three times. In 
the first instance, the Dreamer in the guise of an idle London 
priest is conversing with Conscience. In an obviously ironic 
strain he talks about the privileges of the clergy, chief among 
them being idleness. He then says: 


For shold no clerk be crouned . bote yf he ycome were 
Of franklens and free men . and of folke yweddede. 
Bondmen and bastardes . and beggers children, 
Thuse by-longeth to labour . and lordes kyn to seruen 
Bothe god and good men . as here degree asketh.”’ 
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There is a contrast here between bond and free, it is true; but 
the whole implication of the passage is that franklins are gentle- 
folk. From the second instance in Piers Plowman no satis- j 
i factory conslusions can be drawn, I think; but it should be 

noted in passing. Wit is discoursing to Holy Writ about the 

contrariety of “Westminster law,” in that it visits the sins of 
the fathers upon the children. # 


For thauh the fader be a frankelayne . and for a felon be hanged, 
The heritage that the air sholde haue . ys at the kynges wille.** 











% Ed. T. Wright, 1866-8 (Rolls Ser. 47), II, 174. 
% This phrase is illustrated by a writ analyzed in Calendar of Inquisitions 
Miscellaneous, ed. H. C. Maxwell Lyte, 1916, II, 56, No. 233. In this writ, 
dated 1 Sept. 9 Edward II (1315), Thomas de Polington is described as “lord 
of the whole town of Polington.” “Town” was doubtless used in the sense 
familiar to all New Englanders. 
37 Ed. W. W. Skeat, 1886, C, Pass. vi, 63-7. The conjectural data assigned 
by Skeat to the C text is 1393. 
38 C, Pass. xi, 240-1. 
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It is hard to tell whether the franklin is here taken as an example 
of high degree or low. The third case is, however, quite con- 
clusive as to the writer’s estimate of the social position of frank- 
lins. Conscience is the speaker. Jesus, he says, was knight, 
king, and conqueror, having by virtue of conquest the right: 


To make lordes of laddes . of longe that he wynneth 

And fre men foule thralles . that folweth nouzt his lawes. 
The Iuwes, that were gentil-men . Iesu thei dispised, 
Bothe his lore and his lawe . now ar thei lowe cherlis. 

As wyde as the worlde is . wonyeth there none 

But vnder tribut and taillage . as tykes and cherles. 

And tho that bicome Crysten . by conseille of the baptiste, 
Aren frankeleynes, fre men . thorw fullyng that thei toke, 
And gentel-men with Iesu . for Iesus was yfulled, 

And vppon Caluarye on crosse . ycrouned kynge of Iewes.”® 


In the opinion of the B redactor of Piers Plowman, which the 
C redactor saw no reason to dispute, franklins were not only 
freemen, but they were gentlemen. This one passage would 
be sufficient of itself to refute the notion that they ranked 
“next below the gentry.” It shows the fallibility of any system 
whatsoever that this quotation actually appears in N.EZ.D., 
but without the fine and significant phrase “gentelmen with 
Iesu,” and is used to illustrate the meaning “freeman.” 

From the first half of the fifteenth century we have detailed 
and precise evidence of another kind as to the position of frank- 
lins. It comes from a source that could not be bettered—a 
book of etiquette. In the nature of things, the John Russell 
who compiled this Book of Nurture®® had to put his mind on 
questions of precedence. He gives*! as the estates “equal with 
a knight,” who sit at table three or four to a mess, the following: 
abbot and prior “sans mitre,” dean, arch-deacon, Master of 
Rolls, under justices, barons of the King’s Exchequer, provincial 
of a religious order, doctor of divinity, doctor of “both laws,” 
prothonotary, pope’s collector, and mayor of the staple. Ata 
squire’s table, sitting four to a mess, come sergeants of law, 
late mayors of London, masters of chancery, all “prechers, 


% B, Pass. xix, 32-41. Dated 1377. In C, Pass. xxii, 32-41. 
% The Babees Book, ed. F. J. Furnivall, 1868 (E.E.T.S. 32). 
2 Pp. 188-9. 
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residencers, and persones that ar greable,” apprentices of law, 
merchants, and franklins. This list seems to us, perhaps, slightly 
whimsical, but it could doubtless have been defended in each 
particular by John Russell. Incidentally it gives evidence as 
to the social esteem into which merchants had come by the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when their position was 
certainly higher than in later times. They ranked with the 
gentry. That all the folk mentioned in the second list were so 
regarded is made clear by still another list of those who eat 
with squires,” which does not mention franklins but which ends 
with “gentlemen and gentlewomen.” The whole matter was 
evidently quite clear in John Russell’s mind. 

We may now return to Sir John Fortescue, who was mentioned 
in the beginning of this paper. In his famous De Laudibus 
Legum Angliae, which was composed between 1463 and 1471, 
he wrote: 


Regio etiam illa ita respersa, refertaque est Possessoribus Terrarum 
et Agrorum, quod in ea Villula tam parva reperiri non poterit, in qua 
non est Miles, Armiger, vel Pater familias, qualis ibidem Franklain 
vulgariter nuncupatur, magnus ditatus Possessionibus; necnon libere 
tenentes alii, et Valecti plurimi, suis Patrimoniis sufficientes ad fa- 
ciendum Juratum in Forma praenotata.* 


In the excellent translation of 1775, reprinted in Amos’ edition, 
this runs: 


England is so thick-spread and filled with rich and landed men, 
that there is scarce a small village in which you may not find a knight, 
an esquire, or some substantial householder, commonly called, a 
Frankleyne; all men of considerable estates: there are others who are 
called Freeholders, and many Yeomen of estates sufficient to make a 
substantial Jury, within the description before observed.™ 


As Fortescue goes on to comment on the wealth of some of the 
“valecti” and as he clearly classifies the franklins with the 
knights and esquires rather than with the “libere tenentes 
alii,” we may conclude that his notions coincided with those of 
John Russell. Franklins were gentlefolk. 
t 

® Op. cit., p. 187. 

% Cap. 29. Ed. A. Amos, 1825, p. 237. 

* Op. cit., p. 104. 
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Chaucer’s Franklin, however, was not simply a member of a 
large and flourishing class: he had individual characteristics and 
distinctions, which throw light on the possibilities open to men 
of his rank and serve at the same time to fix his personal 
status. I have enumerated above eight such points. Most of 
them are worthy of brief notice, and some of them deserve 
close study. 

The Franklin was, in the first place, going to Canterbury in 
the company of a Sergeant of the Law, whose learning and 
success are equally emphasized. The association was a natural 
one. Not only were the two men of the same rank, as we have 
seen to be the case on the testimony of John Russell, given 
above; but they would have had associations in public and 
private business that might have led to friendship. The Man 
of Law, it will be remembered, had often sat as justice of as- 
sizes, “by patente, and by plein commissioun,”® where the 
Franklin would have been in attendance both as an important 
landholder and as a “countour,” not to mention the litigation 
in which men of any substance seem almost continuously to 
have been engaged during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Although Chaucer cannot have been using “countour” in quite 
the sense in which it was taken by John Selden in his Titles of 
Honour, when he wrote: “For a countour was, if I am not de- 
ceived, a serjeant at law, known also then by both names,”* 
it is clear that the Franklin not only understood business but 
had also some knowledge of the law. In this connection, it 
may be observed that “sergeant” seems to have been used not 
only of lawyers but to designate propertied gentlemen who were 
not knights. In a statute of Edward III*’ we read that neither 
men of law “pursuant busoignes en la Court le Roi,” nor sheriffs 
during their terms of office, shall be returned to parliament as 
knights of shires. “Mes voet le Roi, que Chivalers et serjantz 
des meulz vaues du paies soient retornez.” Of similar import is a 


% The meaning of these terms is well illustrated by a reference to sheriffs in 
Statutes of the Realm, 28 Edw. III, cap. 9 (1354): “viscontes de diverses contees, 
par vertue des commissions et briefs generals.” 

% Works, 1726, III, 1027. Selden quotes the Mirror of Justices (“Chez le 
seigneur Coke en I’spist. du 9. livre”): “Countors sont serjeants, sachans la 
ley del royalm.” 

37 Statutes of the Realm, 46 Edw. III (1372). 
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reference in Pierre de Langtoft’s Chronicle. The members of a 
military expedition to Gascony are thus designated: 


Barouns e vavasours de gentil lynage, 
Chuvalers et serjauns of lur cosinage, 
Gens a pé sanz noumbre de more et boscage.** 





These sergeants may safely be equated with franklins. 

That the wealth of Chaucer’s Franklin was not exceptional 
we know from the testimony of Sir John Fortescue, already 
quoted. He was no upstart, but like a vast number of other 
untitled gentlemen of the time had great possessions. The 
notion that peers and knights were the only important land- 
lords in the complicated world of feudal tenure is a serious 
mistake, though perhaps a natural one. In reading the Calendars 
of Inquisitions for the reigns of Edward III and Richard II, 
one is impressed by the size of the holdings of men who were 
neither noblemen nor knights. Some of these wealthy com- 
moners had land scattered over several counties.*® The In- 
quisitions prove very conclusively both the wealth and the 
; importance of men below the estate of knights. In the light of 
} all this, it seems in no way odd that Chaucer’s Friar, who must 

have loved good cheer, should have made himself beloved and 
familiar 


ASAT ARE SA Tirt fa HE Te, 


With frankeleyns over-al in his contree.*® 





Nor was it strange that Chaucer should have stressed the food 
and drink in his Franklin’s house.- John Russell’s Book of 
Nurture may again serve to illustrate the point. Russell gives 
a rhymed bill of fare, headed “A fest for a franklen,”*! which 
would have been adequate, one would think, for any earl or 
baron. In the fifteenth century, as well as in the fourteenth, 
the landed gentry seem to have been fairly prosperous. 

There is every justification, indeed, for the following remarks 
of Thomas Fuller: 


laiaameeene 
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38 Langtoft’s Chronicle, ed. T. Wright, 1866-8 (Rolls Ser. 47), II, 230. 

39 See the case of John Giffard: VII, nos. 78, 180; IX, no. 686. This same 
Giffard may possibly be referred to elsewhere without specific designation. 
40 A. 216. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 170-1. 
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And here under favour I conceive, that if a strict inquiry should 
be made after the ancient gentry of England, most of them would 
be found amongst such middle-sized persons as are above two hundred, 
and beneath a thousand pounds of annual revenue Men of 
great estates, in national broils, have smarted deeply for their visible 
engagements, to the ruin of their families, whereof we have too many 
sad experiments, whilst such persons who are moderately mounted 
above the level of common people into a competency, above want and 
beneath envy, have, by God’s blessing on their frugality, continued 
longest in their conditions, entertaining all alterations in the state 
with the less destructive change unto themselves.* 


In a word, the country gentleman, well-to-do or passably rich, 
flourished in the fourteenth century quite as much as in the 
seventeenth century, or in the nineteenth. 

Such men, naturally enough, were not infrequently chosen to 
represent their counties in parliament. A scrutiny of the lists 
of persons summoned during the reigns of Edward III, Richard 
II, and Henry IV shows that a knight of the shire was by no 
means always a knight in degree, although it is true that he 
commonly held that rank. Unless a gentleman was by birth 
and estate an outstanding figure, it is evident, he would scarcely 
have been returned. Certain counties were more prone than 
others to elect untitled men, but the honor was largely reserved 
for knights. It is all the more notable that Chaucer’s Franklin 
had been in parliament “ful ofte tyme.” Like everything else 
that is said of him, this shows that he was a notable man in his 
shire. And of course he was a gentleman by token of his election, 
for it would have been contrary to law as well as of custom to 
send a lesser person to Westminster. A statute of 1372, already 
quoted, says specifically: “Mes voet le Roi, que Chivalers et 
serjantz des meulz vaues du paies soient retornez.” Even more 
explicit is a law of the following century, which provides that 
knights of shires 
soient notablez Chivalers dez mesmez lez Counteez pour lez queux 
ils serront issint esluz, ou autrement tielx notablez Esquiers gentils 
homez del Nativite dez mesmez les Counteez comme soient ablez 
destre Chivalers, & null home destre tiel Chivaler que estoise en la 
degree de vadlet & desouth.“ 

 Worthies of England (1662), ed. P. A. Nuttall, 1840, I, 63. 


Statutes of the Realm, 46 Edw. III. 
“ Op. cit. 23 Hen. VI, cap. 14. 
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That Chaucer’s Franklin had been a sheriff indicates quite 
as clearly as his return to parliament that he was a man of 
high position in his county. “For,” as Thomas Fuller rightly 
says, “the principal gentry in every shire, of most ancient ex- 
tractions and best estates, were deputed for that place.’ 
Indeed, the post of viscount, or sheriff, was a great honor in 
mediaeval England, although in duties and in expense it made 
a heavy tax on its occupant. Any examination of documents 
issuing from the court, like the Close Rolls or the Parliamentary 
Writs, shows the importance and the extraordinary variety 
of the business that fell to the lot of the king’s local representa- 
tive. Men of standing were chosen for the office, since no one 
who lacked either social prestige or personal ability could 
possibly have succeeded in it. A very good understanding of 
the place held by the sheriff can be obtained by reading the 
great legal treatise of the mid-thirteenth century, Henry de 
Bracton’s De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae. No one who 
has perused Bracton will be in danger of underestimating the 
position of sheriff in the mediaeval English system. 

The care with which they were selected is well shown by 


Sir John Fortescue, to whose witness I have already appealed. 
He says that on the morrow of All Souls a large group of specified 
high officers of the Crown meet in the Court of Exchequer, 


ubi ii omnes communi Assensu nominant de quolibet Comitatu tres 
Milites vel Armigeros, quos inter caeteros ejusdem Comitatus ipsi 
opinantur melioris esse Depositionis et Famae, et ad officium Vice- 
comitis Comitatus illius melius dispositos; ex quibus Rex unum tantum 
eligit.*” 
It would be beside the point to inquire whether the sheriffs so 
selected invariably used their power to the common advantage 
of all. Our present interest is not in the history of the sheriff’s 
office—which would be a fascinating study—but only in its 
high esteem during the Middle Ages. 

Chaucer says, finally, of his Franklin that nowhere was there 
“such a worthy vavasour.” In regard to this I have met with 
no comment so good as that of the learned John Selden, from 


“ Worthies of England, ed. Nuttall, 1840, I, 61. 
“ Ed. G. E. Woodbine, 1922, or T. Twiss, 1878 (Rolls Ser. 70). 
«7 Op. cit., p. 231. Cap. 24. 
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whose observations it will be useful to quote the most pertinent 
sections. “The use and continuance of the name of vavasor 
was such, that from the Normans, until the time of Henry IV, 
it was a name known; but feudal only, not at all honorary.”48 
“And the author of Fleta (lib. i, cap. 5,§ 4): sub regibus sunt 
comites & barones, duces, milites, magnates, vavasores, & alii 
subditi ut liberi & servi, qui omnes aetatem xii annorum ad 
minus habentes ferre tenentur regi fidelitatis sacramentum.*® 
“Now for the nature of a vavasour; though we perhaps may soon 
miss in giving an exact definition of him, yet it is plain that he 
was ever beneath a baron. And it seems he was in the more 
antient times only a tenant by knight’s service, that either held 
of a mesne lord, and not immediately of the king, or at least of 
the king as of an honour or mannor, and not in chief, both of 
which excluded him from the dignity of a baron by tenure.”®° 
Very justly Selden says of Chaucer’s calling the Franklin a 
vavasour: “It is likely that he gave him this title, as the best, 
and above what he had before commended him for. Neither 
would he have put it as an addition of worth to a sheriff and 
a countour, unless it had been of special note and honour.” 
John Selden’s wisdom is shown not least of all in his conclu- 
sion that “we perhaps may soon miss in giving an exact defini- 
tion” of a vavasour. Modern historians have been equally at 
a loss to define the term with precision. F. W. Maitland said 
of it: “Whatever else we may think of these vavassores, they are 
not barons and probably they are not immediate tenants of 
the king.” In Pollock and Maitland’s History of English Law 
there occurs this further unsatisfactory statement: “Neither 
the theory that the vavassor must needs be a vassal’s vassal, 
nor the derivation of his name from vassi vassorum can be re- 
garded as certain. In England the word is rare.”® 
Comparatively rare, no doubt, it is; yet it was recognized, 
and was perhaps no more indefinite in meaning on English 
than on French soil, where the term appears to have been used 


48 Titles of Honour, Works, 1726, III, 660. 
Op. cit., III, 661. See Fleta, seu Commentarius Juris Anglicani, 1685, p. 2. 
5° Tid. 

5! Op. cit., III, 1027 (Note no. 248, to fol. 661). 

5 Domesday Book and Beyond, 1897, p. 87. 

3 2nd ed. 1899, I, 546, note 1. 
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with considerable latitude. Henry de Bracton, who has been 
cited above in reference to sheriffs, was certainly not in doubt 
as to the position of vavasours in the thirteenth century, al- 
though his description of them leaves something still to be 
desired. 


Item in temporalibus imperatores, reges, et principes in his quae 
pertinent ad regnum, et sub eis duces, comites et barones, magnates 
sive vavasores, et milites, et etiam liberi et villani, et diversae potes- 
tates sub rege constitutae Sunt et alii potentes sub rege, qui 
barones dicuntur, hoc est robur belli. Sunt etiam alii qui dicuntur 
vavasores, viri magnae dignitatis. Vavasor enim nihil melius dici poterit 
quam vas sortitum ad valetudinem. Sunt etiam sub rege milites, 
scilicet ad militiam exercendam electi, et cum rege et supradictis 
militent. 


It is interesting to notice that Bracton mentions vavasours 
after barons but before knights, and implies a distinction of 
kind, as if barons and vavasors represented social grades, while 
knights were functionaries in the business of war. There is no 
doubt, it seems to me, that the vavasour, like the baron, was 
thought of in connection with his feudal tenure of land rather 
than in his military capacity, although he owed service to his 
lord as much as any knight. He was a smaller man than a baron, 
but a man of the same sort. This is substantiated by another 
remark of Bracton’s, when he is discussing rights of dower: 
“Sed quod dicitur de baronia non est observandum in vavas- 
soria vel aliis minoribus foedis quam baronia, quia caput non 
habent sicut baronia.”* Knighthood was in another category. 
To Bracton, apparently, the two estates were not commen- 
surable; and if so to him in the thirteenth century, it would be 
idle for us in the twentieth to attempt to establish the precise 
social value of each. What is pertinent to our present inquiry 
is this: on Bracton’s evidence, the vavasour was a landholder 
of considerable importance. Bracton says nothing about the 
nature of his tenure, which perhaps means that the distinction 
between tenants-in-chief and sub-tenants appeared less sharp 
to the mediaeval lawyer than to the modern historian. At all 
events, the vavasour was a magnate, and a person of dignity. 

% De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, ed. Woodbine, p. 32, Twiss, I, 


36-8. 
% Woodbine, p. 269, Twiss, II, 60. 
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This is borne out by the use of the term by other writers than 
Chaucer. Pierre de Langtoft, who died about 1307, employed 
it three times in his Chronicle. In the first instance, which has 
already been quoted to illustrate the use of “sergeant,” he was 
describing a body of troops, among whom he mentioned: 

Barouns e vavasours de gentil lynage 


Chuvalers et serjauns of lur cosinage, 
Gens a pé sanz noumbre de more et boscage.* 


In the second case, a military force was again in question. 
King Edward sent to relieve Dunbar: 


Le counte de Garenne, of tut son poer, 

Le counte de Warwyk, et Huge le Despenser; 
Barouns et vavassours, chuvaler, esquyer, 
Surays et Norays, i alaynt de bon quer.” 


The third quotation is self-explanatory: 


A cele mesavenue estaient tuez 
Vavassours curtoys de gentil parentez.** 


It is evident that Pierre de Langtoft regarded vavasours as 
gentlefolk, and as only a little lower than barons. 

Only a few decades later, Robert Mannyng of Brunne used 
the word in describing King Arthur’s allocation of lands after 


his conquests on the Continent: 


He gaf also sire Beduer, 

Pat was of fe his boteler, 

He gaf hym in fe all Normandie, 
But penne hit was cald Neustrie, 
Boloyne he gaf to sire Holdyn, 
And Mayne to Borel his cosyn; 
He gaf giftes of honurs, 

& landes & rentes, to vauasours.®* 


In this passage the term is comparatively colorless, but it 


in no way contradicts the usage of Langtoft. 
A line from the English Sir Ferumbras, which was written 
in Chaucer’s time, appears at first sight to offer a contradiction. 


It runs: 


% See note 38. 

57 Op. cit., II, 240. 

58 Op. cit., II, 298. 

59 The Story of England, ed. F. J. Furnivall, 1887 (Rolls Ser. 87), p. 384. 
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Litel prowesse for me it were wip a vauasour for to melle.*° 


The implication that a vavasour was a person of low estate is, 
however, seen to be false when the context is considered. 
Ferumbras is talking foolishly at the moment to none other 
than the great Oliver. A braggart, he would have it understood 
that dukes and earls are the only proper antagonists for so 
great a warrior. There is nothing here to upset the notion else- 
where obtained that a vavasour was a person of social distinc- 
tion. 

It is perhaps worth while, in concluding our study of the 
word, to quote the opinion of Camden, who gives an account 
of the social orders in England as a part of the introduction to 
his Britain. He is more fantastic than John Selden, but he 
deserves attention. 


Vavasores, sive Valvasores, proximum post Barones locum olim 
tenuerunt, quos 4 Valvis Iuridici deducunt. Franci, cum in Italia 
rerum potirentur, Valvasores illos dixerunt, qui 4 Duce, Marchione, 
Comite, aut Capitaneo plebem, plebisve partem acceperant. Rara 
haec fuit apud nos dignitas, & siqua fuit, jam paulatim desiit. Nobiles 
minores sunt Equites aurati, Armigeri, qui vulgo Generosi, et Gentle- 
men dicuntur.™ 


Later he remarks: 


Generosi vel promiscue nobiles sunt, qui natalibus clari, aut quos 
virtus aut fortuna e faece hominum extulit.™ 


It must have struck the reader, ere this, that “vavasour” in 
mediaeval English usage is scarcely to be distinguished from 
“franklin.” Indeed, I see no reason for attempting to do so. 
Chaucer’s Franklin was a vavasour, and doubtless all franklins 
were vavasours. The two words, both of which indicate a 
general social condition, and were in no sense titles, appear to be 
interchangeable. The rarity of their appearance in documents 
is due, I feel sure, to the fact that they were not very explicit. 
There is no doubt in the world, however, that a man who could 
properly be described by them held a very honorable status in 
the realm. Chaucer’s Franklin was a member of that class of 
landed gentry which was already old in the fourteenth century 


60 Ed. S. J. Herrtage, 1879 (E.E.T.S. XXXIV), p. 16. 
61 William Camden, Britannia, 1617, p. 86. 
® Op. cit., p. 92. 
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and which has never felt the lack of any higher title than gentle- 
man, though from it have come, first and last, most of the men 
who have made England great. 

The cloud on the life of the white-bearded, ruddy gentleman 
whom Chaucer drew so vividly was not that he was baulked of 
founding a family, but that an honorable line seemed liable to 
extinction in the person of his ne’er-do-well son. If he spoke of 
“gentilesse”—and he uttered the word but once, outside his 
tale—it was simply because he was at the moment so much 
impressed by the contrast between the Knight’s son and his 
own. The point of Harry Bailey’s interruption seems to me 
to be that he was impatient and fearful of an old gentleman’s 
garrulity. It is unfortunate that we have not his comment 
when the story was ended, for he might then have been less 
rude. Truly seen, the Franklin is as appealing a figure as any 
other among the pilgrims. The Host was clearly in the wrong 
when he mistook the cry of distress wrung from the heart of a 
proud old man for the beginning of a senile flood of words. That 
the Franklin was both proud and sure of himself is shown by 
his good-natured acquiescence at Harry Bailey’s interruption. 
He went forward straightway with his tale, which turned on 


“gentilesse,” to be sure, but on “gentilesse” in its highest phase. 
When all is said, where in literature can be found a better brief 
sketch of a true gentleman than Chaucer has made in his 
picture of the Franklin?® 


GorDoN HALL GEROULD 


*% To Professor H. L. Gray of Bryn Mawr College I am indebted fora refer- 
ence to franklins in Edmund Dudley’s The Tree of Commonwealth (ed. 1859), 
which was written in 1509-10. The commons are said (p. 19) to include ‘“‘mer- 
chantes, craftesmen and artificers, laborers, franklins, grasiers, farmers, tyllers, 
and other generallie the people of this realme.”” This seems to imply that by 
the sixteenth century the term franklin had fallen in esteem, especially as 
Dudley lists (p. 20) “‘substanciall merchantes, the welthie grasiers and farmers’’ 
as “chief of theis folkes.” On the other hand, we find in The Interlude of Wealth 
and Health, \l. 512-3 (Malone Soc. Reprints, 1907) the following: 

Merchauntes hath marchaundise and goods incomperable 

Men of law and franklins is welthy which is laudable. 
This interlude was written about 1557. It is interesting to notice that franklins 
are still classed with men of law and still accounted rich. Similarly, in the 
morality All for Money by Thomas Lupton, 1578, D iii (Tudor Facsimile Texts, 
1910) Nichol-never-out-of-the-Law comes on the stage “like a riche frankeline.” 
I owe the last two references to Mr. W. Willard Thorp of Princeton University. 



































XV. 


THE SOURCES OF DRAYTON’S 
BATTAILE OF AGINCOURT 


OLINSHED has heretofore been considered the primary 

source of Drayton’s Battaile of Agincourt. “Its faithfulness 
to Holinshed,” declares Mr. H. H. Child in his article on Dray- 
ton, “brings it frequently into touch with Shakespeare’s 
King Henry Fifth.’ Similar is the statement made by Garnett 
in his edition of the poem: 


When his historical authority inspires, Drayton is inspired ac- 
cordingly; when it is dignified, so is he; with it he soars and sings, with 
it he also sinks and creeps. Happily the subject is usually picturesque, 
and old Holinshed at his worst was no contemptible writer.” 


Later in his introduction, however, Garnett recognizes certain 
differences between the two accounts: 


On a more exact comparison of Drayton with Holinshed, we find 
him omitting some circumstances which he might have been expected 
to have retained, and adding others with good judgment, and, in 
general, with good effect.’ 


In this paper it is my purpose to show that some few of these 
circumstances which were added “with good effect” were de- 
rived directly from Speed; and further that it is not certain, 
though it is probable, that Drayton made direct use of Holins- 
hed, since virtually all those definite details which Drayton 
apparently owed to Holinshed might have been derived from 
either Hall and Stow, or Hall and Speed. 

Inasmuch as the several chroniclers pillaged from one another 
with an unsparing hand it is impossible, in many cases, to 
determine which wis the particular source used by Drayton. 
Indeed, an antiquarian like Drayton probably would read and 
compare the accounts of the siege of Harfleur and the battle 
of Agincourt given by the important chroniclers such as Hall, 


1 The Cambridge History of English Literature, vol. IV, p. 221. 
* The “Battaile of Agincourt,” ed. Richard Garnett, Intro. p. xv. 
3 Id. Intro. p. xvm. 
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Holinshed, Stow, and Speed. That Drayton in the quest of 
historical data, however, read the common originals of most of 
the chroniclers, Titus Livius and Monstrelet, or that he, as 
did Holinshed and Stow, consulted the lives of Henry the Fifth 
by the Pseudo-Elmham or by the author known as the Trans- 
lator of Livius, seems unlikely, for these works do not appear to 
contain any of the incidents or details in Drayton’s poem, 
which Drayton could not equally well have obtained from either 
Holinshed and Speed, or Hall and Speed. 

These ultimate sources and, to a less extent, the chronicles 
include many details relating to Harfleur and Agincourt which 
do not appear in the poem; and the poem, on the other hand, 
contains many descriptions and incidents which are obviously 
of Drayton’s own invention. His aim seems to have been to 
write a detailed but spirited narrative, beginning with the em- 
barking of the army from England, and including the siege of 
of Harfleur, and the battle of Agincourt. Since Drayton was 
planning a poem in the epic manner, it seemed to him essential 
and appropriate to introduce the extended description of the 
preparations of the host, the catalogue of ships, the list of the 
musters and blazons of the various shires of England, the de- 
scription of the departure of the fleet, of the siege of Harfleur, 
and of the battle of Agincourt together with the various com- 
bats between the English and French peers on this famous 
field. These extended descriptions, which may have been sug- 
gested to Drayton by similar passages in such epics as the 
Orlando Furioso and the Jerusalem Delivered,‘ were obviously, 
for the most part, elaborated from his own imagination, as 
were also the various speeches in the poem. In addition, he 
seems to have invented specific details, such as: 


Long boats with scouts are put to land before, 
Upon light nags the country to descry,® 


‘ For a list of a host with its various ensigns, see Orlando Furioso X, 77 ff.; 
XIV, 10 ff.; and Jerusalem Delivered I, 37 ff. The device of sending an angel 
down from heaven to guide the English, which appears to be a unique feature 
of Drayton’s poem, is likewise employed in the romantic epics of Ariosto and 
Tasso. See Orlando Furioso XIV, 75 ff.; Jerusalem Delivered I, 11 ff.; IX, 58 ff. 

5 Speed may have suggested these lines, IX, 15, p. 629: “And thence sent 
his spiall to the town of Harflew.” 
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and later on at the siege of Harfleur: 


Four thousand horse that ev’ry day go out, 
And of the field are masters many a mile. 


Drayton likewise departs from the account in the chronicles 
in a few minor respects. For instance, after the entry into 
Harfleur, he says that the English immediately 


The strongest forts and citadel make sure, 


whereas virtually all the chroniclers inform us that the two 
strongest forts on the haven-side did not yield for ten days. 
Again, he departs from his sources near the end of the poem. 
According to the chronicles Henry, after the slaughter of the 
prisoners, met and defeated the French rearguard under the 
Earl of Marle and Fawconbridge. Drayton, entirely omitting 
the defeat of the rearguard, introduces Du Marle fighting amid 
the engagements of the main battle. 

Not only does Drayton depart from the chronicles in some 
particulars, but he is also inaccurate in a few passages where 
he seems obviously to be following them. For instance, in a 
note at the beginning of the poem, he gives the date of the 
parliament called at Leicester as 1413, whereas all accounts 
agree that it was in 1414. Again, Drayton tells us that, previous 
to the battle of Agincourt, three hundred archers were hidden 
behind a hedge, but all the chroniclers who note the fact give 
the number as two hundred.* Likewise, near the end of the 
poem, it is stated that five hundred peasants plundered the 
English camp, whereas according to the chroniclers the number 
was six hundred.’ Such slight inaccuracies would have been 
natural to one who was relying either upon his memory or upon 
notes hastily taken. 

Some lines in the Battaile of Agincourt seem to have been 
suggested by Shakspere’s Henry V, which Drayton probably 
had both read and seen on the stage. Garnett has called at- 
tention to the strong resemblance between the prayer of Henry 
before the battle, that he be not held accountable for the sins 


* Cf. Holinshed, ed. 1808, vol. III, p. 79; Hall, ed. 1809, p. 66; Speed, ed. 
1614, Bk. IX, Chap. 15, p. 632. 
7 Cf. Holinshed, p. 81; Hall, p. 69; Speed, p. 633. 
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of his father, and the corresponding passage in Shakspere’s 
play.* It is possible also that the line 


Each with some green thing doth his murrain crown, 


may have been suggested by the wearing of a leek in Henry V; 
and the hovering of the ravens over the armies before the 
battle may have been prompted by a similar incident in 
Shakspere’s drama.® 

Excluding the aforementioned exceptions, a careful compari- 
son of Drayton’s poem with all the possible sources which he 
might have used, forces the reader to conclude that one primary 
source was either Holinshed or Hall. It is impossible to de- 
termine whether he used one only or both, as Holinshed’s 
source for virtually all the material used by Drayton was Hall. 
There are, however, a few details which give one the impression 
that Drayton used Hall at first hand. First, Drayton’s portrayal 
of the character of the designing Chichley, together with the 
main details of Chichley’s speech, seem to be closer to Hall 
than to Holinshed.!® Again, the tale of the tennis balls and the 
story of Henry’s going barefooted to the Church of St. Martins, 
immediately after the entry into Harfleur, both of which are 
recounted by Drayton, do not appear in Holinshed but are in 
Hall. Third, the speech of the Constable of France, just before 
the battle of Agincourt, may have been suggested to Drayton 
by the Constable’s oration, delivered upon the same occasion 
in Hall. That Drayton had read Hall’s chronicle thirty years 
before is certain, for he refers to Hall twice in the “Annotations 
of the Chronicle History” which succeeded each heroical 
epistle." But these few variations from Holinshed are not 
sufficient to prove that one of Drayton’s sources was Hall. 


§ Act IV, I, 308 ff. 
® Act IV, 2, 51-2. 

10 Drayton’s material, however, may have been derived from Speed, as his 
account is almost as detailed as that on Hall. 

11 See Drayton’s notes following the epistles of “William de la Poole, Duke 
of Suffolk, to Queen Margaret” and “Mary the French Queen to Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk.” Dr. Wilhelm Claassen, in his dissertation, Englands 
Heroical Epistles, Eine Quellenstudie, thus summarizes his conclusions regarding 
Drayton’s use of Holinshed, Hall, and Stow: “Mit Vorliebe hat Drayton fiir 
seine historischen Bemerkungen die Chronik Stows benutzt, . . . . Nicht minder 
stark ist Hall von ihm verwendet worden, .. . . Nicht ganz so hiufig kommt 
Holinshed in Betracht.” 
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One would expect that the poet’s instinct would prompt him 
to put a speech in the mouth of the Constable of France to 
contrast it with the one delivered by the King of England. 
The character of Chichley and the two stories were probably 
familiar to Drayton through tradition. Besides, both of these 
stories appear in Stow” and Speed.” 

The poem also contains a few details which are in Holinshed 
but not in Hall. These are: Henry’s proclamation at Harfleur 
regarding the maimed and the religious, the giving of five days 
respite to the besieged, and the saving of Gloucester by King 
Henry at the battle of Agincourt. The first and third of these, 
however, are found in Stow," and all of them are noted by 
Speed. 

That Drayton selected material from the comparatively 
short narrative of Stow is possible, but there are an immense 
number of definite details derived either from Hall or Holinshed 
which are not in Stow and, with one possible exception, all those 
items which Drayton might have derived from Stow,’ as they 
are not in Holinshed and Hall, are found in Speed. Numerous 
details, in fact, are common to both Drayton and Speed which 
are found in no other important chronicler. It seems quite 
certain, therefore, that Speed was the other prime source of 
Drayton’s poem. 

The first indication we have that Drayton drew material 
from Speed appears in stanza fifty-five. Drayton’s lines are: 


Nine ships for the nobility there went, 

Of able men, the enterprise to aid, 

Which to the king most liberally they lent, 
At their own charge, and bountifully paid. 


% The Annales, ed. 1615, pp. 345, 348. 

3 The History of Great Britaine, ed. 1614, pp. 628, 631. 

4 The Annales, pp. 347, 350. 

% The History of Great Britaine, pp. 629, 630, 633. 

6 These particular facts are noted in the comparison of Drayton with Speed. 
The one possible exception,—of slight account—is this: Stow is the only 
chronicler who says (p. 349) that “the King of England very early set forth his 
hoste in array.” Drayton says that Henry arose 

An hour before that it was fully light, 
To see if there might any place be found 
To give his host advantage by the ground. 
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Northumberland and Westmoreland in sent 

Fourscore at arms apiece, themselves and laid 
At sixscore archers each, as Suffolk shows 
Twenty tall men at arms, with forty bows. 


Warwick and Stafford levied at no less 
Than noble Suffolk, nor do offer more 
Of men at arms, and archers which they press, 
Of their own tenants, arm’d with their own store: 
Their forwardness foreshows their good success 
In such a war as had not been before: 

And other barons, other earls that were, 

Yet dar’d with them an equal charge to bear. 


Darcy and Camois, zealous for the king; 
Lovell, Fitzwater, Willoughby, and Ross, 
Berckley, Powis, Burrell, fast together cling; 
Seymour and St. John, for the bus’ness close, 
Each twenty horse and forty foot do bring 
More, to nine hundred mounting in the gross, 
In those nine ships, and fitly them bestow’d, 
Which with the other fall into the road. 


The original passage in Speed is as follows:!” 


The temporall Lords their aides to the King, as followeth: The 
Earles Northumberland, Westmerland, 40 men at Armes & 120 
Archers a peece. The Earles Warwicke, Stafford, 20 men at Armes 
and 40 Archers a peece. The Earle of Suffolke, a shippe, 20 men at 
Armes and 40 Archers. The Earle of Abergaveny 20 men at Armes, and 
20 Archers. The Lords Lovell, Barkley, Powis, Camois, S. John, Burrell, 
—a shippe, 20 men at Armes and 40 Archers a peece. The Lords 
Fitzwater, Darcie, Seymour, Rosse, Willoughbie,—Halfe a shippe, 20 
men at Armes and 40 Archers a peece. The lord Morley 6 men at Armes 
and 12 Archers. The whole number thus granted and appointed 
amounted to—of Men at Armes 346, Archers 552, Ships 9%. 


One notes that Drayton, besides leaving out Abergaveny and 
Morley, varies from Speed in one detail only,—he doubles the 
number of men at arms of Northumberland and Westmoreland. 
Otherwise, the two accounts agree in every important particular. 

The next indication of possible borrowing from Speed appears 
in stanza eighty-six: 


7 P. 628. 
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To the high’st earth whilst awful Henry gets, 
From whence strong Harfleur he might easily see. 


Speed says: “He took the hill neere adjoyning.”'* Again, in 
stanza ninety, Drayton may have received the suggestion for 
the line 


From his pavilion where he sat in state 


from the phrase “who sate in his Pavilion under a cloth of : 
estate” in Speed.’ 

Drayton’s account of the king’s challenge to the dauphin and ‘ 
the fact that Henry, while waiting for an answer, stayed at 
Harfleur eight days also appears to be taken from Speed, as 
these facts appear in no other chronicle of importance.?° Dray- 
ton’s lines are: 


And sends his herald to king Charles to say, 
That though he was thus settled on his shore, 
Yet he his arms was ready down to lay, 
His ancient right if so he would restore: 
But if the same he wilfully denay, 
To stop th’ effusion of their subjects’ gore, 

He frankly off’reth in a single fight 

With the young dauphin, to decide his right. 
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Eight days at Harfleur he doth stay, to hear 
What answer back his herald him would bring: 
But when he found that he was ne’er the near, 
And that the dauphin meaneth no such thing 
As to fight single, nor that any were 
To deal for composition from the king; 

He casts for Calais to make forth his way, 


SaniPr Aamo neni te apse sninn BON INNS 


The passage in Speed is as follows: 


Moreover, he sent the said Monsieur de Gracourt, and with him 
Gwyen King at Armes unto the Dolphin to let him know that he 
would stay eight dayes in Harflew, to expect his comming, where 


18 P, 629. 

19 P, 628. 

20 Tt does not appear that Drayton read Speed very carefully, for on the 
next page Speed contradicts himself thus: “Here King Henry abode the space 
of twelve or fifteene dayes, expecting an answere of his message sent to the 
Dolphin.” 
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they might treat of an accord, .. . . and if they could not accord, for 
the sparing of Christian blood, he was pleased to decide the quarrell 
by single combat between them two.” 


Furthermore, two details in Alanson’s speech, the fact that 
the army numbered 


Scarce thirty thousand when to land they came, 
and the statement that the soldiers were forced 
....on the berries of the shrubs to feed 


may have been derived from Speed.” Certain similarities be- 
tween Drayton and Speed likewise appear in stanza one hundred 
and thirty-two in the speech of the Duke of Berry. The stanza 
reads: 


That day at Poictiers, in that bloody field, 

The sudden turn in that great battle then 

Shall ever teach me, whilst I arms can wield, 

Never to trust to multitudes of men; 

’Twas the first day that e’er I wore a shield, 

Oh, let me never see the like agen! 
Where their Black Edward such a battle won, 
As to behold it might amaze the Sun. 


The following passage occurs in Speed: 


Whereat the Duke of Bery was highly offended, and advised the 
contrarie, laying before the king the hazard of warre, out of his own 
experience, being himself at the battell of Poytiers, where King John 
unfortunately was taken by the English, which proved (as he alleged) 
a great break-necke unto France.” 


The following description by Drayton of the French line of 
battle appears to be bas 1 directly upon Speed: 


The constable and admiral of France, 

With the grand marshal, men of great command; 
The dukes of Bourbon and of Orleance, 

Some for their place, some for their birth-right stand; 


2 P. 630. 

2 Pp. 629, 631. In Stow the number of fighting men is twenty-nine thousand. 
See Annales, p. 347. 

3 P. 631. In Speed, the speech of the Duke of Berry is a reply to the princes 
who insist that the King and Dauphin be invited to come and watch the battle. 
In Drayton, the speech is delivered at the council at Rouen. 
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The dauphin of Averney (to advance 
His worth and honour) of a puissant hand; 

The earl of Ewe, in war that had been bred; 
These mighty men the mighty vaward led. 


The main brought forward by the duke of Barr, 
Nevers, and Beaumont, men of special name; 
Alanzon, thought not equall’d in this war: 
With them Salines, Rous, and Grandpre came, 
Their long experience who had fetch’d from far 
Whom this expected conquest doth inflame, 
Consisting most of cross-bows, and so great, 
As France herself it well might seem to threat. 





The duke of Brabant of high valour known, 
The earls of Marle and Falconbridge the rear; 
To Arthur earl of Richmond’s self alone 
They leave the right wing to be guided there: 
Lewes of Bourbon, second yet to none , 
Led on the left; with him that mighty peer 
The earl of Vendome, who of all her men 
Large France entitled her great master then. 


With this may be compared the account by Speed: 


The Vantguard was led by the Constable, the Dukes of Orleance and 
Bourbon, the Earle of Eu and Bouciqualt the Marshall, Dampier 
the Admirall, Guychard Dolphin de Auvergne, and Cluuet of Brabant. 
The maine battell by the Duke of Barre, the Earles of Alenzon, 
Nevers, Blaumont, Salines, Grandpre, and Rousse. And the rereguard 
by the Duke of Brabant, Earles of Marle, Furquenberge, and Mon- 
sieur de Lornay; the right wing was commanded by Arthur Earle 
of Richmond, and the left by Lewis de Bourbon, Count de Vendosme 
great Master of France, .... (p. 631). 


: Holinsheds account™ differs somewhat in arrangement and is 
| much more detailed. Apparently Drayton chose the shorter 
account as being much simpler to render into verse. 

Shortly after the passage just quoted, Drayton gives the 
following description of Henry: 


In warlike state the royal standard borne 
Before him, as in splend’rous arms he rode, 
Whilst his curveting courser seem’d in scorn 


* Holinshed, ed. 1808, III, 78-79. This is taken over directly from Hall. 
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To touch the earth whereon he proudly trod, 

Lilies and lions quarterly adorn 

His shield, and his caparison do load: 
Upon his helm a crown with diamonds deckt, 
Which through the field their radiant fires reflect. 


i This likewise appears to be drawn from the corresponding 
passage in Speed: 


In the maine Battell all in compleate and bright shining armour, 
the King rode himselfe, his shield quartered with the royall atchieve- 
ments of England and France, upon his helmet he ware a Coronet, 
the circle whereof glittered with pearle and stones of an unestimable 
price: his horse of a fierce courage carreird as he went, the bridle and 
furniture of Goldsmithes worke, and the Caparisons most richly 
; embroidered with the victorious Ensignes of the English Monarchy: 
Before him in gold and glorious coulours the Royall Standard was 
borne, ....™ 


ee 


Drayton describes the actions of the English army previous 
to the battle in the following terms: 


The dreadful charge the drums and trumpets sound, 
With hearts exalted, though with humbled eyes, 

’ When as the English kneeling on the ground, 

; Extend their hands up to the glorious skies; 








d 3 Then from the earth as though they did rebound, 
4 4 Active as fire immediately they rise, 
. And such a shrill shout from their throats they sent, 
: a As made the French to stagger as they went. 
4 2 Wherewith they stopt; when Erpingham, which led 
Es The army, saw the shout had made them stand, 
a Wafting his warder thrice about his head, 
% He cast it up with his auspicious hand, 


Which was the signal through the English spread, 
That they should charge; which, as a dread command, 
Made them rush on, yet with a second roar, 

Frighting the French worse than they did before. 


For this incident the source again appears to be supplied by 
Speed: 


% P. 632. This description, excepting the fact that the royal standard is not 
mentioned, is very similar to the one in Stow. Stow’s source is the Pseudo- 
Elmham. See the Annales, p. 349. 
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When he had thus said, his army fell prostrate on the ground,” 
and committed themselves unto God, . . . . The ranging of the Battell 
King Henry committed to an old experienced Knight called Sir Thomas 
Erpingham: who with a warder in his hand led the way, which when he 
saw time he threw up into the aire, whereat the whole army gave a 
great shout;?”.... The French beholding this Offer, kept still their 
owne standing, which the English perceiving, made forward and came 
on giving another shoute, .... (p. 632). 


Again, in Drayton’s description of the first part of the battle, the 
material for the following stanza appears to be taken directly 
from Speed: 


When soon De Linnies and Sureres haste 
To aid their friends, put to this shameful foil, 
With two light wings of horse, which had been plac’d 
Still to supply where any should recoil: 
But yet their forces they but vainly waste, 
For being light into the general spoil, 
Great loss De Linnies shortly doth sustain, 
Yet ’scapes himself, but brave Sureres slain. 


Speed’s account of this incident, which is noted by no other 


important chronicler, is as follows: 


Their wings likewise assayd to charge the English; but Monsieur de 
Lignie in the one not well seconded by his troopes was forced back: and 
Guilliaum de Sureres charging home, in the other, was slaine (p. 632). 


Again, the description of the Duke of Brabant’s reckless 
sacrifice of his life, to which Drayton devotes almost five 
stanzas, was probably suggested by the statement of Speed: 


The English still following the advantage: against whome Anthoine 
Duke of Brabant, hoping by his example to encourage others (followed 
with a few) turned head, and brake into the English Battell, wherein 
manfully fighting he was slaine (p. 632). 


It is likewise to Speed that we must turn for the source of 
Drayton’s account of the fight between Alanson and King 
Henry: 


% This incident is also noted by Stow, p. 349. 
7 This incident is noted by both Holinshed and Hall. The second shout, 
however, is noted by Speed only. Cf. Holinshed III, 80; Hall, p. 68. 
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Upon the king Alanson pressed so sore, 
That with a stroke (as he was wond’rous strong) 
He cleft the crown that on his helm he wore, 
And tore his plume, that to his heels it hung; 
Then with a second bruis’d his helm before, 
That it his forehead pitifully wrung; 
As some that saw it certainly had thought, 
The king therewith had to the ground been brought. 


But Henry soon, Alanson’s ire to quit, 

(As now his valour lay upon the rack) 

Upon the face the duke so strongly hit, 

As in his saddle laid him on his back; 

And once perceiving that he had him split, 

Follow’d his blows, redoubling thwack on thwack, 
Till he had lost his stirrups, and his head 
Hung where his horse was like thereon to tread. 


When soon two other seconding their lord, 
His kind companions in this glorious prize, 
Hoping again the duke to have restor’d, 
If to his feet his arms would let him rise; 
On the king’s helm their height of fury scor’d, 
Who like a dragon fiercely on them flies, 
And on his body slew them both, whilst he 
Recovering was their aid again to be. 


The king thus make the master of the fight, 

The duke calls to him as he there doth lie: 

“Henry, I’ll pay my ransom, do me right, 

I am the duke Alanson, it is I.” 

The king to save him putting all his might, 

Yet the rude soldiers, with their shout and cry, 
Quite drown’d his voice, his helmet being shut, 
And that brave duke into small pieces cut. 


Holinshed’s brief statement runs thus: 


The king that daie shewed himselfe a valient knight, albeit almost 
felled by the duke of Alanson, yet with plaine strength he slew two 
of the Duke’s companie, and felled the duke himselfe, whom when 
he would have yelded, the kings gard (contrarie to his mind) slue out 
of hand (ed. 1808, III. 81). 


Speed gives the following more detailed account: 
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Alenzon then coped with King Henry in fight, and with his Axe cut 
a part of his Crowne, which blow was so surelie laid on, that therewith 
his helmet was battered into his brow, but the Lyon enraged, with re- 
doubled strength stroke the French gallant unto the ground, and slew 
two of his men that seconded their Master. The Duke thus down, cried 
to the King, Iam Alenzon, whom Henry fought to have saved, and so 
had done had not the deafe eares of revenge stopt all sound of life, 
against him, that so had endangered their Sovereign Lord (pp. 632-3). 


Finally, one may cempare Drayton’s account of the circum- 
stances which influenced Henry to order the slaughter of the 
prisoners: 


For that his soldiers tired in the fight, 

Their prisoners more in number than they were, 

He thought it for a thing of too much weight 

T’ oppose fresh forces, and to guard them there. 

The dauphin’s pow’rs yet standing in their sight, 

And Bourbon’s forces of the field not clear; 
Those yearning cries that from the carriage came, 
His blood yet hot, more highly doth inflame: 


And in his rage he instantly commands 

That every English should his pris’ner kill, 
Except some few in some great captain’s hands, 
Whose ransoms might his empty coffers fill. 


Though Holinshed’s account of this affair agrees in the main,?* 
it lacks several of the parallels to Drayton in details which 
appear in the following passage in Speed: 


But King Henry breathlesse, and in heat of blood, seeing certain new 
troopes of the King of Sicils appeare in the field, and the same strong 
enough to encounter with his weary men, fearing (as he had cause) 
that the Bourbon Battalion upon sight of fresh succours would gather 
in a body, and againe make head, considering withall how his men were 
overcharged with multitudes of Prisoners, who in number surmounted 


8 Vol. III, p. 81. Holinshed’s account of Henry’s reasons for slaughtering 
the prisoners is as follows: 

He doubting least his enimies should gather togither againe, and begin a 
new field; and mistrusting further that the prisoners would be an aid to his 
enimies, or the very enimies to their takers in deed if they were suffered to live, 
contrarie to his accustomed gentleness, commanded by sound of trumpet, that 
every man (upon paine of death) should incontinentlie slaie his prisoner. 
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their Conquerors, ....these and other necessities constrayning, 
King Henry, contrary to his wonted generous nature, gave present 
commandement that every man should kill his Prisoner, which was 
immediately performed, certaine princepall men excepted (p. 635). 


The comparison of the foregoing passages leads to the con- 
clusion that Drayton must have read and assimilated the histori- 
cal information regarding the Battle of Agincourt which is 
furnished in at least two of the more important chronicles of his 
time. Speed was evidently one of Drayton’s principal sources. 
The other main source was either Holinshed or Hall. As one 
might expect, Drayton selected and arranged his material, 
historical and imaginative, to suit his poetic purpose. 

RAYMOND JENKINS 














XVI. 


A PROBABLE SOURCE OF BEAUMONT 
AND FLETCHER’S PHILASTER 


HOUGH it is recognized that Beaumont and Fletcher 

generally followed Jonson’s example in inventing their own 
plots, studies of their plays have led to direct sources else- 
where—largely in Spanish romances. Their plays, instead of 
attempting to picture real life, are provided with distant settings 
and filled with improbable situations, unnatural characters, and 
a sentimental atmosphere, so that it was an easy matter to draw 
material for them from the romantic tales of such writers as 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Gonzalo de Cespedes, and Mateo 
Aleman.' 

Accordingly, it is no great surprise to find that Philaster 
exhibits indebtedness to a continuation of the most popular of 
Spanish pastoral romances, the Diana of Montemayor. That 
Beaumont and Fletcher were acquainted with the Spanish 
language “beyond all doubt”? does not make it more likely that 
they knew the English Diana, since Bartholomew Yong’s 
translation, completed in 1583, was unpublished till 1598; but 
that they almost habitually depended upon Spanish sources, 
convinces one of their peculiar interest in the literature of the 
peninsula. 

In the search for the source of Philaster three authors have 
been proposed: Sidney, Shakespeare, and Montemayor. With 
the exception of the Cymbeline-Philaster relations—to be con- 
sidered later—and the suggestion of Hamlet in the irresolution 
of Philaster at the beginning of the play, source study has 
centered about the girl-page Bellario. She has been traced to 
the Zelmane of Sidney, the Viola or Julia of Shakespeare, and 


1See A. W. Ward, Hist. of Engl. Dram. Lit., 1875; E. Koeppel, Quellen- 
studien zu den Dramen Ben Jonson’s, J. Marston’s und Beaumont und Fletcher’s, 
(Miinchener Beitrige VI), 1895; A. H. Thorndike, Influence of Beaumont and 
Fletcher on Shakespeare, 1901. 

2 Ward, II, p. 753. 
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the Felismena® of Montemayor.‘ Beyond these observations 
Philaster is supposed to have been “the contrivance of the 
authors themselves.”’® 

It is evident, however, from facts to appear that the English- 
men borrowed copiously from a story occurring, not in Monte- 
mayor’s Diana, but in its continuation by Alonso Perez. 
Bandello’s “thrilling incidents and scenes of high-wrought 
passion,’’ Symonds observes, ‘‘we are wont to deem the especial 
property of Fletcher.” It may be important, then, that the 
story of Perez is distinctly of the novella type—in the entire 
work it is the only one approaching indecency—, and naturally 
may have impressed the English playwrights, particularly 
Fletcher.* How conspicuously it is removed from the pastoral 
background is apparent from a reading and a survey of the 
cleverness with which ultimately it is resolved into the pastoral 
background, and thus linked with the main plot. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s plots are strikingly similar. The 
réle of sentimental love is always prominent and always con- 
trasted with sensual love. Generally, five types are present: the 
love-lorn maiden, the evil woman, the noble but sentimental 
hero, the faithful friend, and the brutish boor; and Philaster is no 
exception. An examination of the following story from the 
Diana reveals, faintly yet unmistakably, all these types but 
one—the evil woman. Moreover, incidents and situations 


3 By mistake called “Fellisarda” by Weber and Dyce, as noted by Daniel 
in Variorum edition of Philaster, and by Boas in the Temple Dramatists edition. 
‘ Though they probably knew Montemayor’s story of Felismena, it is un- 
likely that the authors of Philaster had in mind Felismena as the model of 
Bellario. The two are entirely different creatures: Felismena, who almost 
incessantly probes her master for some token of affection; Bellario, who dées 
not desire her devotion ever to be revealed to her lord. In exception to this 
statement, cf. following passage in Philaster, when after the eloquent speech of 
Bellario (II, iii, 52-64), Arethusa remarks, 65-66: 
“Oh, you’re a cunning boy, and taught to lie 
For your master’s credit.” 
and, in Diana, the reply of Celia to the flattery of Felismena: “Thou hast 
learned quickly of thy Master to sooth.” 

5 Daniel, pp. 119-120. 

* However, “with the exception of three scenes, two half scenes and a few 
insertions or revisions by Fletcher, Philaster is Beaumont’s” (C. M. Gayley, 
Beaumont, the Dramatist, 1914, p. 346). For analysis of Fletcher’s share in play 
see further pp. 346-348. 
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common to romance and play admit further evidence of deriva- 
tion, though in Philaster the authors were frequently forced to 
invent. 

The story in the Diana, Books VII and VIII, is recited first 
by Placindus, then by Martandrus, two subordinates in the 
action. Eventually the tale leads to the revelation of the par- 
entage of two prominent youths in Perez’ continuation, Delicius 
and Parthenius, an outcome which does not affect the com- 
pleteness of the story as the source of Philaster; for like many 
of its fellows, the story serves to prolong the main pastoral tale. 

Rotindus, King of Aeolia, favored the chief of one of the 
houses of his kingdom, namely, Sagastes; but “with perpetuall 
hatred procured to empouerish Disteus,” the head of the other 
house of the kingdom. Disteus “who, though in possessions and 
reuenewes was not equal to the other [Sagastes]; yet in vertue, 
wherewith his minde was bountifully enriched, farre surpassed 
him.” Moreover, Disteus, unlike Sagastes, was favored of the 
people, who loved him “secretly for his owne deserts” (pp. 330- 
331). 

To a degree, this situation corresponds to that at the opening 
of Philaster. The King of Calabria enjoys both Sicily and his 
own kingdom. Philaster has been unlawfully deprived of his 
right to the kingdom of Sicily, and though allowed his freedom, 
is in intense disfavor with the King.’ Like Disteus, he is beloved 
of the people of both Sicily and Calabria. The Spanish prince, 
Pharamond, in the play corresponds to Sagastes. Through 
favor of the King he is on the point of marrying the princess 
and thus of becoming heir to both kingdoms, Sicily and Calabria 
(I,i). 

Disteus “with vertuous and sincere love was not a little 
enamoured of Dardanea Sagastes sister, a yoong gentlewoman 
passing faire and rich, she being also adorned with all those 
gifts of nature, and minde, which onely enstall that noble sexe 
in immortal praises. .. . . Her loue likewise to him was chaste 
and pure, being onely grounded vpon Disteus his noble vertues, 
and singular goodness, that was then the common subiect of 


7 The very obvious similarity of the situation, as it is conceived by the 
deposed heir Philaster, to that at the opening of Sh’s. Hamlet, is unrelated to 
the equally obvious similarity in circumstance to the Diana. 
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euery mouth;” etc. Dardanea has loved him long, but in view of 
the enmity between the two houses, has kept to herself the 
secret of her affection. Despairing of a union with the head of 
the rival house, she has even married another, an act to which 
Arethusa in the play has about committed herself: she has 
consented to marry Pharamond. On the death of her husband, 
Dardanea would fain have married Disteus, yet “for honor” 
dared not divulge to him her passion (p. 331). 

The same condition in Philaster prevented the marriage of 
Philaster to Arethusa. The King’s displeasure with Philaster 
was apparently the only obstacle to his paying suit to Arethusa. 
Near the beginning of the play, his love for her appears from 
his speech both before he comes into her presence (I, i, 350-354), 
and when he is in her presence (especially I, ii, 74-75). More- 
over, Arethusa conceals her love for Philaster until she is on 
the verge of an unwilling marriage with Pharamond. The inter- 
view of Philaster and Arethusa (I, ii) seals their fortunes. 
Knowing that their affection must, for his safety, remain a 
secret, they hit upon a scheme for conveying messages between 
themselves. 

Sagastes, thinking to wound Disteus, entices from him his 
beloved “nurse” Palna, and places her in Dardanea’s service. 
The old woman, however, leaves Disteus in the hope of re- 
arousing love in each, and of acting as a go-between. This - 
motive she discloses indirectly to Disteus in her letter (p. 334); 
he, realizing his nurse’s purpose, falls desperately in love with 
Dardanea anew, and confesses his love in writing to Palna 
(p. 336). 

In the touching description of his meeting with Bellario 
(I, ii, 109-138), Philaster promises to send him to Arethusa 
as a go-between. The reason for secrecy on the part of the 
lovers and the “boy” servant, unsuspected by the lady’s kin, 
is the same in play and romance; namely, hostility of the two 
families, that of the lady and that of her lover. Although the 
reason for maintaining secrecy is not peculiar to this story and 
to this play, yet the method of securing communication, as 
well as the sequence of events in each, bears unmistakable 
resemblance. As actors Palna and Bellario® correspond; the 


® An indication of the independence of Beaumont and Fletcher is to be seen 
in the dramatic uniqueness of Bellario’s disguise, which is unknown to the 
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discrepancy in individual portrayal is due to influence foreign 
to the Diana: to the exigencies of dramatic necessity. 

It has been argued that Bellario is drawn from Julia of 
Shakespeare’s The Two Gentlemen or directly from Felismena 
of Montemayor’s romance. But as Daniel® remarks, Bellario, 
unlike Julia and Felismena, “has never been beloved and 
doesn’t even desire that her love should be known.” This 
trait of disinterested devotion Bellario holds in common with 
three notable predecessors in the réle of girl-page: Silla, in 
Riche’s Apollonius and Silla,’ Viola in Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night, and conspicuously Zelmane, daughter of Plexirtus, in 
Sidney’s Arcadia. Apparently Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
unique girl-page is a sort of composite of these three. In short, 
the authors of Philaster saw opportunity of utilizing a far more 
dramatic character than that of the aged nurse Palna in Monte- 
mayor’s story. It seenis, however, that they returned eventually 
to the Spanish tale. 

In the romance Dardanea learns that Sagastes, her brother, 
“vsed not to stay at home in the nights, whereupon incited 
with desire and feare, she would faine know whither he went,” 
etc. (p. 339). So in Philaster, Arethusa learns of the falseness 
of her intended husband Pharamond (II, iii). Though Phara- 
mond has many traits which were probably original with 
Beaumont and Fletcher, in the main he corresponds to Sa gastes 
in the romance. The mystery of Pharamond’s dereliction results 
in the discovery of his shameful intrigue with Megra, an ill- 
reputed lady unconnected with the royal family. In the ro- 
mance Segastes is a foil to Disteus. In this réle Segastes cor- 
responds unmistakably to Pharamond. Thus the necessity, 
here as elsewhere in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, of 
providing a foil to the hero found ready suggestion in the Spanish 
story. In breaking to the King the news of Pharamond’s 





audience until the end of the play. This point is noted by V. O. Freeburg, 
Disguise Plots in Elizabethan Drama, 1915, p. 84. 

® Var. ed. of Philaster, p. 120. 

10 Silla has stolen away secretly from her father’s house. In order to leave 
her home, Bellario has professed a pilgrimage (cf. Portia in Sh’s M. of V.). 
The pretext was possibly suggested by the Diana, where Marthea, the mistress 
of Sagastes, has given the same excuse to her parents in order to delay her 
marriage to him. 
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falseness Arethusa sought to clear herself of further obligation 
to this impending husband. There is no corresponding motive 
with respect to Dardanea and no dramatic development like 
that employed by Beaumont and Fletcher, though the poten- 
tialities in the tale are plainly visible. 

In Philaster and in Diana there is the discovery of a shame- 
ful rendezvous; in one, of Pharamond and Megra; in the 
other, of Disteus and Dardanea. The situations are distinctly 
analogous; there is no correspondence and no logical connection 
in respect to these characters concerned; only the situations 
correspond. Similarly, in both play and romance after the 
discovery, the disgraced pairs, being united, abandon the scene 
of action: Pharamond and Megra go to Spain, Disteus and Dar- 
danea to some distant place, where they become shepherd and 
shepherdess. It is convenient at this point to proceed, first, 
to the connection of Megra’s slander of Bellario (II, iv, 150ff.), 
then to the disappearance of Arethusa, rather than to the im- 
mediate results of Dardanea’s inquiries concerning her brother. 

The suspicion aroused in Megra regarding the honesty of 
Bellario with her mistress Arethusa soon comes to the ears of 
Philaster (III, i). His reaction is violent and extreme. This 
motive may probably be traced to the Italian play Gl’Ingannatt, 
where Flaminio learns that his mistress is in love with his 
messenger, the woman-page (end of Act II). His reaction is 
somewhat similar to that of Philaster; yet there his suspicion 
is well-founded. Flaminio declares: “I will take such revenge 
as all the land shall ring of.” In the Italian play the feigned 
affection of the woman-page is a ruse to gain finally the love 
of her master.'' On the other hand, the outburst of disappoint- 
ment and anger against womankind, as Disteus learns of the 
“desertion” of his beloved nurse Palna, may have caught the 
eye of the authors of Philaster. The mood is provoked by her 
who, like Bellario, serves Disteus as a go-between. Disteus, 
in conversation with his servant Ansilardus, attributes her 
sudden action in leaving him “to that mutabilitie, which is 
naturally incident to woman.” Ansilardus, like Dion with 
Philaster (III, i), clinches his conviction of the frailty of woman- 


4 Likewise, for the scene in Philaster which pictures Arethusa awaiting the 
return of Bellario (III ii) there is a similar one in Gi’ Ingannati, as the enamoured 
mistress awaits the coming of the page. 
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kind. In each piece the accusation, though made on different 
grounds, is totally false; in each it is made against the messenger- 
servant, all of whose actions are in the interests of the accuser. 
In the romance there is no malicious accuser like the Megra of 
Philaster. 

To proceed to a corresponding circumstance occurring sub- 
sequently in play and romance, the sudden disappearance of 
Arethusa (IV, ii) and that of Dardanea, though differently 
motivated, are both the occasion of a search: by the King and 
Pharamond, in the play; by the King and Segastes, in the ro- 
mance. Disteus is known to be accountable for the disappear- 
ance of Dardanea; Philaster likewise disappears, and though 
not thought to be connected with Arethusa’s absence, later is 
captured and imprisoned with her. The nurse Palna, in the 
one, and the boy Bellario, in the other, both have disappeared; 
all the characters mentioned absent themselves simultaneously. 
Disteus’ love for Dardanea has been discovered; Philaster’s 
for Arethusa is not revealed to Pharamond and the King until 
after their capture (V, iii).” 

In the Spanish tale it is said that Segastes loved Marthea, 
a young woman of good repute, but unconnected with the court. 
This lady despised Segastes “for his bad conditions and in- 
tolerable pride.” (What better suggestion for a Spanish prince 
whose speech is “nothing but an inventory of his own com- 
mendations” (I, i, 165-166)? Both are insufferable braggarts.)" 
However, she shows him “a good countenance—being glad to 
be served by so mightie a man” (p. 338). Such an attitude is 
comparable to that of Megra towards Pharamond (II, ii). It 
is to this lady that Segastes, spending his nights away, pays suit. 
Dardanea employs the aid oi her confidante Palna in seeking 
to discover where Sagastes resorts at night. Palna employs 
her nephew, Placindus, to follow Segastes. In a somewhat 
similar way, it is Galatea, a friend of Arethusa, who with some- 
thing of the alertness of Palna, discovers the intrigue of Phara- 
mond and breaks the news to Arethusa. At this point in both 
play and romance, investigation of the intrigue commences. 


1 Martandrus and Placindus, secret friends of Disteus, correspond to Dion, 
Cleremont, and Thrasiline, secre: friends of Philaster. 

48 As the boor possibly Pharamond, like Don Armado in Sh’s L.L.L. and 
others, is only the conventional Spaniard of the English stage. 
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Continuing the narrative in the Diana, Beldanisus, a rival 
lover of Segastes, perceives his attentions to his lady; he de- 
cides to halt operations by lying in ambush with certain of his 
kinsmen, to make away with Segastes. On a certain night 
Disteus goes abroad in the disguise of Placindus, whom Palna, 
unknown to Dardanea, has commissioned to seek out Segastes 
(p. 341). As Disteus comes upon Segastes, who is attacked by 
Beldanisus and his friends, he enters the fray and succeeds in 
rescuing Segastes from certain death (pp. 346-347). 

There are isolated features in Philaster which correspond to 
this happening and to the attending circumstances. It has been 
stated that Segastes is hated, Disteus loved. Furthermore, 
after the disappearance of Disteus, Segastes shortly discon- 
tinues the search, contenting himself with the seizure of Disteus’ 
goods; he and the King fear the people, who so greatly love 
Disteus. In Philaster it is not until after Philaster’s capture 
that the King realizes the danger from his subjects which he is 
incurring in imprisoning this popular hero." 

Prince Pharamond, in disfavor from the beginning with the 
native Calabrians, is taken prisoner by citizens who come to 
rescue Philaster from prison (V, iii). At the suggestion of the 
King, Philaster addresses the angry mob, and so rescues his 
enemy, Pharamond (V, iv). Thus in both pieces the hero 
voluntarily delivers from death his enemy and rival in power. 
The relative positions structurally occupied by the love of 
Pharamond for Arethusa in the play and that of Segastes for 
Marthea in the romance are identical. In both works these 
motives are distinctly subordinate. The rivalries between 
Segastes and Disteus and between Pharamond and Philaster 
are based upon grounds other than those of love. Furthermore, 
the love of Segastes for Marthea, weak and shallow as it is, 
is contrasted strongly with the abiding love of Disteus for 
Dardanea, an affection founded upon virtuous deserts. So 
in the play the ambitious love of Pharamond for Arethusa and 
his impure love for Megra are dramatically contrasted to the 
deep and thoughful devotion of Philaster for Arethusa, which 
admitted no impediment till momentarily reversed by the 
false accusation brought by Megra against her. 


™ Cf. also the heavy ransom placed upon the head of Disteus—his apprehen- 
sion implies that of Dardanea also—and in Philaster (IV, ii, 105 ff.) the King’s 
passionate demands for his daughter. 
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It is safe to assume that Beaumont and Fletcher were guided 
by many definite sources, as well as by their own active imagina- 
tion. Philaster bears strong resemblance to Shakespeare’s 
Othello; certain lines are obvious echoes of Macbeth. It is an 
impossible task to determine definitely the limits of indebted- 
ness.5 That the authors in main outline consciously followed 
the story of Perez, is fairly plain. The Spanish story possesses 
obviously marked limitations in its dramatic possibilities. 
Where these were reached, the English authors were forced to 
seek other sources. 

Sufficient evidence has been adduced by Thorndike" to show 
that in all probability Shakespeare’s Cymbeline'? was written 
after Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster.‘8 This critic points 
out the similarity existing between the two plays sufficiently 
to prove that in writing Cymbeline Shakespeare drew from Phil- 
aster. Where Shakespeare reflects these features of Philaster 
which may be traced to the story of Perez, a comparison of 
play and romance, independent of Philaster, serves only to 
emphasize the conclusion that in this play Shakespeare is 
indebted to Philaster alone, not in any measure to the Diana. 
Moreover, many points which Shakespeare seems to have 
derived directly from Philaster are not to be traced to the Diana; 
and there remain features in Philaster borrowed from the ro- 
mance which Shakespeare found no occasion to use. Further- 
more, the parallel of Philaster and Cymbeline is far more clearly 
outlined than"that’ of'Philaster and the Diana. This fact may 
be explained in that romantic material is with far greater dif- 
ficulty and more necessary distortion adapted to dramatic 
needs than is previous dramatic material. 


4 Freeburg (p. 43) has found reminders in Philaster of Straparola’s Tredecé 
Piacevolissime Notti, IV, 1 (Printed 1550). 

6 Op. cit., pp. 152-160. 

17 “Tn all probability it belongs as a whole to the year 1609-10” (Craig). 
See also Gayley, op. cit., p. 344. 

18 “The date, 1608, adopted by Dyce, Leonhardt, Macaulay, and students 
in general, is no more than a conjecture; but on the whole it seems a probable 
one.” (Thorndike, p. 65.) Play written shortly before acted, between December 
1609 and July 1610. (Gayley, op. cit., p. 345.) Rather unsatisfactorily Gayley 
(ibid., pp. 390-393) argues that there is no indication that Philaster influenced 
Cymbeline. 
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In conclusion, what has been determined of the methods of 
writing and of the materials Beaumont and Fletcher have 
employed in other plays, together with specific similarities 
existing in Philaster and the Diana, these point to this play’s 
Spanish derivation. One is reminded that Shakespeare had 
used the story of Felismena in the romance as the basis of 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona and that Sidney had employed 
not only narrative plot but the structural plan of the Diana 
in fashioning the Arcadia. And Philaster is frequently remi- 
niscent of both Sidney and Shakespeare. By their knowledge 
of these two writers’ use of the Diana Beaumont and Fletcher, 
with their natural interest in Spanish literature, were thus led 
to employ the Spanish pastoral in the preparation of their 
play Philaster. 

T. P. HARRISON, Jr. 








XVII. 
THE TRIAL OF CHIVALRY, A CHETTLE PLAY 


GHORTLY after completing my study of Henry Chettle' I 

chanced to read the anonymous Trial of Chivalry, printed in 
1605 by Simon Stafford for Nathaniel Butter, as having “bin 
lately acted by the right Honourable the Earle of Darby his 
servants,’ and before I had half finished the play I became 
convinced that of the two dramatists concerned in its composi- 
tion the chief was Chettle. This conclusion I reached quite 
independently, for I used the Tudor Facsimile reproduction of 
the quarto of 1605 and was unaware that Bullen in the introduc- 
tion to his reprint had remarked: “If I were obliged to make a 
guess at the authorship, I would name Chettle or Munday, or 
both.’* Nor had I observed that Fleay* also had suggested 
Chettle as one of the authors of this play. 

The most obvious evidence for Chettle’s authorship is that 
presented by the numerous parallels of phrase between the 
Trial of Chivalry and Chettle’s acknowledged plays. In the 
subjoined list of such parallels—which might be expanded to 
twice the number—reference is made to the following editions 
of Chettle’s plays: 

Trial: The Trial of Chivalry, Bullen’s Old English Plays,‘ vol. iii. 

K.H.D.: Kind Heart's Dream (1592), Shakspere Allusion Books, 
Pt. 1, ed. C. M. Ingleby for the New Shakspere 
Society, 1874. 

E.M.G.: England’s Mourning Garment (1603), same volume as 
above. 


1 Henry Chettle: A Study of his Life and Works, Cornell dissertation, 1925. 

2 Old English Plays, ed A.H. Bullen, III. Bullen at the same time put forward 
the suggestion that The Trial of Chivalry was identical with Love Parts Friend- 
ship, by Chettle and Smith in 1602. This identification, however, is impossible 
inasmuch as The Trial is a much earlier play and belonged to the Earl of Derby’s 
company, whereas Love Parts belonged to the Admiral’s Men at the Rose. 

3J. G. Fleay, Biographical Chronical of the English Drama, Il, 318-9. 

* I have noted several bad errors in Bullen’s reprint; in one case a whole line 
is omitted and a speech given to the wrong person, which makes the passage 
senseless (see III. iii, p. 318, lines 1-6). 
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Piers Pl.: Piers Plainnes seauen yeres Prentiship (1595), reprinted 


by Hermannus Varnhagen, Erlangen, 1900. 


Downfall: The Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntington (1598), 


Hazlitt’s Dodsley, vol. VIII. 


Death: The Death of Robert, Earl of Huntington (1598), Ibid, 


vol. VIII. 


LA.Y.: Look About You (1594-962), Ibid, vol. VII. 
Grissil: Patient Grissil (1599), ed. J. P. Collier for the Old 


Shakspere Society, 1841. 


Blind Beggar: The Blind Beggar of Bednal-Green (1600), ed. W. Bang, 


Louvain, 1902. (Materialien zur Kunde, Band I.) 


Hoffmann: The Tragedy of Hoffmann (1602), ed. A. F. Hopkinson, 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


London, 1917. (Privately printed.) 

Trial, I. i, p. 268. 

Pem. That Pembroke speaks the truth, behold my sword, 

Which shall approve my words substantial. 
Trial, IV. i, p. 331 

Nav. ’Tis false, and we'll maintain it with our swords. 

Lew. ’Tis true, and we’ll maintain it with our swords. 
Death, II. ii, p. 268 

Ches. My own sword shall maintain my tongue’s true speech. 
Trial, I. i, p. 268 

Rod. If war be judge? Why, shallow-witted Burbon— 
Death, I. ii, p. 225 

Don. Reliev’d, say’st thou? why, shallow-witted fool— 
Trial, I. i, p. 269 

Phil. We will not rise from this submissive ground, 

Till we obtain, if not a peace, a truce. 
Blind Beggar, IV. iii, 2306-8 

Capt. West. I’ll to the king, and never raise my knee from 

the cold earth, 

Till I obtain by privilege of fight, 

A black revenge for worthy Momford’s fall. 
L.A.Y., xxxiii, p. 504 

Henry. I will not rise; I will not leave this ground, 

Till all these voices, joined in one sound— 
L.A.Y., xxxiii, p. 500 

Glost. You see my knees kiss the cold pavement’s face 

Look, Henry, here’s my hand;I lay it down, - 

And swear, as I have knighthood, here’t shall lie 

Till thou have used all thy tyranny. 

(See also No. 30) 
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Trial, I. ii, p. 274 
Pem. Pity such true love, which like blessed seed 
Sown in such fertile soil, his princely breast, 
By the rough stormy brow and winter’s hate 
Of adverse parents should be timeless nipped. 
Trial, V. ii, p. 351 
Pem. ... how hath France 
Sown such inveterate hate within your breast— 
Grissil, V. ii, p. 85 
Gri. .... consider of her tender years, 
Which, as the flower in spring, may soon be nipp’d 
With the least frost of cold adversity. 
Grissil, V. ii, p. 86-7 
Mar. That multitude, 
That many-headed beast, nipp’d their sweet hearts 
With wrongs, with bitter wrongs. 
Piers Pl., p. 19, 24 
.... mip thy affections in the bloom, that they may never 
be of power to bud. 
K.H.D., p. 61, 14-5 
Now, in the blooming of thy hopes, thou sufferest slander 
to nip them ere they bud. 
Downfall, 1. iii, p. 112 
R.H. For the rough storm thy windy words hath rais’d, 
Will not be calm’d, till I in grave be laid. 
Trial, I. iii, p. 277 
Kath. ’Mongst whom, the noble Pembroke, like the sun, 
Outshines the borrowed glory of the rest: 
And well I may compare him to the sun, 
That but once lookt upon with his fair shape, 
Hath dazzled my poor senses, and left me blind. 
L.A.Y., xxxiii, p. 500 
Henry. Now shineth Henry like the midday’s sun, 
Through his horizon darting all his beams, 
Blinding with his bright splendor every eye, 
That stares against his face of majesty. 
E.M.G., p. 103, 31-4 
. » ». 80 potent a prince he was. . . . that he seemed, like 
the sun in his meridian, to shower down gold ’round about the 
horizon. 
L.A.Y., xxiii, p. 454 
Rich. Shine brightly in thy sphere— 
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Grissil, III. i, p. 38 
....as her I rais’d 
To shine in greatness’ sphere. 
Downfall, V. i, p. 202 
King. True pillar of my state, right lord indeed, 
Whose honour shineth in the den of need. 
Death, V. ii, p. 326 
Lei. .... let some comfort shine on us, your friends, 
Through the bright splendour of your virtuous life. 
(See also Nos. 21 and 35) 
Trial, I. iii, p. 281 
Kath. Work on, sweet painter, to enrich mine eye 
With that which else procures my tragedy. 
Trial, III. iii, p. 316 
Lew. More tragedies at hand? 
Trial, V. ii, p. 348 
Pem. .... if Pembroke’s eye 
Encounters his, he meets his tragedy. 
Hoffmann, Il. ii. 217 
This act is e’en our tragedy’s best part. 
Hoffmann, I. iii. 18 
He was the prologue to a tragedy— 
Hoffmann, V. ii. 163 
Their ends shall finish our black tragedy. 
Death, I. ii, p. 228 
Prior. I may effect this Robin’s tragedy. 
Death, I. iii, p. 244 
Prior. To join with us in this black tragedy. 
Piers Pl., p. 25,9 
. ... awaiting only opportunity to effect in act what he had 
long conceived, even the last scene in Celinus’ tragedy. 
Piers Pl., p. 27, 28+9 
Here ends the tragedy of true avarice. 
Trial, I. iii, p. 283 
Painter. Madam, his heart must be imagined 
By the description of the outward parts. p 
Death, I. iii, p. 247 Fy 
R.H. Closes the powers of all my outward parts, 
My freezing blood runs back unto my heart. 
Downfall, V. i, p. 198 
John. And from her eye flies love unto my heart, 
Attended by suspicious thoughts and fears 
That numb the vigour of each outward part. 
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Hoffmann, III. i. 142-3 
. ... death now assails our hearts, 
Having triumphed o’er the outward paris. 
Trial, II. ii, p. 291 
Bur. Navarre, you sprinkle me with foul reproach, 
And dim the lustre of our royal name 
With colours of dishonour. 
Piers Pl., p. 23, 25-6 
.... let not the glory of your worthy government be 
dimmed with this lustful and incestuous appetite. 
Piers Pl., p. 24, 22-4 
Curb these humours that, suffered, will with a headlong 
fury obscure the former brightness of your virtues— 
Piers Pl., p. 19, 31-2 
. one defect may dim the glory of all other of his 
perfections. 
Trial, II. ii, p. 291-2 
Bur. Thy daughter’s looks, 
Like the north star to the sea-tossed mariners, 
Hath brought me through all dangers, made me turn 
Our royal palace to this stage of death— 
E.M.G., p. 114, 25-30 
Even as a calm to fempest-tossed men 


So comes our king: e’en in the time of need. 

E.M.G., p. 105, 1-3 
She.... brought us comfort, as the clear sun doth to 
storm-stressed mariners. 


(10) Trial, II. ii, p. 292 


Bur. Navarre, this setting sun, which sees our wrong, 
Shall, ere his morrow’s beams gild the proud East, 
View Hymen’s rites turn’d to a tragic feast. 
Trial, II. iii, p. 302 
Phil. For here I swear, as I am royal born, 
I'll marry thee before the morning’s sun 
Hath run the third part of his glorious course. 
Trial, III. iii, p. 318 
Nav. Conjoin with Burbon? ere three suns shall set 
In the vast kingdom of Oceanus— 
Hoffmann, V. i. 283-4 
Lor. Before the sun hath run his midday course, 
I will to-morrow yield him to your hands. 
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Piers Pl., p. 4, 18+9 
Celydon would set the crown of Thrace upon your head, 
before the sun were twice set. 
Grissil, II. ii, p. 30 
But ere the sun to his highest throne ascend, 
My indignation in his death shall end. 
(11) Trial, IL. ii, p. 293 
Phil. Were it to reach the furtherest northern clime, 
Where frosty Hyems with an icy mace 
Strikes dead all living things, I’d find it out; 
And borrowing fire from those fair sunny eyes, 
Thaw winter’s frost and warm that dead cold clime. 
Piers Pl., p. 20, 9-10 
. would she follow to the utmost India, to the burning 
zone, to the frozen pole, to the depths of death. 
(12) Trial, II. ii, p. 293 
Phil. This earth is hell, this day a tedious night. 
Hoffmann, V. i. 242 
This earth appears to me as vile as hell. 
Hoffmann, I1. iii. 163 
Oh, hell of life— 
L.A.Y., xi, p. 418 
this life’s a hell. 
(13) Trial, IL. iii, p. 297 
Bel. And let this answer satisfy for all: 
Burbon, I cannot nor I will not love thee. 
Bur. Cannot nor will not? Zounds, madam, but you must. 
Bel. Must I? 
Bur. And shall. 
Bel. And will you force me to it? 
Hoffmann, IV. iii. 209-15 
Hoff. But new-made mother, there’s another fire 
Burns in this liver,—lust and hot desire, 


if she ew, 
Sues her! True, so!—Si non blanditiis, vi! 
Piers Pl., p. 24, 32-3 
. ... Vi, si non verbis. 
(14) Trial, I. iii, p. 301 
Bel. .... fetch me a looking glass 
That I may see how sweet a bride I am. 
Oh, I detest myself... . 
I am not to be married but to death. 
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Trial, V. ii, p. 345 
Pem. He that steps forward with a murdering thought, 
Marries himself to death— 
Hoffmann, III. i. 155 
Lod. Your daughter has become a bride for death. 
Blind Beggar, II. i. 618 
Kate. ....makes me fo death and shame become a bride— 
(15) Trial, III. ii, p. 308 
Ferd. I am bent to fight, 
And that with thee for the best blood thou bear’st. 
Blind Beggar, V. i. 2346 
Glo. As the best blood that’s chamber’d in his breast. 
(16) Trial, ITI. ii, p. 311 
[Ferdinand, wounded, swoons] 
Pem. O, yet a little longer, gracious time, 
Detain his princely spirit in his breast, 
That I may tell him he is misinformed, 
And purge myself unto my dying friend. 
Hoffmann, III. i. 148-51 
[Lucibell, wounded, swoons] 
Lod. Hover a little longer, blessed soul! 
Glide not away too fast; mine now forsakes 
Its earthly mansion. . . 
Death, I. iii, p. 244 
Prior. Keep in, keep in a little while thy soul, 
Till I have pour’d my soul forth at thy feet. 
(17) Trial, III. ii, p. 312 
Fisher. Oh, what contentment lives there in the brook! 
Blind Beggar, IV. iii. 2012 
Bess. Oh, what content attends this country life! 
Grissil, IV. ii, p. 58 
Jan. The Marquess hath to me been merciful, 
In sending me from courtly delicates 
To taste the quiet of this country life. 
Grissil, III. i, p. 35 : 
Gri. In your old cottage you shall find content. 
Blind Beggar, IV. iii. 2071-2 
Bess. Come to our cottage: though our state be poor, 
We live content, and that’s a good man’s store. 
Hoffmann, II. ii. 1-2 ’ 
Rod. Sir, since you are content, you here shall find 
A sparing supper, but a generous mind— 
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(18) Trial, III. ii, p. 311 
Forester. How full of pleasure is this forest life! 
My park I liken to a commonwealth, 
In which my bucks and does are citizens. 
Hoffmann, I. i. 31-3 
Lor. .... and fear no sergeants, for I think these woods 
and waters are commonwealths that need no such subjects. 
Grissil, I. i, p. 5 
Marq. Let’s ring a hunter’s peal, and in the ears 
Of our swift forest citizens proclaim 
Defiance to their lightness. 
Trial, III. ii, p. 311 
[Ferdinand wounded and unconscious] 
For. How is the other? I do feel soft breath 
Break from between his lips. 
Hoffmann, III. i. 217-9 
Rod. There’s life in Lucibella, for I feel 
A breath more odoriferous than balm 
Thirl through the coral portals of her lips. 
Trial, III. ii, p. 313 
Kath. I vow to die with thee: this field, this grove 
Shall be my receptacle till my last. . . 
My pillow shall be made a bank of moss, 
And what I drink the silver brook shall yield. 
No other camp nor court will Katharine have 
Till fates do limit her a common grave. 
Trial, IV. i, p. 322 
Pem. .... myself have sworn 
Continued residence within this wood. 
Trial, IV. i, p. 322 
Pem. ....for here I vow 
To spend the remnant of my hapless days. 
Trial, IV. i, p. 337 
Kath. But, for thou canst not be reviv’d again, 
I'll 4well with thee in death— 
Hoffmann, IV, iii. 186-9 
Duch. Where have you laid the body of my son?.... 
.... I'll build me there a cell 
Made like a tomb: till death, therein I’ll dwell. 
Hoffmann, IV. i. 68-9 
Luci. Well, he is gone [is dead]. 
And he dwells here, say ye? I’ll dwell with him. 
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L.A.Y., xxxiii, p. 504 
Henry. My shirt of hair; my bed the ashy dust; 
My pillow but a lump of hard’ned clay. 
(21) Trial, III. iii, p. 314 
Phil. Her beauty, e’er it suffered violence, 
Was like the sun in his meridian throne, 
Too splendant for weak eyes to gaze upon. 
Grissil, III. i, p. 37 
Mar. That she might shine in beauty like the sun. 
Grissil, I. i, p. 11 
Mar. Methinks her beauty shining through those weeds, 
Seems like a bright star in the sullen night. 
L.A.Y., xxviii, p. 471 
. .. . let not one cloudy frown 
Shadow the bright sun of thy beauty’s light. 
Death, 11. i, p. 256 
King. While her fair eyes give beauty to bright day. 
(See also Nos. 5 and 35) 
(22) Trial, III. iii, p. 315 
Lew. Join your hands, 
And all with us swear vengeance on the duke. 
Hoffmann, V. i. 314-6 
Mat. Join hands and ring him round. 
Kneel, on his head lay your hands, and swear 
Vengeance ’gainst Hoffmann. 
Hoffmann, II. ii. 103-4 
Sax. Brother, I trust as brother, 
Hold you this hand; Roderick, hold thou the other. 
Hoffmann, IV. i. 78-9 
Luci. Brother, your hand; 
And yours, good father; you’re my father now. 
(23) Trial, III. iii, p. 315 
Phil. I am his foe, 
And none but I will work his overthrow. 
Trial, V. ii, p. 348 
Philip. .... he is Philip’s foe 
And none but I must work his overthrow. 
Trial, V. ii, p. 346 
Phil. For one light puff of Fortune proves it so, 
Nay then our swords turn to your overthrow. 
Blind Beggar, I. i. 1745 
Y. Playn. .... weep for woe, 
That I have liv’d to see your overthrow. 
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Blind Beggar, I. i. 184 
Y. Playn. Your great desire for Momford’s overthrow. 
L.A.Y., xxiii, p. 450 
Richard. Thou dost delight in those odd humours so, 
That much I fear they’ll be thy overthrow. 
(24) Trial, III. iii, p. 317 
Lew. Petty king, 
For this our wrong, look to be our underling. 
Grissil, I. i, p. 8 
Gri. My hands shall make me pale death’s underling. 
Grissil, IV. ii, p. 62 
Gri. And low obedience for low underlings. 
L.A.Y., xxvii, p. 469 
Glo. Robin, bethink thee, thou art come from kings. 
Then scorn to be a slave to underlings. 
L.A.Y., xxxiii, p. 502 
Rich. ....now he’s my underling. 
(25) Trial, III. iii, p. 318 
Lew. He did a deed of merit and of fame, 
Poisoned the sister of a ravisher, 
A Tarquin, an incestuous Tereus, 
And our poor child, the wronged Philomell. 
E.M.G., p. 98 
And sing her rape, done by that Tarquin, Death. 
Piers Pl., p. 6, 30-1 
In this wood Tereus ravish’d and wrong’d Philomel; he and 
his son did perish for her only rape. 
Hoffmann, V. ii. 120-2 
Or, if you see she turns violent, 
Shut her perpetual prisoner in that den; 
Make her a Philomel; prove Tereus. 
Hoffmann, I. iii. 18+21 
Hoff. He was the prologue of a tragedy, 
That, if my Destinies deny me not, 
Shall pass those of Thyestes, Tereus, 
Jocasta, or Duke Jason’s jealous wife. 
Blind Beggar, 1V. ii. 1802-3 
Y. Playn. Deny me, and I'll turn a Tereus, 
Murder thy father, then cut out thy tongue. 
(26) Trial, III. iii, p. 318 
Rod. Ha, ha! I laugh to see these kings at jar. 
Trial, I. iii, p. 300 
Bel. I cry’d for help, but none did succor me. 
Rod. I know he did, and Jaugh to think on it. 
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Hoffmann, I. i. 53-4 
Hoff. Ha, ha! how I laugh to see how dastard fear 
Hastens the death-doomed wretch to his distress. 
Hoffmann, V. ii. 33-4 
Lor. I laugh to see 
How I outstrip the prince in villainy. 
Death, I. ii, p. 230 
Prior. Ha, ha, ha! I cannot choose but /augh 
To see my cousin cozen’d in this sort. 
Blind Beggar, I. i. 180-209 
Sir Robt. Ha, ha, ha! gill, gill, gill! I have been ready 
to burst [with laughter]; 
Son, pray thee, tell me how thou laid’st this plot? 


Y. Playn. But now you see the end, Momford’s disgrac’d, 
And I am unsuspected in this case. 
Hoffmann, IV. ii. 140 
Hoff. Art thou not plumped with /aughter, my Lorrique? 
Grissil, IV. ii, p. 56 
Gri. For villains laugh when wrong oppresseth right. 
Trial, III. iii, p. 318 
How civil discord, like a raging flood, 
Swelling above her banks, shall drown this land. 
Blind Beggar, I. i. 7 
Bed. When civil discords stir uncivil arms— 
Downfall, II. i, p. 133 
Chester. .... let not uncivil broils 
Our civil hands defile. 
Death, V. ii, p. 322 
Lei. As rain in harvest, or a swelling flood 
When neighbouring meadows lack the mower’s scythe. 
Piers Pl., p. 1 
.... Swelling floods— 
Trial, IV. i, p. 319~20 
Pem. This should be the unlucky fatal place 
Where causeless hate drew blood from Ferdinand. 
Behold the grass: a purple register 
Still blushing in remembrance of our fight. 
Why wither not these trees, those herbs and plants? 
And every neighbour branch droop out their grief? 
Pour souls, they do, and have wept out their sap. 
Trial, IV. i, p. 322 
Kath. Know you this dismal place you do frequent? 
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Trial, IV. i, p. 326 
Bel. Within this desolate forsaken forest? 
Hoffmann, V. i. 77— 
Duch. And thou hast brought me to the dismal’st grove 
That ever eye beheld. No wood-nymphs here 
Seek with their agile steps t’outstrip the roes; 
Nor doth the sun suck from this quachy plot 
The rankness and the venom of the earth; 
It seems frequentless for the use of men— 


Lor. But if I do not err in my belief, 

I think the ground, the trees, the rocks, the springs, 
Have, since my princely master Otho’s wreck, 
Appeared more dismal than they did before, 

In memory of his untimeless fall— 


[V. i. 113-4] 
Lor. We buried it with him; it was his shroud; 
The desert woods no fitter means allowed. 


[V. ii. 18-9] 
Hoff. It were not fit you should see the fatal place, 
That still seems dismal since the prince’s death. 


(29) Trial, IV. i, p. 322-3 
Pem. Begirt with wounds that like so many mouths— 
Death, IV. ii, p. 292 
Hubert. Till here and there, through large wide-mouthed 
wounds— 
(30) Trial, IV. i, p. 324 
Pem. To be content to kiss the lowly earth— 
Trial, V. i, p. 349 
Rod. Now life and hope and state must kiss the ground— 
Hoffmann, I. i. 130 
I join my soft lips to the solid earth. 
Hoffmann, III. i. 242 
Kneel down, and at my bidding kiss the earth— 
(See also No. 3) 
(31) Trial, IV. i, p. 324 
Pem. And when insulting death drew short his breath, 
And now was ready to close up his eyes. 
Hoffmann, III. i. 75 
Luci. Come, Lodowick, and close my night-veiled eyes— 
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Hoffmann, V. i. 106 
Duch. None sung thy requiem, no friend closed thy eyes— 
Death, I. iii, p. 248 
R.H. [dying] .... Matilda, close mine eyes. 
(32) Trial, IV. i, p. 327 
Clown. Is my young lord buried here? I say no more, 
but I pray God send him a joyful insurrection. 
Hoffmann, III. ii. 43-5 
Old Stilt. Now sir, the old duke has put out a declamation 
[declaration], and says our rising is no other than a resurrec- 
tion [insurrection]. 
Hoffmann, III. ii. 179 
Old Stilt. Ay, truly, my lord, we raised the resurrection. 
(33) Trial, IV. i, p. 332 
Pem. And desperate let them run to misery. 
Grissil, III. i, p. 39 
Mar. Headlong they run to their impiety. 
Hoffmann, II. iii. 81 
Hoff. Go, run to mischief !— 
Hoffmann, III. ii. 285 
Lor. Go; speed to spoil yourselves! 
K.H.D., p. 60, 2 
Alas that men so hastily should run 
To write their own dispraise, as they have done. 
(34) Trial, IV. i, p. 337 
Kath. But, for thou canst not be reviv’d again, 
T’ll dwell with thee in death, and as my spirit 
Mounts to the happy mansion of thy spirit— 
Hoffmann, III. i. 148-51 
Lod. Hover a little longer, blessed soul! 
Glide not away too fast; mine now forsakes 
Its earthly mansion, and on Hope’s gilt wings 
Will gladly mount with thine where angels sing— 
(35) Trial, V. i, p. 338 
Rod. Now whilst our armies, wearied with the heat 
That the bright sun casts from his midday throne— 
Trial, ILI. iii. p. 314 
Phil. Was like the sun in his meridian throne. 
L.A.Y., xxxiii, p. 500 
Henry. Now shineth Henry like the midday’s sun— 
Hoffmann, V. i. 283 
Before the sun hath run his midday course— 
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Grissil, II. ii, p. 20 
But ere the sun to his highest throne ascend— 
E.M.G., p. 84, 5 
. . . .$0 potent a prince he was . . . . that he seemed like the 
sun in his meridian. 
(See also Nos. 5 and 21) 
(36) Trial, V.i, p. 342 
Peter. To avoid prolixity, I’ll kill him, yet first give me 
leave to weep for my master. 
Hoffmann, IV. ii. 135-7 
Hoff. lll stay a while to weep 
My tributary tears, paid on the ground 
Where my true joy—your prince, my uncle—fell. 
Hoffmann, III. i. 231 
Hoff. I must withdraw and weep; my heart is full— 
Blind Beggar, IV. ii. 1829 
Momf. ll in and weep, for what can I do more? 
(37) Trial, V. ii, p. 345. 
Pem. Nay, smile not; though our number’s few, 
Our great hearts tell us we shall conquer you. 
Death, IV. ii, p. 291 
Hubert. My heart grieves that so great hearts as yours are— 
L.A.Y., xxxiii, p. 495 
Glo. Though you sit higher, yet my heart's as greet. 
Queen. Great hearts, we'll make you shorter by the neck. 
(38) Trial, V. ii, p. 348 
Phil. But now he’s fallen into the lion’s paw, 
From whence the whole world cannot ransom him. 
Trial, V. ii, p. 349 
Pem. Here Pembroke takes his stand, 
Come France and all the world, I will not start, 
Till Philip’s knightly sword pierce Roderick’s heart. 
Trial, V. ii, p. 352 
Phil. Were the whole world join’d in so false a thing, 
Alone I’d combat all and clear the king. 
L.A.Y., xv, p. 430 
Henry. Gloster shall die; all Europe shall not save him. 
L.A.Y., xv, p. 431 
King. I'll have her head, though all the world reprove me. 
Downfall, II. i, p. 130 
John. .... it shall, though all the world say no. 
Death, I. iii, p. 239 
Don. Robin shall die, if all the world say no. 
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Hoffmann, III. ii. 60-1 
. stand to it lustily, all the world shall roar, but we'll 
have victory. 
Grissil, IV. i, p. 52 
Gri. Would all the world’s cares might be thrown on me. 
(39) Trial, V. ii, p. 349 
Phil. Whilst in the midst by fair and equal fight, 
I send this traitor to efernal night. 
Death, III. iv, p. 282 
Lei. . for my eyes saw 
A shessbies of dead men about his feet, 
Sent by his sword into efernal shade. 
Hoffmann, V. i. 161 
Fetters the wretched in eternal night. 
E.M.G., p. 104, 28-9 
. . . . death’s eternal sleep utterly benumbed all her senses. 
(40) Trial, V. ii, p. 354 
Pem. France, on whose bosom I stand— 
Blind Beggar, III. iii. 1580-2 
Momf. Alas, that this fair world, by sin deform’d, 
Should bear upon her bosom— 
Blind Beggar, V. i. 2590 
Capt. West. That treads upon the bosom of the earth— 
(41) .Trial, V. ii. p. 354 
Pem. I'd sooner from a mountain cast myself. 
Hoffmann, IV. iii. 88-9 
Hoff. Run unto the top of some dreadful scar, 
And thence fall headlong on the under-rocks. 
Hoffmann, V. ii. 131-2 
Lor. She, madder than the wife of Athamas, 
Leaped suddenly into the sea [from a cliff]. 


In the foregoing parallels one may recognize many figures of 
speech and tricks of phrase which are definitely characteristic of 
Chettle’s writing. Thus he makes persons, beauty, honour, 
virtue, poverty, etc., “shine like the sun,” and usually like the 
sun in its “meridian,” at its “midday” height, or “highest” 
point in the sky. (See Nos. 5, 21 and 35) There are numerous 
references to one’s meeting his “tragedy” (No. 6), a goodly 
number to kissing the “ground” (“earth”) (No. 30), and to the 
“lowly”, “humble,” or “submissive” earth (Nos. 3 and 30). 
Chettle’s characters are forever embracing each other, or shak- 
ing hands; they speak in terms of “ten thousands” or “all the 
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world.” Among smaller matters, particularly noticeable are the 
words “purple” and “bright,” “civil” and “uncivil,” “black,” 
and the large number of compound words. Hardly a page of his 
plays is free from compound words, a single page not infre- 
quently containing as many as five or six,—notably in The 
Death, where no less than four occur in a speech of sixteen lines.’ 

Moreover, many of the ideas in The Trial show remarkable 
similarity to those in Chettle’s plays. An example is the idea of 
marriage with death, or, more especially, of becoming a “bride 
for death.” In The Trial, Bellamira’s beauty is ruined, and she, 
though her lover Philip swears he will marry her, looks in the 
mirror to see “how sweet a bride I am” (See No. 14), whereupon 
she exclaims: “I am not to be married but to death.” In Hoff- 
mann, Lodowick, the lover of the sorely wounded Lucibell, 
informs the Duke of Austria that his “daughter has become a 
bride for death,” In The Blind Beggar, Kate Westford is forced 
against her will to wed Playnsey, her cousin’s former fiancé, and 
declares that the deed “makes me to death and shame become a 
bride.” The idea of a marriage with death occurs a second time 
in The Trial. 

Another striking idea is that of dwelling until death beside the 
grave of the beloved one. In The Trial, Pembroke and Katharine 
are respectively Ferdinand’s friend and lover. They believe him 
dead, and a monument is built in the forest where he was sup- 
posed to have been killed. There Pembroke twice declares he 
will remain for life, and Katharine twice makes the same resolve, 
to “dwell with thee in death.” (See No. 20). In Hoffmann, there 
are two distinct recurrences of the idea, in much the same words. 
Lodowick, Lucibell’s lover, dies, and Lucibell says: “And he 
dwells here, say ye? I'll dwell with him.” So the Duchess of 
Lunenberg, when she hears of the death of her son, determines 
to “build me there a tomb; till death, therein I’ll dwell!” Closely 
allied to this is the fact that the wood wherein Ferdinand was 
supposedly killed becomes, in the eyes of the sorrowing ones, a 
“dismal place,” an “unlucky fatal place,” a “desolate forsaken 
forest,” and the grass, trees, and plants seem to mourn “in 
remembrance” of the dead one. (See No. 28). Precisely the 
same adjectives are used to describe the forest where Otho 


5 The Death, IV. i, pp. 178-9. 
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of Hoffmann was murdered, and the same phenomenon of 
natural objects mourning “in memory of his untimeless fall” is 
observed. 

Still another idea used twice by Chettle, but seldom, if ever,® 
by other dramatists, is that of one person pleading with a dying 
friend or lover to “keep in” his “soul” (“spirit”) but a little 
longer until he can explain something, or in order that he may 
accompany the dying one in the moment of death. This likewise 
occurs in The Trial. It is to be noted first that in all cases both 
the dying person and the speaker feel sure of death. In The 
Trial, Pembroke and Ferdinand, two friends, fight a duel, and 
both fall wounded, fatally they think. Ferdinand swoons, and 
thus Pembroke addresses his senseless body (See No. 16): 


O, yet a little longer, gracious time, 
Detain his princely spirit in his breast, 
That I may tell him he is misinform’d, 
And purge myself unto my dying friend. 


In Hoffmann, Lodowick and Lucibell, two lovers, are wounded, 
fatally they likewise believe. Lucibell swoons, whereupon 
Lodowick conjures her: 


Hover a little longer, blessed soul! 

Glide not away too fast; mine now forsakes 

Its earthly mansion, and on Hope’s gilt wings 
Will gladly mount with thine where angels sing 
Celestial ditties to the King of Kings. 


Again, in The Death, Robin Hood lies dying from a poison given 
him by the Prior, who is apprehended and condemned to death. 
The Prior repents, and throwing himself at the feet of Robin, 
exclaims: 

Keep in, keep in a little while thy soul, 

Till I have pour’d my soul forth at thy feet. 


But the passage which fully convinced me that Chettle wrote 
The Trial of Chivalry is the allusion in III. iii, p. 318, to the 
stories of Tereus and Philomel, and of Tarquin. (See No. 25). 
Whenever Chettle has occasion to speak seriously of a deed of 
ravishment, he never fails to mention Tereus. From 1595, when 


§ The only other occurrence I know of is in Part II of Heywood’s Edward IV, 
and it is not impossible that Chettle had a hand in that play. 
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he wrote Piers Plainnes, until 1602, when Hoffmann, his last 
extant play, appeared, he continued to utilize the story of 
Tereus. 
This array of parallels is amply sufficient, in my opinion, to 
establish Chettle’s authorship of The Trial of Chivalry. But 
further evidence in support of this conclusion is to be found in 
the types of character which are introduced in this play. Perhaps 
the most important of these is the type of villain. As Bullen has 
already remarked, “Bourbon and Roderick {in The Trial] are 
just such a pair of villains as young Playnsey and Sir Robert 
Westford in Chettle and Day’s Blind Beggar.”’ The observation 
may be carried further. For Chettle has two types of villains, 
both of which appear in The Trial: the first type, here repre- 
sented by Bourbon and Roderick, may be described as strong- 
willed, haughty, malignant, daring, and wholly unscrupulous. 
To this type belongs not only Sir Robert Westford of the Blind 
Beggar but much more so Sir Doncaster, the Prior, and King 
John of The Death, and Hoffmann. The second type is repre- 
sented in The Trial by Peter de Lions; though not so strong- 
willed as the villains of the first type, he is as conscienceless and 
he will do anything for money, if it may be done with safety. In 
other words, he is an under-villain, a useful tool for the great 
villains. These lesser villains are always humorous. Of this 
type are Lorrique of Hoffmann, young Playnsey of The Blind 
Beggar, and Skink of Look About You.® Perhaps the most singu- 
lar feature of all these villains is their habit of “laughing” when 
some one is in sorrow or distress. After Bourbon has ruined the 
beauty of Bellamira’s face with poison, Roderick, his accomplice, 
says: “I know he did, and Jaugh to think on it.” (See No. 26). 
The two villains together cause the kings of France and Navarre 
to war with each other, and Roderick rejoices: “Ha, ha! I 
laugh to see these kings at jar.” Roderick and Bourbon later 
chuckle over the success of their plans, which involved the 
grief of many people. As for the villains in Chettle’s other plays, 
the Prior of The Death, when Robin Hood is to be poisoned, 
remarks: “Ha, ha, ha! I cannot choose but laugh, To see my 


7 Bullen, Old English Plays, III. 

§ It might be well to note, though, that Playnsey is not very humorous, and 
Skink has no greater villain to serve; but they nevertheless preserve the essential 
characteristics of the type under discussion. 
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cousin cozen’d in this sort.”. When Hoffmann has his enemy’s 
son in his power, he exclaims: “Ha, ha! how I /augh to see how 
dastard fear Hastens the death-doomed wretch to his distress.” 
Later he brings about the deaths of three persons, and then says 
to his under-villain, “Art thou not plumped with /aughter, my 
Lorrique?” Again, after he has caused a brother to kill his 
brother and his sweetheart, and after killing a duke, Hoffmann 
desires to “sing a hymn unto the Fates, Composed of Jaughing 
interjections.”® Lorrique betrays Hoffmann to death, and solilo- 
quizes, “I laugh to see How I outstrip the prince in villainy.” 
By a plot, Playnsey and Sir Robert Westford (Blind Beggar) 
accomplish the disgrace and exile of noble Momford, whereupon 
Sir Robert exults: “Ha, ha, ha! gill, gill, gill! I have been ready 
to burst” with laughter. Through the mouth of Grissil, Chettle 
explains why all of his wicked characters have this peculiar 
trait: “For villains laugh when wrong oppresseth right.” There 
are yet other similarities between the villains of The Trial of 
Chivalry and those of his known plays, but what I have pointed 
out is enough to show that Roderick, Bourbon, and Peter de 
Lions are typical of Chettle. 

The Clown of The Trial, Katharine’s man, may not so readily 
be recognized as Chettle’s. No doubt can remain, though, after 
a comparison of his scattered speeches, which are but few, with 
those of Stilt and Old Stilt of Hoffmann in II1.ii. The Clown has 
a humorous knack of misusing words, as have the two Stilts, 
father and son. Prince Ferdinand is thought to have been killed. 
The Clown, standing beside his supposed grave, remarks: “I 
say no more, but I pray God send him a joyful insurrection.” 
(See No. 32). Stilt and his father aid Prince Jerome in a rebellion 
against the Duke of Prussia, concerning which Old Stilt speaks: 
“Now, sir, the old duke has put out a declamation [declaration], 
and says our rising is no other than a resurrection” ; and again, 
“Ay, truly, my lord, we raised the resurrection.” The Clown 
wishes to compliment and placate Dick Bowyer, and does so as 
follows: “Not you, sir; I called you not so. I know you to be a 
very insufficient ill-spoken gentleman.”!® Old Stilt thus com- 
mends Prince Jerome: “a virtuous prince, a wise prince, and a 


® Hoffmann, III. i. 237-8. 
10 The Trial, III. i, p. 306. 
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most respectless prince.”"" The Clown is entirely Chettle’s, and 
his humour is very different from that of Bowyer and his soldiers, 
a type of humour which Chettle never produces. 

Finally, it may be noted that the plot of The Trial is con- 
structed in accordance with Chettle’s method in other plays, by 
a peculiar mixture of history and romance, wherein the romance 
takes the upper hand and changes the facts of real or supposed 
history to suit its purpose. Thus Schelling describes The Trial 
of Chivalry as a “mixture of romance and pseudo-historical 
lore. “Here,” he continues, “on the background of a war 
and truce between France and Navarre of an indetermin- 
able date, the loves of the two young princes of these lands 
are detailed, an English Earl of Pembroke figuring as a hero 
and one Cavaliero Bowyer as a humorist.” This, however, 
is one of the special characteristics which H. Dugdale 
Sykes and Tucker Brooke™ have pointed out in the plays 
of Chettle, and on the basis of it the former endeavored to 
prove Chettle’s authorship of Look About You. None of Chettle’s 
extant dramas is without its romance, and those which have an 
historical setting show clearly how little he regarded the facts of 
history. The Blind Beggar, The Downfall and The Death of 
Robert, Earl of Huntington, and Look About You have English 
history for background, but disregard almost entirely facts in 
the lives of the historical personages whom they portray. 
Patient Grissil is based on a romantic legend, and Hoffmann, 
though distinctly a chronicle play, has no discoverable historical 
basis. Hoffmann also has a prominent romantic story. This 
peculiarity of The Trial, then, as being characteristic of all his 
plays, points to Chettle as the author. 

In conclusion a remark may be ventured in regard to Chettle’s 
collaborator in The Trial and the share of the play which is 
probably to be assigned to him. Cavaliero Dick Bowyer and his 
soldiers belong entirely to another hand than Chettle’s, and so 
does Peter de Lions when he appears in connection with the 
Bowyer-Thomasin episode. The portion of the play dealing with 
these characters is comparatively small. The Clown is wholly 
Chettle’s, even when he appears in the Bowyer scenes; and the 


1 Hoffmann, III. ii. 41-2. 

2 F. E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, I, 413. 

3 Notes and Queries, 12 S, XII (Apr. 28, 1923), p. 324. 
“The Tudor Drama, pp. 341-2 
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same seems to be true of Pembroke and Ferdinand. All other 
characters belong to Chettle. The collaborator’s share of The 
Trial is confined to the following scenes and pages: J.i, p. 273, 
Peter’s speech; JJ.i, p. 285-91, Bowyer and his soldiers, Peter 
and Thomasin; /J/.i, p. 303-7, Bowyer and his soldiers; 7 V.i, 
Bowyer’s three short speeches on pp. 328, 329, 330; V.ii, further 
speeches by Bowyer (also a few by Peter) on pp. 343-4, 346, 347, 
349-50, 351. Who this collaborator is, I do not know. Bullen 
suggests Munday or Day; Fleay™ and Greg,'® Heywood. 
Munday, I believe, cannot be the writer; Heywood seems, in my 
opinion, to be the likeliest guess. 
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6 Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, I, 318-9. 
1° Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, II, 187. 
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XVIII. 


THOMAS RANDOLPH’S PART IN THE AUTHORSHIP 
OF HEY FOR HONESTY 


EY FOR HONESTY, the lively seventeenth century 

adaptation of the Plutus of Aristophanes, was long at- 
tributed without question to the joint authorhip of Thomas 
Randolph and a certain F. J. whose identity has never been 
ascertained.! The title-page of the first edition reads: “IT\ovu- 
TopPaduia Tdovroyauia. A Pleasant Comedie, Entituled Hey for 
Honesty, Down with Knavery. Translated out of Aristophanes 
his Plutus, by Tho: Randolph. Augmented and Published 
by F. J.”* This unambiguous statement of dual authorship 
went unchallenged until 1875. Several attempts were then 
made to prove that Randolph had no part whatever in the 
translation, and that the whole play was written by F. J. 
It is the purpose of this article to present new evidence, first, 
that the play is in truth the result of dual authorship, and 
second, that Thomas Randolph was the original translator and 
adapter. 

After the publication of the first edition in 1651 Hey for 
Honesty was not reprinted until 1875, when Hazlitt included 
it in his inaccurate edition of Randolph’s works.* The con- 
troversy in regard to Randolph’s authorship of this play was 
opened immediately after by an anonymous writer in The 
Saturday Review* who undertook to prove that Randolph could 
not have written Hey for Honesty. This writer states that 
Hey for Honesty is full of allusions to events that occurred 
after Randolph’s death in 1635, and adds that it was “deliber- 
ately rejected by the editor of Randolph’s works in 1652, 1664, 


1 Hazlitt found an “unpublished” play in the British Museum called The 
Queen of Corsica, 1642, by Francis Jaques. (Works of Thomas Randolph, ed. 
Hazlitt, 1875, II, 375.) Greg (Handlist of English Plays, 1900, p. 88) identifies 
this Francis Jaques with the F. J. who augmented Hey for Honesty. Without 
an investigation and comparison of the two plays, such an identification is, 
of course, conjectural. 

? London, 1651, 4°, A-G in fours. Printed in two columns. 

3 Works of Thomas Randolph, ed. W. Carew Hazlitt, London, 1875. 

* August 21, 1875. 
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and 1668, whom we know to have been his brother Robert, 
no bad versifier himself, and ful! of respect for Thomas Ran- 
dolph’s talents.” 

Fleay,® Sir Sidney Lee,’ and Ward’ follow The Saturday 
Review and reject Randolph for the same reasons. The play 
“may have been founded on a translation of the Plutus of 
Aristophanes by Thomas Randolph,” says Fleay, “but in its 
present state it is certainly more like the work of an imitator 
.... I believe that F. J., who ‘augmented and published’ it, 
wrote it altogether, using Randolph’s name to cover his attack 
on the Roundheads.” Fleay finds it significant, also, that the 
play “has no publisher’s name to it, being surreptitiously 
printed.” 

The existence in Hey for Honesty of allusions to events that 
occurred after 1635 would, indeed, be convincing evidence 
that Randolph was not the original author were it not for the 
assertion in the first edition that the play was “augmented” 
by F. J. These later allusions can therefore be satisfactorily 
explained by assuming that they are the work of the second 
author, F. J. The mere fact that such allusions exist is not in 
itself conclusive proof that Randolph had no part whatever 
in the authorship. 

A similar fallacy is evident in the other argument of The 
Saturday Review, that the play was “deliberately rejected by 
the editor of Randolph’s works in 1652, 1664, and 1668.” That 
it was not included in these editions is undeniable. But that it 
was rejected “deliberately” is by no means so certain. As 
Hazlitt suggests,* “it may have been excluded accidentally 
or out of a feeling that it was the result of divided authorship.”® 


5 F. G. Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1891, II, 167. 

® Dict. of Nat. Biog., art. on Randolph, by Sidney Lee. 

7 A. W. Ward, Hist. English Dramatic Lit., 1899, III, 163. 

8 Randolph’s Works, ed. Hazlitt, II, 374. 

® Hazlitt was well aware, in printing Hey for Honesty, that it contained allu- 
sions to events that took place after Randolph’s death. But he attributes them 
to F. J. In foot-notes he calls attention to five of these allusions (ibid., pp. 412, 
418, 423, 440, and 447). In two of these, however, Hazlitt is mistaken. Con- 
cerning a reference to “dippers” and “anabaptists” (ibid., p. 440), he says: 
“This passage reads like an addition by the editor and augmenter. The ana- 
baptist controversy made no great stir till after the poet’s death.” As The 
Saturday Review points out, Jonson mentions “dippers” and “doppers” in 1620, 
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Finally, in regard to Fleay’s contention that the play “has 
no publisher’s name to it, being surreptitiously printed,” it 
may be observed that in 1651, when the first edition was issued, 
the Puritan legislation against the theater had been in effect 
for nine years, and that the play, in its published form, was a 
virulent attack upon the dominant party. No other explanation 
of the publisher’s desire to conceal his identity seems necessary. 

Schelling,’ Kottas," Parry," and Moore Smith" perceive 
the fallacies in these arguments, and credit the play to Randolph. 
Schelling finds similarities to Randolph’s style in its broad 
humour and its type characters. Kottas sees Randolph’s hand 
in its method of composition and in its spirit. He notes that the 
Puritans are satirized in The Muses’ Looking Glass, and that 
both the Puritans and the Church of Rome are satirized in 
The Conceited Peddler. He finds also supposed similarities" 
between Hey for Honesty and the Amyntas, and between Hey 
for Honesty and The Jealous Lovers. Dr. Parry observes that 
the general scheme as well as a number of individual passages 
are in Randolph’s style. And Prof. Moore Smith lists ten 
parallel passages and rare allusions which appear in Hey for 
Honesty and also in Randolph’s unquestioned works. 

These scholars, though ably opposed by Ward, Fleay, 
Sidney Lee, and the anonymous author in The Saturday Review, 
appear to have the bulk of evidence on their side. Accordingly, 





and 1625, and it could be added that the anabaptists had been mentioned 
repeatedly in literature before 1635. Again, Hazlitt calls an allusion to Gregory 
Brandon (ibid., p. 412) an interpolation by F. J., because “Brandon was not 
the executioner so early as 1635.” Asa matter of fact, Brandon was the common 
hangman as early as 1616. He was succeeded by his son Richard Brandon (see 
D. N. B.) in 1640. Hazlitt must have been confusing Gregory with Richard 
when he wrote this note. 

10 Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 1908, II, 87. 

" Kottas, Thomas Randolph, Sein Leben und Seine Werke, Wien und Leip- 
zig, 1909, p. 81 ff. 

12 Poems and Amyntas of Thomas Randolph, ed. Parry, 1917, p. 42. 

13 Moore Smith, “The Canon of Randolph’s Dramatic Works” The Review 
of English Studies, July, 1925, p. 310. 

4 Kottas goes somewhat more deeply into the question, but his evidence is 
rendered doubtful by the inaccuracy of his statements. In comparing Hey 
for Honesty with Randolph’s undisputed plays, he finds similarities which simply 
do not exist. It hardly seems possible that Kottas can have read some of 
the plays which he undertakes to discuss. 
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all that can be hoped in this essay is to approach the subject 
from a new point of view and to supplement the opinions of 
Schelling, Kottas, Parry, and Moore Smith with new material. 

Whatever Randolph’s connections with Hey for Honesty may 
have been, it is certain that he did not write any of the passages 
alluding to events that occurred after his own death in 1635. 
These passages must be the work of F. J. But it does not follow, 
as some critics would have it, that F. J. wrote the whole play. 
On the contrary, there is distinct evidence that it is the work 
of two authors, one of whom, F. J., introduced certain addi- 
tions and interpolations in 1649 or 1650. 

The play as it stands is a free translation of the Plutus of 
Aristophanes. Some parts of it, however, are much freer 
than others, and there are frequent passages which have no 
counterpart at all in the Greek. Now it is in this last group, 
in the passages which are entirely modern additions, that all 
the allusions of later date than Randolph’s death occur. Some- 
times one or two speeches are slipped in, often lengthy passages 
are inserted bodily; but invariably it is these additions and 
interpolations which contain the references to the Civil War." 
In fact, of the seventy or more allusions to events after Ran- 
dolph’s death," every one shows clear evidence of having been 
added at later date to some original form of the translation. 

A few examples may serve, perhaps, to make this clear. The 
Introduction;!” the Epilogue; Act II, Scenes vi and vii; and 
Act V, Scene ult., are modern additions, and have no counter- 
part in Aristophanes. Yet these few scenes contain about a 
third of the Civil War allusions in the play. Again, Act II, 
Scene 1, contains the following speech: 


Carion. Ay, in zooth, neighbor Lackland, as rich as Midas, if you 
had but ass’s ears. 


This speech in Aristophanes is as follows:'8 
Cario. Nay more, you shall be Midases, if asse’s ears you’ll tie on. 


% Most of the allusions to events after 1635 refer to the Civil War. 

6 Of these Hazlitt notes three (Randolph’s Works, II, 418, 423, and 447); 
Kottas two (op. cit., p. 81 ff.); and The Saturday Review ten. 

17 Several references in the Introduction become clear when it is realized 
that the Ghost of Cleon is almost certainly intended to represent the ghost of 
Pym, who died in 1643. 


8 The Plutus of Aristophanes, trans. by W. R. Kennedy, 1912, p. 17. 
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The next speech in Aristophanes is: 


Chorus. I feel so gay, I feel so blithe, that I would like for pleasure, 
If what you say is solemn truth, with you to tread a measure. 


In Hey for Honesty this speech is rendered thus: 


Stiff. I could give a penny for a Maypole to dance the morris for 
arrant joy. Shall we be rich, i’ vaith? 


But, whereas these two speeches are consecutive in Aristo- 
phanes, in Hey for Honesty there is inserted between them a 
passage eleven speeches long, in which, be it noted, there are 
several of the above mentioned references to events after 
Randolph’s death. This is the only passage in the scene, 
moreover, which contains such references. The evidence clearly 
points to the probability that F. J. inserted this passage when 
he was making his augmentations. Throughout the play, all 
the allusions to the events after 1635 can be shown to have been 
interpolated in some such manner as this. 

An obvious objection to this theory suggests itself here. It 
is but natural, one might justifiably say, that all the allusions 
to later events are contained in the passages that are modern 
additions, and that have no foundation in Aristophanes, be- 
cause in the literally translated portions of the play, there 
could be no references except those found also in Aristophanes. 
This objection is easily answered. There are no passages in 
Hey for Honesty so literally translated that references to England 
are precluded. In one of the sentences quoted above there are 
references to a penny, to a maypole, and to a morris dance. 
Yet this sentence is translated with not a bit more freedom 
than are the majority of the speeches in the play. Every page 
is crammed with allusions to contemporary men, books, customs, 
and events. Every sentence is a comment upon English manners 
of the seventeenth century. But only a relatively few passages 
contain allusions to events that took place after Randolph’s 
death; and these, when a comparison with Aristophanes is made, 
seem very evidently to be the additions of a second author. 

Consider, for example, the following typical passages. The 
Plutus of Aristophanes:'® 


Chremylus. Well, I'll reveal, for you of all my slaves, 
I rank the first in loyalty... . and theft. 


19 Kennedy’s trans., p. 2. 
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Hey for Honesty:?° 


Chremylus. Well, I have not the power to conceal from thee any 
longer, for of all my slaves thou art so trusty, true-hearted, faithful, 
and honest, that I dare swear there is not an arranter thief amongst ’em. 


The Plutus of Aristophanes:** 


Cario. We hasted to the temple of the god, 
Leading the creature then the wretchedest, 
But now the happiest beyond compare, 
And the most fortunate in all the world, 
And first we took him down to the seashore, 
And washed him. 


Hey for Honesty :* 


Carion. Then I begin. First we came to the god leading Plutus, 
then most miserable, but now as happy as Fortunatus his nightcap. 
First we made him a dipper; we ducked him over head and ears in 
water, and then we made him an anabaptist.* 


Free though they are, these passages are quite obviously 
translations, or, if the term be preferred, adaptations of Aristo- 
phanes. There can be no doubt that the English is here derived, 
and fairly closely derived, from the Greek. Yet — and here 
is the crux of the situation— there is plenty of room in 
these passages for serviceable English allusions. Dippers, 
anabaptists, Fortunatus his nightcap — nothing could be 
more English, though plainly suggested in each case by the 
thought and situation in Aristophanes. Throughout the play, 
in fact, allusions to England before 1635 repeatedly occur in 
the most literally translated passages. Allusions to England 
after 1635, however, can be found only in the modern additions; 
in the passages that do not originate in Aristophanes. 

In at least one passage, moreover, there is an allusion that 
must have been made before 1635. Act V, Scene i, contains 
the following sentence: “thou [i. e. the Pope], the devil, 
Cardinal Richelieu, and the French faction at court, have 
brought all the wars into England.” This refers to Bucking- 
ham’s ill-fated attempt to relieve the Huguenots at Rochelle, 

2° Randolph’s Works, ed. Hazlitt, II, 387. 

1 Kennedy’s trans., p. 36. 

2 Randolph’s Works, ed. Hazlitt, II, 440. 

* Hazlitt incorrectly calls this passage an interpolation by F. J. 
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in 1626-7, when Richelieu was oppressing them, and to the 
attendants of Queen Henrietta Maria who came over with 
her to England. It certainiy could not have been written in 
1649-51, when F. J. presumably made his “augmentations,” 
for Richelieu died in 1642. The evidence is conclusive that 
Hey for Honesty is the work of two authors. 

In showing that Thomas Randolph was the primary author 
and original translator of the play, I shall rely solely upon 
certain parallel passages in Hey for Honesty and in Randolph’s 
undoubted works. An investigation of the versification of the 
play would be difficult and perhaps valueless, because any given 
specimen of verse may or may not have been tampered with 
by the editor, F. J. Moreover, a large part of the play is written 
in prose. The parallel passages, some of which, it must be 
admitted, are more convincing than others, follow, therefore, 
without further comment. 


Hey for Honesty, p. 418:*4 


Hang Brerwood and Carter in Crackanthorp’s garter, 
Let Kekerman too bemvan us; 
I’ll be no more beaten for greasy Jack Seaton, 
And conning of Sandersonus. 


Aristippus, p. 25: 
Hang Brerewood and Carter in Crackenthorp’s garter: 
Let Keckerman, too, bemoan us: 
I'll be no more beaten for greasy Jack Seaton, 
Or conning of Sandersonus. 


Hey for Honesty, p. 473: 

Sir, was it you that was so saucy with my master’s doors to knock 
them so peremptorily? they shall bring an action of battery against 
you. 

Poems, p. 634: 
What damage given to my doors might be, 
If doors might action have of battery! 

Hey for Honesty, p. 457: 


.... full of Babylon lice, 
Like the foul smock of Austria. 


* All page numbers refer to Randolph’s Works, ed. Hazlitt, 1875. 
% Hazlitt notes the similarity of these two passages (ibid., p. 457). 
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Aristippus, p. 29: 


I gave the Duchess of Austria a receipt to keep her smock from being 
animated when she had not shifted it for a twelvemonth. 


Hey for Honesty, p. 423: 


.... mine are all diminutives. Tom Thumbs, 
Not one Colossus, not one Garagantua among them. 


Oratio Praevaricatoria, p. 679: 


.... taceat miracula Tom Thumb; 
Nec se gigantem jactet Garagantua tantum. 


Hey for Honesty, p. 469: 


.... would any but an Orlando or Jeronymo have used a poor woman 
so? 


Oratio Praevaricatoria, p. 680: 


Impiger Orlando jam non est tam furioso; 
Non te, Jeronyme, cogemus sugere lecto. 


Hey for Honesty, p. 455: 


Faith, I can walk the Exchange, 
Put on an Indian face, spit China fashion; 
Discourse of new-found worlds, call Drake a gander; 
Ask if they hear news of my fleet of ships 
That sail’d by land through Spain to the Antipodes 
To fetch Westphalia bacon. I can discourse 
Of shorter ways to the Indies... . 

.... dream of plots, 

To bring Argier by shipping unto Dover. 


Poems, p. 637: 


But when I view thee gravely nod and spit 
In a grave posture, shake thy head, and fit 
Plots to bring Spain to England, and confine 
King Phillip’s Indies unto Middleton’s mine. 


Hey for Honesty, p. 432: 


Her lice come ap Shinken, ap Shon, ap Owen, ap Richard, ap Morgan, 
ap Hugh, ap Brutus, ap Sylvius, ap Aeneas, and so up my shoulder. 


% Noted by Moore Smith, op. cit., p. 310. Cf. Sir John Oldcastle, Act I, 
Sc 1, 1. 80: Her coozin ap Ries, ap Evan, ap Morrice, ap Morgan, ap Lleuellyn, 
ap Madoc, ap Meredith, ap Griffen, ap Davy, ap Owen, ap Shinken Shones. 
The Shakspere Apocrypha, ed. Brooke, 1908, p. 130. 
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Oratio Praevaricatoria, p. 674: 

. ab Aenea ad Brutum, a Bruto ad Sylvium, a Sylvio ad Carado- 
cam, a Caradoco ad Utherum Pendragonem, ab Uthero Pendragone ad 
Cadwalliderum et successores—— ad Owen, ad Powell, ad Shinken, ad 
Shone, et sic ad Buckley. 


Hey for Honesty, p. 400: 
Sirrah Carion, where be your couple of footmen? 


Poems, p. 520: 
My legs run footmen by me, go or stand. 


The following interesting allusions in Hey for Honesty occur 
also in Randolph’s undoubted works: Banks the conjuror, 
p. 391, 438, Aristippus, p. 23; Hobson the carrier, p. 391, 
Conceited Peddler, p. 44; Sir Hugh Middleton,?’ p. 391, 447, 
Poems, p. 637; Doomsday Book, p. 399, Conceited Peddler‘ 
p. 47, Muses’ Looking Glass, p. 248; “the gunpowder treason,” 
p. 401, 415, Aristippus, p. 10, Conceited Peddler, p. 38, Muses’ 
Looking Glass, p. 201; Prester John, p. 409, Aristippus, p. 27, 31, 
Muses’ Looking Glass, p. 223; “the great tub at Heidelburg,” 
p. 422, Aristippus, p. 30; Sir Giles Mompesson,?’ p. 456, 
Aristippus, p. 16; Aristotle’s well,?” p. 447, Aristippus p. 6, 
Poems, p. 637; Don Quixote, p. 437, Conceited Peddler, p. 49, 
Oratio Praevaricatoria, p. 679. Utopia, p. 478, 399, Amyntas, 
p. 279; Edward Littleton, p. 427, Poems, p. 536; Maxentius,?’ 
p. 467, Poems, p. 540; Diogenes, p. 393, Aristippus, p. 7, 12; 
Merlin, p. 430, Aristippus, p. 11, Poems, p. 565; Terra del 
Fuegos,?” p. 480, Poems, p. 648; Terra incognitas, p. 480, 
Conceited Peddler, p. 37; the Fortunate Islands, p. 480, Muses’ 
Looking Glass, p. 220. Pope Joan, p. 457, 488, Poems, p. 567; 
Pericles, p. 421, Oratio Praevaricatoria, p. 680; Talmud, p. 479, 
Poems, p. 566; Chaldee, p. 479, Muses’ Looking Glass, p. 234; 
the Turk in Poland, p. 478, Muses’ Looking Glass, p. 223; 
Dr. Faustus, p. 458, 459, Aristippus, p. 11; Tamberlain, p. 431, 
436, 438, Poems, p. 540. 

The following are the chief allusions to events of later date 
than Randolph’s death in 1635. Many of them, such as the 
allusions to the Cavaliers, Roundheads, sequestrators, and to 
the excise, are repeated several times, so that the total number 
approaches seventy or seventy-five. 


37 Noted by Moore Smith, Joc. cit. 
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Cavaliers (1641), Roundheads (1641), the Excise (1643), the 
use of Goldsmith’s Hall as the Exchequer of the Common- 
wealth (1641), the decline of the Royalist cause (1645-6),?8 
the military forces in the Civil War (1642), the death of Pym 
(1643) ,2® the Directory of Public Worship (1645), Hopton and 
Montrose (1642), the Irish Rebellion (1641), the Levellers 
(1644), the Independents (1643), sequestration of Royalist 
property by Parliament (1642), the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines (1643), the service book (1636), the abolishment of 
Common Prayer (1645), the Book of Canons (1636), Prince 
Rupert (1642), siege of Basing House (1643), siege of Bristol 
(1643), use of St. Paul’s Cathedral as a stable (1645), Rupert 
in command of the fleet (1648), death of Laud (1645), Prynne 
and Burton pilloried (1637), Ormond’s forces (1641), Marston 
Moor (1644), Pope Innocent X(1644), the Long Parliament 
(1640),2° Milton’s divorce pamphlets (1643-4). 

These allusions, as we have seen, do not prove that F. J. 
was the sole author of Hey for Honesty. On the contrary, they 
are the very means by which the dual authorship of the play is 
revealed. Because of this dual authorship, finally; because of 
the parallel passages quoted above; because of the presence 
of Randolph’s name on the title-page of the first edition; and 
because of the similarities to Randolph’s style noted by Schelling, 
Parry, and Moore Smith, Randolph must have been the original 
author of Hey for Honesty. 


Cyrus L. Day 


28 “Honest Cavaliers are known by their threadbare clothes.” (Introd.). 

29 The Ghost of Cleon represents the ghost of Pym. In Cleon’s long 
speech (Introduction) many of Pym’s deeds are indirecty mentioned, such as 
the heavy taxation of 1642 and 1643, the Covenant (1643), and the impeach- 
ment of Manwaring (1628). This latter is referred to as having occurred “some 
twenty years now since,” which, if the figure were exact, would place F. J.’s 
additions in 1648. 

%© Hazlitt (Works of Randolph, 11, 490) is in doubt whether the parliament 
of 1628 or of 1640 is intended. The reference to the “plunderers” in the next 
line indicates that it is the Long Parliament that is referred to. 
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XIX. 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF HOMER 


IKE others whose work happens to lie in the classics as 

much as in English, I have been indebted to Professor 
F. M. K. Foster’s English Translations from the Greek (Columbia 
University, 1918) and the deeper one sinks into bibliographical 
quagmires the more one appreciates the labor, as well as the 
infinite possibilities of error, involved in compiling such a list. 
I say this because it is a rather easy and ungracious thing to 
pick holes in one section of a bibliographical manual covering 
a wide field. An independent survey of Homeric translations, 
which I undertook in the course of an attempt to trace the 
history of classical themes in English verse, discloses a number 
of omissions and some apparent mistakes in Dr. Foster’s 
section on Homer. In presenting this supplement to his work 
I abide (except in one or two items) by his own principles, and 
confine myself to literal translations, excluding excerpts, adapta- 
tions, paraphrases and the like. In the following chronological 
list the numbered items refer to Foster’s book; those without 
numbers are additions: 


“2. Penelopes Complaint: Or, A Mirrour for wanton Minions. Taken 
out of Homers Odissea, and written in English Verse, by Peter Colse. 
1596. 4°.” (Foster, p.62). 

This is far from a literal translation of Homer, being a free adaptation 
and paraphrase of some passages. It should not therefore be included. 

“8, The strange, vvonderfull and bloudy Battell betweene the Frogs 
and Mise:. . . .Paraphrastically done into English Heroycall verse by 
W. F. CCC. 1613. 4°.” (Foster, p.63). 

This also is not a translation, but a free, expanded paraphrase. The 
date quoted is probably a misprint for 1603. 

“11. The Crowne of all Homers Workes Batrachomyomachia Or the 
Battaile of Frogs and Mise. His Hymn’s—and—Epigrams Translated 
According to ye Originall. By George Chapman. [1624?] Fol. 

Reprinted: [Introduction by S. W. Singer] 1818; [Edited by Smith] 
1858 ; [Edited by Richard Hooper] 1887.’’ (Foster, p.64). 

I do not know any edition of Chapman’s pieces by Smith. Hooper’s 
edition was published in 1858, not 1887, and bears the imprint “London: 
John Russell Smith, Soho Square, 1858.” 
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Z “12. Homers Iliads and Odisses, translated....by John Ogelsby 

1: [Licensed to Master Thom. Tycroft, April 18, 1656.] 

| i Reprinted: [Iliad only] 1660; [Odyssey only] 1665; 2 vol. 1669.” 

: (Foster, p. 64). 

Hs I do not know of any editions of Ogilby’s Iliad and Odyssey earlier 

hin than those of 1660 and 1665, although Dr. Foster calls them reprints. 

i 1660.—“The First Booke of Homer’s Iliads. Translated by Thomas 

i Grantham, M. A. of Peter-House in Cambridge. . . .London, 1660.” 

i The first book is translated into heroic couplets. The writer does 

am) part of the second book, but the catalogue of the ships is too much for 

ble him, and he explains: “I see no reason why I should afflict my Brain 

| i any further in translating a Buttery-Book, which will be irksome to the 

ae Reader; therefore I will acquiesce for the second Book, and go on to the 

oa third, by the help of my Almighty God, to whom be glory for ever.” 

| There follows the translation of the third book, which however shows 

no internal evidence of divine aid. 

1726.—“The Iliad in a Nutshell: or Homer’s Battle of the Frogs and 

Mice. [Translated in verse, and illustrated with notes by S. Wesley.] 
.London, 1726. 8°” 

“95, Iliad, Book I. H. Fitz~-Cotton. 1749. 8°.” (Foster, p.66). 

This is a travesty, and should not be included. 
1755.—*An Essay towards a translation of Homer’s Works. In blank 
verse. With notes, by J. N. Scott..... London, 1755. 4°.” 

Dr. Foster may have omitted this because it consists of translations 
of excerpts, but there are so many of these that it seems worth men- 
tioning. 

“30. Hymn to Venus. [Translated by W. Congreve] [In Johnson’s 
English Poets]. 1779-81.” (Foster, p.67). 

In a chronological table this surely ought to appear under its ori- 
ginal date, 1710 (Works, Tonson). 
1781.—“Homer’s Hymn to Ceres, translated in English verse, by R. 
Hole . . . . Exeter, 1781.” 

Hole is named by Dr. Foster (p.65), but only as one of a number of 
translators in an American reprint of 1872. 

“36. Homer’s Works in English. 12 vol., 1805-06. 8°.” (Foster, p. 67). 

This is one of a good many items for which the bibliographer does 
7.) not supply enough details for identification. 
uy 1810.—“The Frog-and-Mouse-Fight, translated from the Greek by 
i Edward, Lord Thurlow . . . [1810?] .4°. Forming pp. 28-50 of some 
i t larger work apparently written by the second Lord Thurlow.”} 











1 Quoted from the Brit. Mus. Cat. My titles are taken almost wholly from 
the titlepages of books in the Brit. Mus., or from the Museum Catalogue. 
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1810.—“The battle of the Frogs and Mice; from the Batrachomyo- 

machia: with miscellaneous translations.... Cambridge, [1810.] 
This book includes a translation of part of Iliad i. 

1810.—“A Translation of the first seven books of the Odyssey of 


Homer. [In verse. By Charles Lloyd.] .. . . Birmingham, 1810. 8°.” 
“41.— Odyssey: [Translated into English verse.] 1811. 12°.” (Foster, 
p.68). 


The meagre information leaves one uncertain what work is referred 
to. 
1818 ff.—Shelley’s translations of Homeric hymns. Dr. Foster men- 
tions Shelley only as forming part of an American reprint of Parnell in 
1872 (Foster, p.65). 
“49. The First Book of the Iliad, translated by [William John] Blew. 
1831.” (Foster, p.68). 

This book contains also translations of the Batrachomyomachia, the 
Hyman to the Delian A pollo, and Iliad ii. 


1833.—“A Literal Translation of .... Homer’s Iliad. Prepared 
according to the text of Doctor Kennedy’s edition. By a Graduate of 
the University. New edition, etc. 3 vol... . Dublin, 1840-33. 12°” 


In the Brit. Mus. copy vols. 2 and 3 are dated 1833, and vol. 1, 1840. 

1834.—“Homerics [being a translation in verse of Odyssey Book V and 
Iliad Book III: attempted by Archdeacon Wrangham [Chester? 1834] 
8.” 
1835.—“A Literal Translation of the first, second, third, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth books of Homer’s Odyssey. By 
a Master of Arts . . . . Dublin, 1835. 8°.” 

Reprinted, London, 1845. 

“53. Homer’s Iliad. 1841.” (Foster, p.68). 

I do not know what work is referred to. 
1841.—“The first six Books of Homer’s Iliad, with an interpaged 
translation, line for line, and numerous notes. By the Author of “The 
first six Books of Virgil’s Aeneid” on the same plan... . London, 
1841. 12°.” 
1842.—“The Hymns to Apollo, to Aphrodite, to Pan, and others, 
translated into English verse by W. M. W. Call... . Lyra Hellenica, 
1842. 8°.” 
1843.—“Translations of two passages of the Iliad [iii.234-244 and vi. 
394-502 and a fragment of Kallinos. [By E. C. Hawtrey] . . . . London, 
1843. 4°.” 

This may have been omitted as coming in the category of excerpts, 
but Dr. Foster does not adhere strictly to his own rule in that regard 
(see numbers 26, 38, 42, 57), and one is inclined to make an exception of 
Hawtrey’s famous hexameters. 
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1844.—*The Iliad of Homer. [Book I.] Faithfully rendered in Homeric 
verse from the original Greek. By Philhellen Etonensis. [i. e. L. Shad- 
well] . . . . London, 1844. 8°.” 

1845.—The Iliad of Homer. Faithfully rendered in Homeric verse 
from the original Greek. By Lancelot Shadwell. Books i-ix.371.... 
London, 1844 (-45). 8°.” 

Book i. is the same as the preceding work of 1844. The books have 
separate paper covers. Books i., ii., iii., are dated 1844; books iv. and 
v., 1845; books vi., vii., viii., lack cover and date, and book ix. has a 
cover but no date. 

“54. Homer’s Iliad. 3 vols. 1846.” (Foster, p.69). 

I do not know what work this is. 

“56. Iliad, translated by T. S. Brandreth. 1849.” (Foster, p.69). 

The Brit. Mus. copy consists of two volumes bound together, with 
separate titlepages, both dated 1846, not 1849. 

“57. Homeric Ballads [from the Odyssey]; with Translation and notes 
by the late W. Maginn . . . . 1850. 8°. . . .” (Foster, p.69). 

Maginn wrote ballads taken from the Iliad as well as the Odyssey. 
A collected edition appeared in 1856, edited by Shelton Mackenzie. 
1850.—*The First Iliad of Homer. [Translated into English verse by 
W. G. T. Barter.] In Poems, original and translated, etc., 1850, 8°.” 
1850.—“The Iliad of Homer, the First, Second, and Third Cantos: 
translated . . . . in a metrical version most comformable, though not 
identical in construction, with the original Greek Hexameter.... 
London, 1850. 6.°” 

“60. The Iliad of Homer, literally rendered in Spenserian stanzas by 
W. G. T. Barter, 1857.” (Foster, p.69). 

The titlepage is dated 1854; the preface, 1853. 
1856,—“The Iliad of Homer: First Three Books . . . . Literally trans- 
lated . . . . by a Graduate of the University[of Dublin]. New edition. 
. . . . Dublin 1856. 12°.” 

These three books, except for some minor changes of revision, are the 
same as the first three of the 1840-33 set listed above. 
1858.—“The Odyssey of Homer: Books i.-ii; construed literally and 
word for word by the Rev. Dr. Giles . . . . 1858.” 
1860.—“Homer for the English, Iliad, Book v. The Prowess of Dio- 
med. (Book vi. The Parting of Hector and Andromache) [with an 
English verse translation] .... London, Eton [printed]; 1860. 8°.” 
Book v. occupies pp.79-108; book vi., pp.109-125. A pencilled note, 
dated June 13, 1860, on the flyleaf of the Brit. Mus. copy says: 
“Messrs. Whittaker & Co. state that this is the only part published, 
although it begins at p. 79.” 
1860.—“The Iliad. [A translation, in verse, of Books i.-xii., with a 
portion of Book xiii.] . . . . [1860?] 8°.” 
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1861.—“The Iliad of Homer, construed literally and word for word, 
by the Rev. Dr. Giles. 6 vol. [1861-82].” 
1861.—“The Iliad of Homer. The First Three Books faithfully trans- 
lated into English hexameters, according to the style and manner of 
the original. By .... F. H. J. Ritso.... London, 1861. 8°” 
1862.—“The Odyssey of Homer . . . . Books i.-vi [vii.-xxiv]. Construed 
literally and word for word by the Rev. Dr. Giles. 4 vol. [1862-77]. 
1862.—*Gradus ad Homerum; or, the A.B.C.D. of Homer: being a het- 
eroclite translation of the first four books of the Iliad into English 
heroics, with notes. By X.Y.Z. [i.e. William Purton] .... Oxford, 
1862. 8°.” 

This is not exactly a travesty but a serious attempt at a translation 
in a colloquial style. 
1862.—“*Homer’s Iliad. Book First. Translated into English hexame- 
ters by James Inglis Cochrane . . . . London, 1862. 8°.” 
1862.—*The lliad, Book, I.,in English hexameters, according to quan- 
tity. By John Murray . . . . London, 1862.” 
1862.—“Homer Iliad A. Literally translated into English hexameters. 
By James T. B. Landon . . . . Oxford and London, 1862.” 
“65. Iliad Books xx-xxii, with a literal translation and English notes. 
1862. 8°.” (Foster, p.69). 

I have not succeeded in identifying this work. 
“67. Iliad. [Anonymous. In hexameters.] 1862.” (Foster, p.69). 

I have not identified this work. 
1863.—“Homer Iliad B, Literally translated . . . . by J. T. B. Landon 
. « « «Oxford and London . . . . 1863.” 
1863.—“Batracho-myo-machia: or, The Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
An Homeric Fable; reproduced in dramatic blank verse. By T. S. 
Norgate . . . . London and Edinburgh .. . . 1863.” 
1866.—“Homer and the Iliad. [A translation of the Iliad into English 
verse, with dissertations, commentary, and notes.] By J. S. Blackie. 
4vol... . Edinburgh, 1866. 8°.” 
1866.—“The First Book of the Iliad of Homer, etc. [i. e. Il. vi. 407-465 
and II. viii. 542-561] rendered in the heroic couplet by Omega... . 
London, 1866.” 
1866.“Translations into English and Latin. By C. S. Calverley 
. . . « Cambridge and London, 1866.” 

This book contains a translation of ll. i.-ii. 
“74. Iliad translated by Philip Stanhope Worsley. Edit. by Coning- 
ton. 2 vol. 1868... .” (Foster, p.70) 
This is not quite correct. Vol. 2, containing Books xiii-xxiv, was trans- 
lated by Conington, with the exception of twelve stanzas of Book xiii, 
which are Worsley’s. Vol. 1 is dated 1865. 
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1868.—“Homeric Studies. [Containing Book i. of the Iliad and ex- 
tracts from other books, efc., “translated in the Early-English blank 
verse.”] by E. L. Swifte . . . . London, 1868. 4°.” 

“79. Iliad. W. L. Collins. 1869. [Ancient Classics].” (Foster, p.70). 

This work, the date of which is 1870, is not a translation. 

“80. Odyssey. Translated by W. L. Collins. 1870 [Ancient Classics].” 
(Foster, p.70). 

This also is not a translation. 

“81. Iliad. Translated by John Graham Cordery. 2 vol. 1870... .” 
(Foster p. 70). 

Both volumes of this work appeared in 1871. 
1872.—“Key to the Iliad of Homer. For the use of schools . . . . By 
W. R. Smith. [With the text of the first and sixth books, a large por- 
tion of the fifth, and a few select passages from the second.]... . 
Philadel phia, 1872. 8°.” 

This book has the text, and a translation in heroic verse, of the parts 
mentioned. 
1874.—*Homer’s Iliad. Translated [into English blank verse] by J. B. 
Rose . . . . London, 1874. 8°.” 
1878.—“Notes on Homer’s Odyssey, Books ix & x. With a literal trans- 
lation, by a Graduate in Classical Honours . . . . Cambridge, 1875, 4°.” 
1876.—“The Odyssey of Homer; construed literally and word for 
word. Book 17 . . . . [1876] by the Rev. Dr. Giles.” 

“87. Iliad and Odyssey. Translated by M. Barnard 2 vol. 1876.” 
(Foster, p.71). 

The one-volume Odyssey of 1876 does not mention any translation of 
the Iliad either done or contemplated, and I have not found any record 
of it. 
1879.—“The Deeds and Death of Patroclos. Book xvi. of the Iliad, 
with . .. . notes and index, and a literal translation. By H. Dunbar 

. . . «Glasgow, 1879. 8°.” 

1880.—“TIliad i. By Charles Wellington Stone. Cambridge: University 
Press, John Wilson and Son. 1880.” 
“95. Iliad, Books xiii and xiv, translated by Herbert Hailstone. 2 vol., 
Cambridge. 1880.” (Foster, p.71). 

Two other small volumes, containing Hailstone’s translation of 
Books xv and xxi, also appeared in 1880. 

“98. Iliad, translated by Herbert Hailstone. 1882. Books xiii and xiv 
are reprints of No. 95.” (Foster, p.72). 

I have not encountered such a complete translation by Hailstone. 
1889.—“The Ninth Odyssey of Homer . . . . rendered into hexameter 
verse by A. C. Grylls . . . . Cambridge, 1889. 8°.” 

“109. Iliad, Book xxii, with notes and translation by John Henry 
Freese. 1890. 
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Reprinted: [With Book xxiv] 1894.” (Foster p.73). 
According to the Brit. Mus. Cat., Books xxii and xxiii, together, 
appeared in 1890. The B. M. copy is undated. 

1890.—“Homer’s Iliad. Books xxii & xxiii. Translated into English by 
H. Hailstone . . . . Cambridge, 1890. 8°.” 

1891.—“The Odyssey of Homer, books ix.-xii. Rendered into English 
blank verse by W. Cudworth.... [Privately printed] 1891. 8°.” 
1891.—“The Sixth Book of Homer’s Iliad. A prose translation by 
Hallam Tennyson. See Tennyson (Hon. L) Lionel Tennyson. A mem- 
orial volume. 1891. 8°.” 

1898.—“The Odyssey, Book vii, in English Verse ... . London, 
Chiswick Press, 1898.” 

1899.—“The Homeric Hymns: a new prose translation and essays, lit- 
erary and mythological, by Andrew Lang.... London, 1899. 8°.” 
1900.—‘The Odyssey, rendered into English prose .... by Samuel 
Butler . . . . London, 1900. 8°.” 

1900.—*The First Book of the Iliad of Homer done into English by 
Edward Carpenter. [In verse.] 1900 . . . . The Story of Eros and Psyche, 
etc. 1900. 8°.” 

1908.—“Iliad Book ix. Translated from the text in the Pitt Press series 


by C. H. Prichard . . . . Cambridge, 1908. 8°.” 
1914.—“Hesiod. The Homeric Hymns and Homerica with an English 
Translation by H. G. Evelyn-White .... Loeb Classical Library, 


1914.” Listed by Foster only under Hesiod, p. 61. 

In addition to the items queried in the above list, there are 
two or three other translations named by Dr. Foster which I 
have not yet been able to identify. 

A few translations which have been issued since Dr. Foster’s 
dissertation appeared may be added here for the sake of com- 


pleteness. 
1919.—“The Odyssey, with an English translation by A. T. Murray 
.... two volumes... . Loeb Classical Library, 1919.” 


1921.—“The Odyssey translated into English, in the original metre, by 
Francis Caulfeild . . . . London, 1921. 8°.” 

1922.—“Thirty-two Passages from the Iliad in English rhymed verse. 
By C. D. Locock .... London, 1922. 8°.” 

1922.—“The Wrath of Achilleus. Translated from the Iliad into 
quantitative hexameters [with a preface on English prosody] by 
George Ernle . . . . London. 1922.” 

1923,—“Thirty-two Passages from the Odyssey. In English rhymed 
verse by C. D. Locock . . . . London, 1923.” 

1924.—“The Iliad with an English translation by A. T. Murray. 
Vol. I. London, 1924.” 

J. N. Doucras Bus 
























XX. 
ESSAYS AND LETTER-WRITING 


HOUGH Mr. C. E. Whitmore in his paper, “The Field of 

the Essay”! has suggested with exceptional sharpness the 
full function of the letter in the development of various essay 
types, he has, like other writers on the essay, failed definitely 
to relate the two forms. Both types-are exceedingly vague and 
complex. And if Mr. Whitmore decides that “the effort to 
discover a single continuous ‘essay tradition’ in English is 
vain” and adds that he “can see no reason to suppose that 
Lamb’s work would have been in the slightest degree altered if 
Bacon had never written a line;”’ it is likewise true that the 
letter throughout its history shows perhaps even more striking 
irregularities and lack of discipline. Nevertheless, though both 
essay and letter are inchoate literary identities which have in 
the past taken on a variety of exteriors, there are undoubtedly 
points in common between them; there is even, I should like 
to show, sufficient evidence to argue a definite and deliberate 
indebtedness on the part of essay writers for elements which 
belong primarily to the familiar letter and to it alone of all 
recognized literary forms. 

The problem of this relation has three phases. First, there was 
throughout the formative period of the essay a looseness of 
terminology and a vagueness of definition which served to 
confuse the two forms. In the second place, the mood of the 
essay is more closely related to that of the genuine familiar 
letter than to any other literary type. And finally, if it is pos- 
sible to show that an author has ever been so far conscious of 
a relation between letter and essay as to take material from 
one to the other without completely changing it, the obligation 
would seem to be established. 


In Montaigne, “father of the essay” in England as in France, 
we observe a scholar retired into a sort of romantic seclusion, 
who was wont to turn his mind inside out on paper, disclosing 
thereby some very curious and charming knick-knacks. It is 


1 P.M.L.A., XXXVI, 551 ff. 
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notable that he did not dedicate his work to a wide and dis- 
persed public, but “To the private commodity of my kinsfolk 
and friends.”? Writing in this vein, he had little prospect of 
a wide hearing, for both the conception of the essay and its 
name were innovations. Apparently it was not without con- 
sideration that he invented this non-commital form into which 
he sorted his reflections, or chose for it the new term, then as 
undefined as his writing was informal; for he was well aware of 
a long-established tradition that letters were the aptest con- 
tainers for casual and not fully digested comment. Speaking of 
letters, he writes: 


It is a kind of writing wherein my friends think I can do something; 
and I am willing to confess that I should rather have chosen to pub- 
lish my whimsies that way than any other, had I had to whom to 
write; but I wanted such a settled intercourse, as I once had, to at- 
tract me to it, to raise my fancy, and to support me. For to traffic 
with the wind, as some others have done, and to forge vain names to 
direct my letters to, in a serious subject, I could never do it but in 
a dream, being a sworn enemy to all manner of falsification. I should 
have been more diligent and more confident had I had a judicious 
and indulgent friend whom to address, than thus to expose myself 
to the various judgments of a whole people, and I am deceived if 
I had not succeeded better. I have naturally a humorous and familiar 
style, but it is a style of my own, not proper for public business, but 
like the language I speak, too compact, irregular, abrupt, and singular; 
and as to letters of ceremony that have no other substance than a 
fine contexture of courteous words, I am wholly to seek.’ 


Montaigne was not only aware of the advantage of writing 
in the familiar vein, but as further quotation would have shown, 
was well acquainted with the intricacies of formalized letter- 
writing; in fact his disgust with the usual formalism probably 
deterred him from the use of letters quite as much as the lack 
of a suitable correspondent. Forged names and a counterfeit 
emotion could not possibly have made his material more agree- 
able. Why then bother with a convention which was more 
often abused than fully utilized? Thus the essay—thing and 
term—made its appearance in the history of literature. 


2 Essays, Author to the Reader. 
3 Essays, A Consideration upon Cicero, Bk. I, Ch. xxxix. 
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The first English essayist in his turn saw clearly points of 

contact and likewise distinctions between the two forms, when 
he observed: “The word [sc. Essay] is late but the thing is 
auncient. For Senecaes Epistles to Lucillius, yf one marke 
them well, are but Essaies—that is dispersed Meditacons 
though conveyed in the form of Epistles.”* The Baconian essay 
consequently is deliberate, having little of the epistolary mood 
or manner. 

Other and later writers, however, were not always as accurate 
as Montaigne and Bacon had been in distinguishing between 
letter and essay. There was, in fact, a long tradition of im- 
personal letter-writing. Guevara’s letters, widely popular in 
English translations during the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, were Senecan, and if, with Bacon, one mark them 
well, they were but essays. Bishop Hall followed in the same 
vein with his “six decades” of letters, which were much too 
heavily weighted with moral concerns to be letters as we now 
prefer to use the word; and in imitating him, Markham with 
his Decades of Honour (1622, 1625) and War (1622) sank to 
new levels of dull moralizing. Howell, it is true, in his Epistole 
Ho-Eliane found the real pace of published literary letters, but 
his imitators fell back sadly into a dull informative gait.® 
At a later time Congreve and Dennis used the letter form for 
what we now without question call essays: Dennis in the 
Epistle Dedicatory to his Original Letters (1721) actually refers 
to three Letters on the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare as 
“an ESSAY upon the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare.”’ 
George Farquhar put his Discourse upon Comedy, in reference 
to the English Stage in a letter to a friend—a “familiar letter” 
the title page calls it—because “Here is nothing that cou’d 
make for my Advantage in either Preface or Dedication; no 


4 Essays, Dedication to Prince Henry, 1612 edit. This dedication was 
cancelled before publication owing to the death of the Prince. 

5 The title-page of the Spanish Letters, Historicall, Satiricall, and Moral, 
of the famous Don Antonio de Guevara, (trans. 1697), advertises that they were 
“written by way of Essay on different Subjects, and every where intermixt with 
both Raillerie and Gallantry.” 

6 The tone of Thomas Forde (Familiar Letters, 1660), one of Howell’s closest 
imitators, was somehow, in spite of the best intentions, impersonal. Loveday, 
another follower (Letters, 1659), has in one case at least—Letter XXVII to his 
Sister F. Concerning Prayer—written a genuine Baconian essay. 
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Speculative Curiosities, nor Critical Remarks; only which Hazard, 
not Study, brings into my Head, without any preliminary 
Method or Cogitation.”’ Yet note, it was a discourse. It is not 
easy, therefore, to imagine precisely the immediate status of 
this new term “essay” in the world of letters. Certainly Mon- 
taigne’s rambling excursions did much to make it popular, 
and it came gradually into use to excuse the public expression 
of informal opinion. 

Nevertheless, the letter also continued as a literary form 
through a whole century and more, serving every cause in 
almost every vein. The truth probably is that this device, once 
conventionalized, was commonly used indiscriminately for any 
occasional short piece of writing. The very terms “letter” and 
“essay,” frequently interchangeable, became, we may suppose, 
almost synonymous. The whole confusion is well hit off by 
the third Earl of Shaftesbury, who after taking some pains to 
discountenance the “practice among authors to feign a cor- 
respondency,” points out the epistolary merits of Cicero, and 
Horace, and then pauses to censure Seneca for falling 


into the random way of miscellaneous writing, say[ing] everywhere 
great and noble things, in and out of the way, accidentally as words 
led him .... with infinite wit, but with little or no coherence, without 
a shape or body to his work, without a real beginning, a middle, or 
an end..... This is the manner of writing so much admired and 
imitated in our age, that we have scarce the idea of any other model. 
We know little, indeed, of the difference between one model or char- 
acter of writing and another. All runs to the same tune, and beats 
exactly one and the same measure. Nothing, one would think, could 
be more tedious than this uniform pace. The common amble or 
Canterbury is not, I am persuaded, more tiresome to a good rider than 
this see-saw of essay-writers is to an able reader... . . When an author 
sits down to write, he knows no other business he has than to be witty, 
and take care that his periods be well turned, or, as they commonly 
say, run smooth. In this manner, he doubts not to gain the character 
of bright. When he has writ as many pages as he likes or as his run 
of fancy would permit, he then perhaps considers what name he had 
best give to his new writing, whether he should call it letter, essay, mis- 
cellany, or aught else. The bookseller perhaps is to determine this 
at last, when all besides the preface, epistle dedicatory, and title- 
page is dispatched.® 


7 Love and Business (1702), pp. 112 ff. 
* Characteristics, Miscellaneous Reflections, No. 1, Ch. III. 
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It becomes clear, then, that for a long period after an active 
intellectual curiosity had stimulated the tentative treatment 
of all sorts of topics, no word was in generally accepted use to 
cover this miscellaneous prose. The term “essay” accurately 
summarized the type, but it had connotations—arising perhaps 
from Bacon’s elegant discourses—which may have debarred 
it from its logical place. The only recognized literary genre into 
which discussion of the sort had formerly been cast was the 
letter; consequently, it was still compelled to do service beyond 
its original and peculiar capacity. 

Something more than the accidents of proximity and similar 
function, however, encouraged the dependence of essay upon 
familiar letter. Before 1700 the essay was revived as an indi- 
vidual form of literary expression, largely owing to the pop- 
ularity of Saint-Evremond in England, and a consequent 
renewal of interest in Montaigne. It was also during this same 
period that the type of mind and the prose style which we find 
in Addison and Steele was finally matured. We have a new sort 
of writing, a wholesome graceful thing, to which the particularly 
apt term essay came to be applied. In mood then, likewise, there 
were many elements common to these two forms, elements 
which best appear if we isolate qualities in each which seem 
characteristic. 

The familiar letter, we may agree, finds its initial impulse in 
conversation. It is what we may call oral; it is read as we read 
drama, always with the sound of the words in our ears, and the 
image of personal manner and gesture before our eyes. A 
familiar letter, being the means of communication between two 
friends at a distance, becomes the immediate and natural 
substitute for conversation, and the same qualities may be 
observed in each. In fact, the excellence of the true familiar 
letter is accurately gauged by the degree in which it seems to be 
conversational. Yet merely to imitate is not enough, for a mere 
catalogue of intimate comment no more makes a letter than the 
accurate record of conversation produces drama. 

What, then, constitutes merit in a familiar letter? First of all 
it must be personal. All its individual characteristics are either 
symptomatic of the personal element, or supplementary to it, 
and no formal restrictions may be imposed. “A letter may be 
written upon anything or nothing,” declared Cowper, “just as 
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that anything or nothing happens to occur.”® But to define in 
such terms is like reckoning distance in millions of miles, or 
thickness in terms of molecules; the idea must be translated into 
a comprehensible scale of values. From the best familiar letters, 
certain traits can fortunately be isolated and made to serve as 
further descriptive of the form. For instance, a discursive 
manner is pleasing, a wandering at impulse from topic to topic 
with lightness of touch and simplicity of presentation. Where 
such is the case, each subject is treated briefly, even superficially, 
and with no attempt to exhaust the idea. The best letters, like 
the best conversations, are characteristically without “rhyme,” 
but seldom dispense with “reason.” They are the relaxed 
utterances of orderly intellects. “When I write to you,” Cowper 
once remarked in letters which are models of the “art of decorat- 
ing insignificance,” “I do not write without thinking, but always 
without premeditation; and the consequence is, that such 
thoughts as pass through my head when I am not writing, make 
the subject of my letters to you,”!° Again, every liberty in 
choice of matter and method is commonly allowed; is requisite, 
indeed, if the writing is to be truly familiar. In order to achieve 
through the letter the interplay of individualities which exists 
in good conversation, the writer unconsciously varies his mood 
as he moves from circle to circle. For the time being, his 
personality is diverted from its orbit, is retarded or accelerated, 
as it comes within the influence of some other magnetic body. 
His whim is his only law. Whatever may be its substance, a 
letter ought in some degree to be an expression of moods, 
mutually understood by reader and writer. In the way in which 
it thus implies an environment and interacting emotion, there is 
more than a hint of the dramatic monologue. The distinction 
lies chiefly in this, that the familiar mood, as Mr. Saintsbury has 
pronounced," is not robust enough to carry strong emotion. 
The characteristic temper of good letters, as of the eighteenth 
century, is “the peace of the Augustans.” Some sort of emotional 
sympathy, however, must always pass current between reader 
and writer, or the letter fails. An epistle to a philosopher friend 


® The Correspondence of William Cowper, ed. Thomas Wright, London, 1904; 
I, 221, Aug. 6, 1780. 

10 Jbid., I, 341, Aug. 16, 1781. 

"A Letter Book, pp. 24-5. 
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may be loaded with metaphysics and still be excellent; though 
as a love-letter it has short-comings. In short, the familiar 
letter is a relaxed, intimately personal communication from one 
orderly mind to another mind congenial in some respect. 

Now the analogy we have observed between the familiar 
letter and conversation leads to a further parallel which may 
turn out to be illuminating. There are three accepted prose 
types which in series seem to suggest an ascending scale of 
significance and formality: the familiar letter, the essay, and the 
extended ¢reatise or dissertation. In speech a similar progression 
appears in conversation, the informal talk, and the formal 
public address. If these two series are really parallel, we should 
be able to strengthen the rather tenuous link between the 
familiar letter and the essay by examining for a moment the 
collateral and admittedly clearer relation of conversation to 
informal address. 

The underlying distinction between conversation and the 
informal address arises from external conditions. Conversation 
involves the idea of a small group of more or less equal intel- 
lectual equipment though perhaps of divergent views, all of 
whom contribute to the progress of the discussion. The nature 
of a speech is defined by the fact of a single speaker before a 
more extended audience. Though the impulse in either case may 
be equally informal, different conditions modify the speaker’s 
method. In the first place, when the audience is enlarged, the 
finer tints of meaning which the few selected listeners instinc- 
tively appreciated, become lost upon minds which are not in 
immediate personal sympathy. To compensate this loss the 
speaker cultivates a more inclusive manner. For similar reasons, 
the substance, which originally was involved with all manner of 
secondary considerations, he must now sift, putting the essential 
points in orderly sequence. Only elements which are immedi- 
ately pertinent may be used. 

All this time, however, the idea of interchange of opinion is 
fundamental and must be taken into account. With public 
speaking a convention is established—a sort of social contract— 
which allows one person to develop the whole argument. But 
that does not prevent reaction in minds of the hearers, a reaction 
mentally registered unléss it becomes too intense and breaks 
through in voiced comment from the floor. This is the reason 
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for another distinction between the methods of conversation and 
public address. Whereas the individuals of a limited group may 
reasonably welcome the presentation of ideas with which they 
personally cannot agree, the public speaker before a less intimate 
audience wisely concentrates upon those issues whereon most 
of his audience is in accord. 

Further, while the conversation may have been orderly, this 
modification for a larger public demands more careful presenta- 
tion. However spontaneous its charm may appear, the success 
of a speech depends never on mere impulse, but always on art. 
To sum up, informal public address might be called conversa- 
tion reduced to the common denominator of intellect among 
a numerous audience. 

Turning back now from conversation to the familiar letter, 
let us apply experimentally this principle of the extended audi- 
ence and observe the result. With the assumption of a wider 
group of readers the intenser note of intimacy is of course 
diffused; the artlessness of the true familiar style gives way to 
a more self-conscious manner, and the glow of sympathy be- 
comes more or less impersonal. Lacking the possibility of an 
intimate response, the author is content to talk more of himself 
and his own point of view, and to think of his readers in the 
abstract. Nevertheless, where the subjective quality is so 
essential, there will be a certain natural response in the reader— 
the survival in a more real way than might at first seem probable 
of the original interplay between letter-writer and letter-reader. 
In the choice and treatment of topics, the complexities are 
sifted out and the important points are put in orderly sequence, 
with something like unity of design throughout. The tendency 
to discursiveness is put under a measure of control, and dis- 
tracting elements which would cause diffusion of effect are 
usually excluded. Brevity is presumed, for exhaustiveness 
of treatment is at once unnecessary and undesirable. Rising 
out of the familiar letter then, we have a conscious literary 
form which nevertheless retains, with certain modifications, 
the basic traits of its parentage. 

This is certainly very like the essay. Consider Professor 
Bradley’s admirable summary of the elements which he held 
essential in that form: “Brevity, simplicity, and singleness of 
presentation; the strong play of personality, the subjective 
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charm; the delicate touch, the limited range of theme and of 
treatment; the ordered beauty through exclusion of all disorder- 
ed moods and fiercer passions,—these flow directly from the 
presence and dominance of the lyrical element.” Similarly 
Ernest Rhys, prefacing a popular collection of essays, concludes: 
i: “We might end by claiming the essayists as dilute lyrists, 
engaged in a rhythm too subtle for verse, and lifelike as common- 
room gossip.”"* Professor MacDonald in his study of the essay, 5 
though demurring at the use of the word “lyrical,” agrees that 
the essay and the familiar letter have three elements in common: t 
informality, spontaneity, and egotism.'* One writer goes so ‘ 
: far as to call an essay “A written monologue or—in terms of e 
another art—a personal letter addressed to the public.” 
; These definitions go far to confirm the notion that the mood of 
P the essay differs from that of the letter not in its essential 
quality, but only as it is adapted to a more extended group 

of readers. 

To have thus defined a point of definite contact between the 
essay and the familiar letter, does not, it is true, prove a direct 
obligation; but certain inferences are warranted. The familiar 
letter, so to speak, is a primary form: that is, while it has ante- 
cedents, and shows at different periods of its development traces 
of extensive foreign influence, yet its definitive quality has 

; never altered; it is not a thing of art, but rather personal and 
innate. Its fundamental quality is the first-personal or lyrical 
mood. The essay, on the other hand, is artificial, a graceful 
medium of personal expression to a mildly sympathetic public. 
In it, too, the lyrical element predominates. Recalling these 
two forms to have had a very close physical proximity during 
the formative period of the essay, and that, with the establish- 
ment of the essay, the letter declined as a mould for informal 
expression, is it too fanciful to suggest on these grounds alone 
that the essay is under positive obligation to the familiar letter? 


an el eee | ale, -\ le 








\ 2 C. B. Bradley, “The English Essay—Its development and some of its 
1 perfected types.” University Chronicle, (Berkeley, Cal.), I (1898), 393 ff. 








13 4 Century of Essays (Everyman edition), p. ix. 
4 W. L. MacDonald, The Beginnings of the English Essay. University of 
i} Toronto Studies, 1914. 
4% D—D. T. Pottinger, English Essays, p. ix. 
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There is, however, a third link between letters and essays 
which should be even more convincing. In the history of 
published letters in England two traditions can be traced: a 
tradition of informative letters finding their obvious impulse 
in a primitive desire to inform or instruct; and a tradition of 
literary letters which possessed what may be called an esthetic 
appeal. The tendency of letter-writers who had an eye—or 
both eyes—on the public was to modify the familiar quality 
of letters in one direction or another so that there developed a 
handful of prose types, partaking of both literary and inform- 
ative qualities, which we now prefer to classify as essays. 

It was James Howell among English writers in an unquestion- 
ably familiar mood who, through a nice adjustment of literary 
letter-writing to a contemporary taste for profitable information 
was the first to gain a wide and permanent reputation. Many 
of the Epistole Ho-Eliane were probably not authentic 
familiar documents; the very fact of Howell’s writing while he 
was confined in the Fleet recalls what one writer has said of 
the essay: “By far the most common purpose of essay-writing 
is simple recreation.”’* That, however, is not the only thing 
about these letters which reminds us of the essay. The character 
_ of some of them is more deliberate than we usually find in 
familiar intercourse. I refer for example to his series of letters 
on Languages,'? or that on the religions of the world.'* And it 
was the same Howell who wrote the letter on Wines,!® and those 
on Tobacco,” the Sibyls,247 or Demonology.” These, one may 


% W. L. MacDonald, of. cit., p. 19. Bacon likewise writes: “As for my 
essays and some other particulars of that nature, I count them but as the 
recreation of my other studies, and in that sort purpose to continue them; 
though I am not ignorant, that those kind of writings would, with less pains and 
embracement (perhaps), yield more lustre and reputation to my name, than 
those other which I have on hand.” Letter to the Bishop of Winchester, Works 
(ed. Spedding, 1874), xiv, 374. 

1 Epistole Ho-Eliane, Bk. II, Nos. 55-60. 

18 Tbid., II, 8-11. Beside these it is only fair to set a similar series of letters 
on education, which William Cowper—most familiar of letter-writers—wrote 
to his intimate friend, Unwin; a comparison which should in part, at least, 
absolve Howell. 

19 Tbid., II, 54. 

20 Tbid., III, 7. 

1 Tbid., IV, 43. 

* Tbid., III, 23. 
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grant, are extreme cases, but throughout the four books there is 

a tone which leads one to suspect that the author had one hand 

on the pulse of the reading public, while he wrote letters to his 

friends with the other.” Another fact, too, connects Howell 

with the essay. More than one writer has characterized the 

Epistole Ho-Eliane as “Addisonian,” recognizing that some . 

of them might stand quite unobtrusively among the Spectator : 

papers. Moreover, Howell’s letters were republished in 1708 : 

for the first time in a period of twenty years—the longest inter- 

val since their first appearance—and again in 1713, 1726, and 

1737. Evidently the popular taste which supported the Spectator 

and the Tatler favored Howell’s letters. Addison himself seems 

to have borrowed from them at least once. It is notable, also, 

that certain of these letters illustrate admirably the lyrical 

mood as it might be applied to the essay, the delicate infusion z 

of personality which gives familiar charm. 

What, then, in such instances where the subject and manner e 

of writing were adequate in every way to an extended audience, } 
was the ultimate consideration which decided for the letter 
4 form in preference to the essay? Frequently when the general 
; tone was informative, the letter was chosen for the same reason 
that persuaded Congreve to use it when he wrote to John 
Dennis concerning Humor in Comedy, viz.: to avoid the im- 
F, plication of accurate and final treatment. In other instances 
" the letter was a fiction which disguised the real authorship or 

gave additional point to satirical utterance.” 

On the other hand, however, there is the sort of essay which, 
like the familiar letter, depends for its charm more on the 
familiar element than on any informative appeal. In this 

“familiar essay”? the approach to the tone of the true familiar 

letter is so close that one can hardly discern the suble difference 
































*% For others of Howell’s letters which are essentially essays, cf.: Ep. 

Ho-El., 1, v. 42; I, vi, 14; I, 8; If, 50; III, 3; 111, 8; IIT, 9; IV, 7. 

| % Joseph Jacobs mentions these points of contact in his edition of the Ep. 

if Ho-El., I, \xvii. 

1 3%“ |... Butsuch little Remarks, as may be continued within the Compass 

i of a Letter, and such unpremeditated Thoughts, as may be Communicated 
between Friend and Friend, without incurring the censure of the World or 
setting up for a Dictator, you shall have from me since you have enjoyn’d it.” 

* E.g., Goldsmith’s Chinese Letters, or Swift's Drapier’s Letters. 
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between them. But the distinctions are probably these: essays 
are likely to be abstract in their central theme, and letters are 
regularly concrete; essays, even in their most familiar manner, 
more than letters, are moulded to a sort of contour; both excite 
an esthetic reaction in the reader, but the letter aims to evoke 
an individual personal reaction, while the essay reaches out 
towards a multiple personal reaction. 

The fact that a final distinction can be beaten so fine leads 
one to wonder whether there is any fundamental difference 
between familiar letters and the modern familiar essay. Steven- 
son writing on the Character of Dogs, Hazlitt on Disagreeable 
People, or Want of Money, or Lamb about Poor Relations or 
Old China come very near to the mood of the truly familiar 
letter. If one could but light on even a single instance in which 
an author carried a topic directly and smoothly from a genuine 
letter to an essay, we might finally conclude that there is a 
point where, without distortion, the mood and manner of the 
familiar letter merge into those of the essay. 

Happily there are some excellent examples of this fusion. It 
is no accident that some of the princes among essay-writers of a 
century past have been also of the hierarchy of letter-writers. 
Consider Lamb. Or Stevenson. Both have left essays and letters 
which make to an astonishing degree the same sort of appeal. 
The casual reader feels this as quickly perhaps as the admirer 
and student, though he may not so deftly grasp the subtle 
distinctions. By looking more closely one sees that their essays 
are perhaps trimmed and shaped a little more carefully than 
their letters, omit details which are too intimate, or irrelevant 
to a chosen theme, focus a trifle more closely upon one idea, 
letting other suggestions—in a letter probably of equal impor- 
tance—fall back to give the composition perspective. The 
letters, we might put it, are done in a single dimension with no 
shadows; the essays may be simple, carried through with stark 
economy of resource like an etching, yet having weight and 
depth and light and shadow to make them live, almost to move. 
Both, nevertheless, are lines upon paper, the same mediums, by 
the same hand, sometimes on identical subjects. This much we 
feel of more than one author who has left us work in both sorts. 

But turning to a brief and more minute examination of this 
phase, we may find in Charles Lamb a most striking example of 
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how an author may rework for publication ideas or anecdotes 
which he had already sent to friends in his letters.27, Sometimes 
the obligation of essay to letter is slight; the letter merely sug- 
gests a topic which had lodged in the author’s mind and which 
I sooner or later, when some incident stirs his recollection, emerges 
into an essay. Again, the letter may contain more ample mate- 
rial which is subsequently worked over into an article for Lamb’s 
magazine public. Finally, there are two instances in which a 
letter or part of a letter is transferred to the printed page with 
only insignificant revision. 
Let us imagine Lamb sitting in his “little back study in 
Bloomsbury” some evening well on in the year 1820, turning 
over his mind for an essay to be printed in the London Magazine 
for December. That afternoon Coleridge had taken away a vol- 
' ume—“Luster’s Tables” as Becky, the maid, had it—and Lamb 
for the best of reasons resented it. Hadn’t he always been pes- 
tered by friends who were more diligent in borrowing than in 
returning his precious volumes? Hadn’t he once written Words- 
worth something about chaining his books to his shelves “More 
Bodleiano’’ where people might ‘‘come and read them at chain’s 
length?” “For of those who borrow,” he added, “some read slow, 
some mean to read but don’t read; and some neither read nor 
meant to read, but borrow to leave you an opinion of their 
sagacity.”*8 Well, borrowing was chronic with Coleridge and 
ry he might have a reminder this time, for, wrote Lamb, “My 
: third shelf (northern compartment) from the top has two devil- 
ish gaps, where you have knocked out its two eye-teeth.” And 
t by the way, that letter finished, would not this nasty habit of 
borrowing books make a good subject for the essay? From his ‘ 
heart, we may believe, he began to write: “The human species, 
according to the best theory I can form of it, is composed of two 
distinct races, the men who borrow, and the men who lend.” And 

- | he is well on his way to a charming talk on this theme for some 

i | four or five pages of print.?® First he talks of borrowing in 
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*7 The bare fact of these relations is mentioned at the several points by E. V. 
4 Lucas in the notes to his excellent edition of the Works of Charles and Mary 
Lamb. His immediate task did not lead him to study the resemblances, or, 
except in one instance, to comment even slightly upon them. 
%8 To William Wordsworth, April 9, 1816. 
29 The Two Races of Men. 
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general, then of borrowing money, and finally he comes to his 
grievance against those who take away his treasures which are 
“cased in leather covers.” He talks about C.—and “dear C.” to 
whom the letter had been addressed, will probably recognize the 
author of the essay—but in a kindly tone, for “you are sure that 
he will make one hearty meal of your viands, if he can give no 
account of the platter after it.” Yet, even this he tempers, for 
S.T.C. will surely return the volumes he takes “with usury; 
enriched with annotations tripling their value.”*° 

In this way a detail was taken from the letter, enlarged, 
remodelled—though in much the same style, even to the point 
of mentioning the authentic initials of the most recent offender— 
and converted into the more abstract and shapely reflection of 
the essay. 

Another example reveals much the same process. In August, 
1817, Lamb wrote to Barron Field; who was at that time in 
Sydney, New South Wales. The idea of writing to one so far 
away drew up in his mind a crowd of whimsical suggestions 
about the difficulties of keeping news fresh and authentic until 
his correspondent could read it. It is possible that as often as 
he wrote to Field he may have been struck by the futility of 
his “now’s” and “will be’s” when before they could be read they 
would long since be “has been’s.” However that may be, he 
printed in March, 1822 his essay on Distant Correspondents, still 
“in a letter to B. F. Esq. at Sydney, New South Wales.”*! 
Owing perhaps to the time which seems to have elapsed between 
the early idea and the later essay, there is a considerable and 
interesting difference in the style. The essay has grown from one 
short paragraph in the letter. Again, the letter is a collection of 
news items or quaint comment, all practically of equal value; 
the essay groups all the whimsical side play round the central 
theme of a remote correspondent, makes everything lead deli- 
cately towards that single idea, and comes to a close as it began 
with quaintly exaggerating the inconvenience of corresponding 


3° Though this letter to Coleridge is undated, and has commonly been 
put in the year 1824—thus working grave injury to our pipe-dream—we have 
the opinion of Mr. Lucas (Vol. VI, p. 545) to support a feeling that one cannot 
separate this delightful letter and the essay of December, 1820. 

3! Many of Lamb’s essays are in the form of letters, either to his friends as 
here, or 10 the editor of the magazine in which he happened to be publishing. 
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at such long range. The style of the essay is more polished, but 
it lacks just enough of the spontaneity of the letter to make us 
think that Field was probably more pleased to read the letter 
as he received it than he would have been to get it as it was 
published in full dress almost five years later. 

One other theme of the letters we find repeated in the essays, 
one which appears to have hung heavy in Lamb’s sensitive mind, 
—the execution for forgery of a banker, Fauntleroy by name. 
The day following the hanging Lamb wrote to Bernard Barton 
in a quaintly sad mood reminding Barton how very easy it was 
to make a trifling slip like the poor banker and end so. It is 
not hard to imagine that Lamb may at times have been dogged 
by a morbid fear of committing theft—a fear which itself had 
compelled him as a child to take a forbidden peach. There are 
four months between this letter to Barton and the publication of 
the essay which he called The Last Peach.® Here for a third time 
he takes the topic of a single paragraph in a previous letter as a 
nucleus about which to build a larger unit. But here, more than 
we have so far noted, there is a perfect identity of mood in the 
two versions, the same humorous droop of phrase, and the same 
wry twist of fanciful notions. It is not only then that ideas for 
essays are tucked away in earlier letters and there thoroughly 
at home; but even the #ilt of the mind is carried oyer from one to 
the other—a literal transposition of the lyrical mood. 

Similar to this and even more extended, is the relation of a 
letter from Lamb to Coleridge on March 9, 1822, to The 
Dissertation upon Roast Pig, which appeared in the London 
Magazine for the following September. It is impossible that 
Lamb could have written these two pieces independent of each 
other; and the process was clearly one of development from the 
letter into the essay, not of condensation in the other direction. 
Lamb’s letter consists of a single paragraph (barring a short 
concluding one), into which he packs a series of images which 
rise before him at the thought of roast pig. Thence he passes by 
means of a transition about the limits of generosity to the anec- 
dote of his giving as a child his precious six-penny plum-cake 
to an old man he met on the way back to school. There is really 
little topical connection between the roast pig and the plum- 


* December 1. 1824; and the London Magazine of April, 1825. 
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cake; consequently, no chance would be likely to throw them 
together on a second independent occasion. 

The theme of the essay is the same as that of the letter— 
Roast Pig; and so it is labelled. It opens with a three-page 
apocryphal history of the discovery of the delicacy, which is 
not in the letter at all, and then point by point it picks up the 
mages of the early sentences of the letter and expands them into 
separate paragraphs, linking all together with the necessary 
transitions. 

“They are interesting creatures at a certain age,” says the 
letter. The essay reads: 


I speak not of your grown porkers—things between pig and pork— 
those hobbydehoys—but a young and tender suckling—under a moon 
old—guiltless as yet of the sty—with no original speck of the amor 
immunditiae, the hereditary failing of the first parent, yet manifest— 
his voice as yet not broken, but something between a childish treble, 
and a grumble—the mild forerunner, or preludium of a grunt. 


To Coleridge Lamb suggests, “‘What a pity such buds should 
blow out into the maturity of rank bacon.” For his public 
readers he builds out the idea: 


See him in the dish, this second cradle, how meek he lieth!—wouldst 
thou have had this innocent grow up to the grossness and indocility 
which too often accompany maturer swinehood? Ten to one he would 
have proved a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate, disagreeable animal— 
wallowing in all manner of filthy conversation—from these sins he is 
happily snatched away— 

Ere sin could slight, or sorrow fade, 

Death came with timely care— 
his memory is odoriferous—no clown curseth, while his stomach half 
rejecteth, the rank bacon—no coalheaver bolteth him in reeking 
sausages—he hath a fair sepulchre in the grateful stomach of the 
judicious epicure—and for such a tomb might be content to die. 


“Was the crackling the colour of the ripe pomegranate?” 
Lamb asks in the letter, and in the essay writes: 


There is no flavour comparable, I will contend, to that of the crisp, 
tawny, well-watched, not over-roasted, crackling, as it is well called— 
the very teeth are invited to their share of the pleasure at this banquet 
in overcoming the coy brittle resistance—with the adhesive oleaginous 
—O call it not fat—but an indefinable sweetness growing up to it— 
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the tender blossoming of fat—fat cropped in the bud—taken in the 
shoot—in the first innocence—the cream and quintessence of the child- 
pig’s yet pure food—the lean, no lean, but a kind of animal manna— 
or rather, fat and lean (if it must be so) so blended and running into 
each other, that both together make but one ambrosian result, or 
common substance.* 


Other suggestions and images flit back and forth between the 
letter and essay until finally Lamb arrives at the transition 
from roast pig to six-penny plum-cake. In the letter Lamb 
wrote: 


To confess an honest truth, a pig is one of those things I could 
never think of sending away. Teals, wigeons, snipes, barn-door fowl, 
ducks, geese—your tame villatic things—Welsh mutton, collars of 
brawn, sturgeon, fresh or pickled, your potted char, Swiss cheese, 
French pies, early grapes, muscadines, I impart as freely unto my 
friends as to myself. They are but self-extended; but pardon me if 
I stop somewhere—where the fine feeling of benevolence giveth a 
higher smack than the sensual rarity—there my friends (or any good 
man) may command me; but pigs are pigs, and I myself therein am 
nearest to myself. Nay I should think it an affront, an undervaluing 
done to Nature, who bestowed such a boon upon me, if in a churlish 
mood I parted with the precious gift. 


In the essay we read: 


I am one of those who freely and ungrudgingly impart a share of 
the good things of this life which fall to their lot (few as mine are in 
this kind) to a friend. I protest I take as great an interest in my 
friend’s pleasures, his relishes, and proper satisfactions, as in my own. 
“Presents,” I often say, “endear Absents.” Hares, pheasants, par- 
tridges, snipes, barn-door chicken (those “tame villatic fowl”) capons, 
plovers, brawn, barrels of oysters, I dispense as freely as I receive 
them. I love to taste them, as it were, upon the tongue of my friend. 
But a stop must be put somewhere. One would not like Lear, “give 
every thing.” I make my stand upon pig. Methinks it is an ingratitude 
to the Giver of all good flavours, to extra-domiciliate, or send out of 
the house, slightingly, (under pretext of friendship, or I know not 
what) a blessing so particularly adapted, predestined, I may say, 
to my individual palate—It argues an insensibility. 


% In the essay, this paragraph preceded the one opening, “See him in the 
dish . . . .,” and curiously this is the same as the relative position of the first 
mention of crackling in the letter. “You had all some of the crackling—” 
writes Lamb, “and brain sauce.” 
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And here follows with somewhat less elaboration upon the 
passage in the letter the anecdote of Lamb’s childhood gener- 
‘osity and his subsequent remorse for having disposed of the 
delicacy without a proper consideration for the sentiment be- 
hind the gift. After this digression he returns with unusual 
abruptness to the subject of pigs. Clearly this exemplum of 
the “impertinent spirit of alms-giving” is as remote from the 
central topic as in the letter it was from the delicious pig which 
Coleridge had dined upon. The letter carried him along from 
point to point, dictated the topics for his paragraphs, and when 
he arrived at the story of his boyhood experience, that too went 
into the mill. In relation to the rest of the essay, however, this 
episode is much less conspicuous than it was in the letter; it 
is so built about and closed in that it becomes finally just an 
odd stone in the structure. 

Thus this letter is wholly assimilated to the plan of the larger 
structural unit without change of mood, and often without 
drastic revision of the style. In some instances we observe a 
suggestion drawn out into a filigree of delicate phrases. At 
other places, Lamb points his sentences with a trifle more skill, 
selects more carefully the words in the lists he so loves to compile, 
inserts a touch of more sophisticated humor to take the place 
of a purely personal quip, tints his style with a flatwash of 
subtle rhetorical dignity, and when all is done,—calls it anessay. 

No examples could be found to illustrate more conclusively 
the practical relation of essay and letter which may exist in the 
trained literary consciousness of a writer. But to complete the 
evidence which this one author provides, mention may be made 
of a couple of essays which, with trifling, and from our im- 
mediate point of view wholly insignificant changes, have been 
taken intact from letters. In the former of these cases the 
authorship of the anonymous essay was first established by 
noting its close resemblance to the letter. On February 1, 1806, 
Lamb had recounted in a letter to Wordsworth his conversa- 
tion with a young man about the poet Spenser, and his discovery 
later that his companion had all the time been thinking of a 
contemporary figure, William Spencer, and making irrelevant 
comments under that misapprehension. With a few changes this 
anecdote served for an article in the Reflector five years later, 
entitled On the Ambiguities Arising from Proper Names.™ 

#4No. II, 1811. 
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ation by Lamb of ideas in his letters to a subsequent use in 
published essays is that in which a letter to Henry Crabb 
Robinson of January 20, 1827, describing the death of Lamb’s 
friend, Randall Norris, and making an appeal for Robinson’s 
interest in the widow’s behalf, was transferred with only the 
slightest revision to the columns of Hone’s Table Book in the 
same year.* Here it was entitled A Death-Bed, with a sub- 
heading, “In a letter to R.H., Esq. of B.” The trifle was re- 
reprinted again among the Last Essays of Elia in 1833. This 
delicate sketch is at one and the same time familiar letter and 
familiar essay. A complete identity, as here, of familiar corre- 
spondence with published literary expression is almost over- 
proving our argument, for was it not agreed that publication 
with the vast extension of audience which it involved was anti- 
pathetic to certain qualities in a familiar letter? Certainly we 
must here grant an exception; and at the same time offer a 
reason which of itself is illuminating. When one looks more 
closely at this letter of Lamb’s to Robinson about Norris, one 
finds there very little of Robinson. It is really an exquisite 
expression of Lamb’s purely personal emotions in the circum- 
stances of Norris’s death. So long as nothing of the personality 
of the second person is infused into the letter, nothing can be 
lost by changing the identity of that second person,—as in 
reality we do when we throw letters open to the public. Anyone 
may read this prose lyric of Lamb’s with much the same feelings 
as Robinson presumably felt. Lamb, the artist, achieves thus a 
complete reconciliation between all the essential conditions of 
the genuine familiar letter and the equally exacting conditions 
of the essay with all that they imply. 

If this examination of the relation between letter-writing 
and the English essay has been to any purpose, it will be hard 
to deny what amounts to a positive obligation. Not only were 
the peculiar qualities of each dim and ambiguous in the early 
periods of the development of essay-writing, but in very recent 
times, as the essay culminated in a finely artistic prose genre, 
the technique and the spirit of them have been so similar as 
to permit a transfiltration through the thin bounds which 


% Vol. I, cols. 425-26, 1827. 


The last example I have to mention of any marked adapt- 
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ordinarily separate them. Furthermore, this is not a phenome- 
non which defies explanation. Analysis has shown that the 
essay temper differs from that of the letter not so much in a 
wholly new constitution as in a recomposition of the same 
elements. Perhaps all we have said does not prove beyond a 
doubt that between such vague and loosely constituted forms 
there has been a bond of definite obligation. And yet, consider- 
ing the impossibility of ever proving by mathematical dem- 
onstration a case of literary relationship, we may, I believe, 


grant the case fairly conclusive. 
HAROLD C. BINKLEY 
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XXI. 
WHIG PANEGYRIC VERSE, 1700-1760 


A PHASE OF SENTIMENTALISM 


HOUGH of slight intrinsic value, Whig poetry of the eight- 

eenth century constitutes a distinct chapter in the history 
of English literature. The earlier interest of poetry relating 
to affairs of state had almost invariably taken the form of 
personal eulogy, satire, or violent invective—types produced 
in extraordinary abundance during the Restoration. While 
such verse continued to flourish indefinitely, the complete 
development of the party system of government enabled poetry 
to acquire a much broader and more influential sphere. The 
great body of Whig verse written in the eighteenth century is 
devoted to the expression of party ideals; it is concerned with 
principles rather than personalities. This change of function, 
deeply significant for the future relation of politics and belles 
lettres, arose largely from the fact that poets were irresistibly 
attracted by what Chevrillon calls the psychology of Whiggism. 
Fortunately for the Whig cause, the versifiers contrived to 
find in the Whig dogma the political embodiment of the most 
popular moral sentiments of the age.\The advocacy of Whiggism 
thus became a phase of a sentimental movement which, be- 
ginning early in the century, eventually “spread like a mildew 
over the whole surface of literature.” The fusion of political 
and moral ideals resulted in a program especially agreeable 
to the bourgeoisie. As the mercantile classes acquired wealth 
and political influence through Whig measures for the promotion 
of trade, the Whig poet’s audience was gradually enlarged and 
the scope of his usefulness broadened. The political ideals 
advocated are surprisingly modern. With the change of a few 
special phrases, the principles and the sentimental arguments 
used in support of them would sound curiously familiar to 
readers of today. We are familiar also with the influence 
of a sentimental press upon the promises, if not the actual 
performances, of political parties. The one unfamiliar and 
distinctive circumstance is that much of the propagandist work 
now performed by journalists devolved at that time upon the 
poets. 
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I 

Professor Courthope' has made an excellent study of Whig 
panegyric, but he leaves off at the point where the poets were 
only beginning to exercise their complete function as expositors 
and champions of Whig ideals. His examination is confined, 
virtually, to poems produced during the time of William III 
and of Queen Anne, taking into account, as the nature of a 
general history of poetry demands, only such productions as 
are at least comparatively notable for intrinsic literary value. 
The list includes early poems by Montague, Addison, and 
Prior; notice is given also to John Hughes and Thomas Tickell. 
A brief review of the same period is included here only as a 
necessary introduction. 

Clearness of treatment, especially of verse composed in the 
initial stage, demands at the outset repetition of Mr. Court- 
hope’s statement that the line of demarcation between Whig and 
Tory was not always clear-cut. The Revolution of 1688 and 
the Declaration of Rights (1689) were essentially Whig measures. 
Through the change they produced in the government and 
through the policies afterwards pursued by the roi fainéant, 
William of Orange, the Whigs attained an ascendency which 
was scarcely interrupted even by the accession of a nominal 
Tory ministry at the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign and was 
never seriously imperiled until 1710. But in this revolutionary 
change moderate Tories had concurred as members of the 
Convention and afterwards, though reluctantly, as supporters 
of the foreign war precipitated by the Revolution. To have 
taken a different position would have been equivalent to join- 
ing the extreme, and indeed the only logical, group of Tories, 
the Jacobites. The union of Whigs and moderate Tories was 
an instance, however, of a combination of political forces agreed, 
if at all, only upon a single detail of policy and incapable of 
co-operating after that one purpose had been effected.? Since 
the expulsion of James II was due partly to the fear that the 
Roman Catholic religion might be firmly re-established in 
England as well as to the indignation aroused by the monarch’s 
invasion of popular liberties, with many religious safety was 
the chief consideration. For those in whom the religious motive 


vw. Courthope, History of English Poetry, Vol. V, ch. 1. : 
* See C. B. Roylance Kent, The Early History of the Tories, 1908, ch. v* 
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was uppermost the Bill of Rights possessed significance chiefly 
as a guarantee of restored Protestantism, and their interest 
declined as soon as they regarded England reasonably safe 
from the Romanist plot. Even those who were actuated pri- 
marily by political convictions were not agreed necessarily 
except upon the fundamental maxim that an oppressed nation 
is justified in revolting against a tyrannical sovereign. To con- 
firm this right, it was patently necessary to wage war against 
Louis XIV. But from the beginning of the war the Tories were 
in an awkward dilemma. While fully committed to the prin- 
cipal, the only ostensible, design of the war, they found them- 
selves in the ironical position of promoting this central cause 
of national safety at the price of sacrificing to their Whig allies 
the professed interest of their own party. At every step in the 
successful establishment of the Dutch sovereign’s policies the 
power of the mercantile and moneyed class was enhanced at 
the expense of the landed gentry. The Tories were aiding the 
Whigs in the destruction of Toryism. 

The irony of their position was brought into clear relief at 
the accession of Queen Anne (1702), when Tory ministers came 
into power under conditions which made it necessary for them 
to prosecute a second foreign war, one thrust upon them by the 
former Whig government and designed primarily in the Whig 
interest. This very circumstance, however, served in the end to 
fix a more definite character upon each of the two political 
parties and to define the political issue. It soon became evident 
to the Tory statesmen in control that necessary support of the 
war could be secured only from the Whigs. The new leaders 
themselves either became proselytes to Whiggism, as Godolphin 
did, or were driven from office. Thus in theend a more definite 
alignment than had existed before was Secured through divi- 
sion of opinion concerning this one question of foreign policy. 
The Whigs were for continuing the war, the Tories for bringing 
it to a speedy conclusion. 

It is easily seen why from the beginning poetical enthusiasm 
was confined almost exclusively to ardent Whig poets. Obvi- 
ously, too, during the early stages of literary Whiggism panegy- 
rists were necessarily preoccupied with military affairs. As long 
as British armies were engaged in a Continental war metrical 
eulogy retained, almost inevitably, much of its traditional 
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literary character. It was written primarily to celebrate the 
heroism of individuals and the valor of the British soldier or to 
ridicule the enemy. The personal note is prominent. At the 
same time much of the flattery was applicable to the English 
people as a whole. The one national virtue certain to be 
signalized was the unselfish motive that had animated the 
English to embark upon a foreign war. This was said to be 
purely unselfish. England was not waging a war of self- 
aggrandizement. She was actuated only by the noble design of 
perpetuating within her own territory the most liberal and 
beneficent government in the world and of imparting some of 
the blessings of the Glorious Revolution to oppressed peoples 
on the Continent. Poetical emphasis upon the national dis- 
interestedness is at times delightfully egotistic. Now that St. 
George had swept his own house clean in 1688, he was endeavor- 
ing to set the houses of Europe in order. In all poems develop- 
ing this strain of flattery the encomiast intended primarily to 
magnify the wisdom and humanity of the Whig patriots, those 
high-minded statesmen who had expelled the ‘tyrant James II 
from the English throne and installed William III, the special 
agent deputed by the Goddess of Liberty to reign over Albion 
in her stead. There was at least a grain of truth in the bushel of 
rhetorical chaff; the Grand Monarch and Nassau, France and 
England, did offer points of striking contrast, and the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the English were due chiefly to the initiative of 
Whig leaders. 

The arrival of William, champion of religious truth and po- 
litical freedom, is described by his Whig subject William Walsh 
in the following strain: 


Firm on the rolling deck he stood, 
Unmov’d, beheld the breaking flood, 
With blackening storms combin’d. 
“Virtue,” he cry’d, “will force its way; 
The wind may for a while delay, 
Not alter our design. 


“The men whom selfish hopes inflame, 
Or vanity allures to fame, 
May be to fears betray’d: 
But here a Church for succour flies, 
Insulted Law expiring lies, 
And loudly calls for aid. 
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“Yes, Britons, yes, with ardent zeal, 
I come, the wounded heart to heal, 
The wounding hand to bind: 
See tools of arbitrary sway, 
And priests, like locusts, scout away 
Before the western wind. 


“Law shall again her force resume; 
Religion, clear’d from clouds of Rome, 
With brighter rays advance. 
The British fleet shall rule the deep, 
The British youth, as rous’d from sleep, 
Strike terrour into France.”* 


At the time of Walsh’s writing, in 1705, this was intended as a 
summary of what had actually been accomplished. William III 
had now been in his grave three years. What he had begun was 
being perfected by the “female hand” of his royal successor. 
The continuity of benevolent design is emphasized by two poems 
of Congreve’s. The Birth of the Muse, addressed to Halifax, 
celebrates the virtuous achievements of William as summarized 
in the Treaty of Ryswick (1697) and bids 


Britannia, rise! awake, O fairest Isle, 
From iron sleep! again thy fortunes smile. 
Once more look up, the mighty man behold, 
Whose reign renews the former age of gold. 


How nobly this heritage of disinterested benevolence was 
fostered in the next reign is set forth in Congreve’s Pindarique 
Ode to the Queen (1706). Serene upon her firm throne, Anne 
might have looked down upon the rest of the world with con- 
tempt. 


But greatest souls, though blest with sweet repose, 
Are soonest touch’d with sense of others’ woes. 
Thus Anna’s mighty mind, 
To mercy and soft pity prone, 
And mov’d with sorrows not her own, 
Has all her peace and downy rest resign’d 
To wake for common good, and succour human kind. 


3 Horace, Ode I1I, Book III, Imitated. (1705). Compare Walsh’s ironical 
praise of the Tories in The Golden A ge Restored (1703). See also George Stepney’s 
Epistle to Charles Montague, Esq., a typical Whig panegyric of William ITI. 
Steele’s Christian Hero and Spectator 516 are written in the same spirit. 
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Fly, Tyranny; no more be known 
Within Europa’s blissful bound; 
Far as th’ unhabitable zone 
Fly every hospitable ground. 
To horrid Zembla’s frozen realms repair, 
There with the baleful beldam night 
Unpeopled empire share, 
And rob those lands of legal right. 
For now is come the promis’d hour, 
When Justice shal! have power; 
Justice to Earth restor’d! 
Again Astraea reigns! 
_ Anna her equal scale maintains, 
And Marlborough wields her sure-deciding sword.‘ 


It appears from a poem by Nicholas Rowe that the new war- 
lord, the Duke of Marlborough, was fully sustaining the 
unselfish character of his royal exemplar, William ITI: 


What vast reward, O Europe, shalt thou pay 
To him who saved theee on this glorious day! 
Bless him, ye grateful nations, where he goes, 
And heap the victor’s laurel on his brows.° 


If it were necessary to award first place in adulatory absurdity, 
it might reasonably be assigned to John Hughes, in considera- 
tion of his three poems, The Triumph of Peace (1697), The 
Court of Neptune (1699), and The House of Nassau (1702). In 
the midst of much metrical bombast Joseph Addison preached 
the Whig moral in the calmer and more dignified couplets of his 
Letter from Italy (1704). The praise conferred upon English 
prosperity and freedom through contrast with the miserable 
conditions the young traveler beheld in Italy is the most 


‘Similar sentiments are expressed in Congreve’s To the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Godolphin. For fulsome eulogy of the Queen, compare Samuel 
Cobb’s The Female Reign (1709). 

5A Poem, On the Late Glorious Successes .... Humbly Inscribed to the 
Lord Treasurer Godolphin (1707). Compare Charles Gildon’s Libertas Triumph- 
ans (1708). The Whig enthusiasm of Rowe’s Tamerlane (1702) was such that 
until 1815 it was played annually on November 5, the anniversary of William 
III’s landing. The Revolution is glorified also in the Prologue to Rowe's Lady 
Jane Grey (1715). 
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graceful of the numerous compliments in verse addressed to 
Montague and his Whig colleagues. Compared with other 
war-poems, Addison’s Campaign (1705), though by no means a 
great poem, is entitled to similar praise. 


II 


+4 Only one motif of the early Whig eulogists was retained by 
{ their poetical heirs. As the War of the Spanish Succession 

dragged on, less emphasis came to be placed upon the altruistic 

motive of the English; the time came when the fiction of 
Marlborough’s unselfishness was too threadbare even for 
| . poetical repetition. But the glorification of British liberty to the 
t 





shame of France and other countries of Europe continued 
indefinitely to be a pleasing duty of the versifiers, and the point 
- was elaborated in greater detail by the Georgian poets. We 
i could hardly expect a strict adherence to truth. At times the 

, discrepancy between the theoretic perfection described by the 
yf poet and the actual conditions is painfully great. As a modifica- 
tion of tyrannical doctrines of the past the Bill of Rights was 

| undoubtedly a long stride towards modern democracy. It all 

5 but disposed of the old belief in the divine right of kings. 
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i Undoubtedly, too, English chauvinists were partly justified in 
\ their proud comparison with neighboring governments, for 
si under the new régime they enjoyed a larger measure of self- 
si government than existed in any of the great Continental states. 
f But it was not true that the political millennium had been 


ushered in. The effects of the Revolution were, after all, super- 
ficial. No patent gain had been made except by a small govern- 
Py ing class. Lower down in the scale there were virtually the same 
inequality of privilege, the same class discrimination and misery (4 
that had existed before. In some respects indeed new economic a 
conditions aggravated the servitude of the lower classes. This ce 
limitation had to be ignored by the metrical eulogist as it had 
been by John Locke, the official apologist of the Revolution, in 
his Two Treatises on Government (1689-90). 
Thomson is the illustration par excellence of Locke’s political 
+ | philosophy in verse and of British egotism. There are numerous 
\ poems of his, to be sure, in which his “feeling heart” bemoans 
the sufferings of unfortunate Englishmen and condemns the 
brutality legally practised upon them. He was, in fact, the 
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foremost poet of his time in exposing the inhumanity of the 
law. Yet it was Thomson who wrote that dull and in- 
terminable poem called Liberty (1735-6), the most flattering of 
all the verse-pamphlets in praise of the Whig dogma. Tra- 
cing the progress of human freedom from the earliest times, 
nation by nation, he comes to that glorious event of 1688. 
By this the fondest dreams of liberty have at last been 
realized. Here and now, he says in substance, Englishmen enjoy 
‘in perfection the blessing of which noble spirits of all ages have 
dreamed, but of which no people has had more than a small and 
fugitive share in practice. From the peroration of Liberty’s 
eloquent address to Britain, at the close of Book IV, it is clear 
that the cup of national blessings was full to overflowing: 


And now behold! exalted as the cope 
That swells immense o’er many-peopled earth, 
And like it free, my fabric stands complete, 
The palace of the laws. To the four heavens 
Four gates impartial thrown, unceasing crowds, 
With kings themselves the hearty peasant mixed, 
Pour urgent in. And though to different ranks 
Responsive place belongs, yet equal spreads 
The sheltering roof o’er all; while plenty flows, 
And glad contentment echoes round the whole. 
Ye floods, descend! Ye winds, confirming, blow! 
Nor outward tempest, nor corrosive time, 
Nought but the felon undermining hand 
Of dark Corruption, can its frame dissolve, 
And lay the toil of ages in the dust. 


Such were the beneficent effects brought to pass by the Whig 
Settlement as viewed nearly a half-century later by a Whig 
poet.® 


6 Parts IV and V are devoted to Britain. See also The Castle of Indolence, 
Canto II, stz. xxiv. Compare with Thomson’s tributes: Lord Lyttelton’s To the 
Reverend Dr. Ayscough at Oxford. Written from Paris (1728) and To Mr. Glover 
on his Poem of Leonidas (1737); Robert Nugent’s Epistle to the Right Honourable 
Lord Viscount Cornbury and Ode to Mankind (1739); H. Walpole’s Epistle 
rom Florence to Thomas Ashton (1740); Henry Fielding’s Liberty. To George 
Lyttelton, Esq. (1743); Mark Akenside’s The Pleasures of the Imagination, 
Bk. II (1744); Gloster Ridley’s Jovi Eleutherio, or, An Offering to Liberty (1745); 
Sir James Marriott’s Verses on the Peace (1748); Joseph Warton’s Verses 
Written at Montaubon (1750); Joseph Giles’s Ode to the New Year (1756); 
and Thomas Newcomb’s Vindicta Britannica (1758). Compare also Spectator 
287. ; 
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The poor man’s lot with milk and honey flows. 
England is the 


Great nurse of fruits, of flocks, of commerce, she! 
Great nurse of men!’ 


In the course of a generation, however, abstract theory had 
become the smallest part of poetical business. Through the 
general expansion of the literary program poetry was made more 
directly serviceable; it became a medium for propagating all the 
details of Whig practice in the conduct of national affairs. The 
growth of poetical responsibility becomes evident especially in 
the latter part of George I’s reign, when verse came to be used 
more than ever before for practical and prosaic purposes in 
general. In the Whig program the chief source of inspiration for 
poetical propagandists was the glory of maritime commerce. At 
the time of Walpole’s complete ascendency, while the nation was 
growing opulent under the system established by William ITI, 
practically all the versifiers—influenced by the inherent poetry 
of the subject, and partly no doubt by patronage or the hope of 
it—were unremitting in their effort to express the national pride 


in a commerce extending throughout the world. 

Most of these poems were intended as a tribute to the Whig 
statesmen, many of them to Walpole himself. For example, 
Young’s Instalment (1726), addressed to him, contains a defense 
of the two favorite ministerial designs—the preservation of 
peace and the extension of British trade: 


If peace still smiles, by this shall commerce steer 
A finish’d course, in triumph round the sphere; 
And, gathering tribute from each distant shore, 
In Britain’s lap the world’s abundance pour.® 


The Universal Passion, Satire VII (1728) contains a similar 
tribute to the Prime Minister, to whom it is dedicated, and sets 
forth the happy condition of England as the result of his 
guidance: 


7 Part V, 6, 81-2. 

8 Young’s loyalty is partly explained by these verses: 
My breast, O Walpole, glows with grateful fire, 
The streams of royal bounty, turn’d by thee, 
Refresh the dry domains of poesy. 
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While I survey the blessings of our isle, 

Her arts triumphant in the royal smile, 

Her public wounds bound up, her credit high, 

Her commerce spreading sails in every sky, 

The pleasing scene recalls my theme again 

And shows the madness of ambitious men, 

Who, fond of bloodshed, draw the murd’ring sword, 
And burn to give mankind a single lord. 


The same purpose is responsible for the crude verses of Young’s 
Imperium Pelagi (1730), a piece of fustian amply meriting 
Fielding’s ridicule of it in Tom Thumb. One stanza is note- 
worthy as expressing the growing effort of the Whigs to remove 
the social stigma traditionally attached to the mercantile life: 


Is “merchant” an inglorious name? 

No; fit for Pindar such a theme; 
Too great for me; I pant beneath the weight. 

If loud as|Ocean’s were my voice, 

If words and thoughts to court my choice 
Out-number’disands, I could not reach its height.® 


His Reflections on the Public Situation of the Kingdom (1745) 


was intended to arouse the sleeping valor of the British by such 
appeals as the following: 


Hail to the brave! be Britain Britain still: 
Britain! high favour’d of indulgent Heaven! 
Nature’s anointed empress of the deep! 
The nurse of merchants, who can purchase crowns! 
Supreme in commerce! that exuberant source 
Of wealth, the nerve of war; of wealth, the blood, 
The circling current in a nation’s veins, 
To set high bloom on the fair face of peace! 


® Compare Spectator 69 (1711) by Addison; Free-Thinker Vol. II, No. 152, 
Sept. 14, 1719; Steele’s Conscious Lovers (1722), Act IV, sc. 2, Act V, sc. 1; 
Lillo’s George Barnwell (1731), Act I, sc. 1, Act III, sc. 1 and Fatal Curiosity 
(1737), Act III, sc. 1; Lord Lyttelton’s Letters from a Persian (1735) No. 
XLVIII. Voltaire remarks with surprise in Lettres Philosophiques, Lettre X, 
that younger sons of noble English families do not disdain to engage in com- 
mercial pursuits. César de Saussure makes the same observation in his Lettres, 
No. VIII, May 29, 1727. Montesquieu’s L’Esprit des Lois praises the national 
enthusiasm for trade (Bk. V, ch. v1; Bk. XX, ch. vm, x11), but deplores the 
participation of the nobility (Bk. XX, ch. xx1). 
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Most of the Whig poets, though less firm in their allegiance to 
Walpole, produced verse of this kind. The two most frequent 
contributors were Young and Thomson.’ It is a painful 
commentary on the instability of Fortune that, with a sole 
exception, none of this enthusiastic literature of the sea has 
really survived, and the prolonged life of even Thomson’s 
Rule Britannia is due to accident rather than independent merit. 
In the opinion of contemporaries (one not likely to be shared by 
a reader of today) mercantile enthusiasm reached the high- 
water mark of poetical expression in Richard Glover’s London, 
or, The Progress of Commerce (1739). This long allegorical poem, 
a mosaic of hard words and classical allusion, narrates the birth 
of this Child of Neptune on an island off the Libyan coast and 
pursues her in the various migrations she makes until, like 
Thomson’s Liberty of four years earlier, the Goddess of Com- 
merce selects Albion as her permanent residence. After Glover’s 
monumental performance only meager gleanings were left for 
Cornelius Arnold’s Commerce (1751) and the second book of 
Dodsley’s Publick Virtue (1754). 

Though mainly responsible for nurturing commercial ex- 
pansion, the Whigs had not meanwhile been left by their rivals 
in uncontested possession of the honor. Just as Tories insisted 
on seeing their own patriotic ideals reflected in Addison’s Cato, 
whereas the Whig author of Caéo (1713) had intended apparently 
to read them a severe lesson by contrast, they put in a claim 
also to a patriotic share in the development of Britannia’s 
commercial prosperity. The charge was made against the Tory 
statesmen in authority during the last four years of Queen 
Anne’s reign that they had thrown away the advantages 
acquired by numerous victories on the Continent and betrayed 
the commercial interest by accepting the terms of the Treaty of 
Utrecht (1713). Much of the obloquy attached to Prior, once 
an ardent Whig, but later the diplomat and finally the pleni- 


10 Thomson dedicated his poem on Sir Isaac Newton to Walpole, who is 
described as “like Heaven, dispensing happiness to the discontented and un- 
grateful”; but he later withdrew the dedication and opposed the Prime Minister 
(see Britannia). In addition to passages cited here in various connections, note 
Young’s Ocean: An Ode (1728), The Sea-Piece (1733) and Thomson’s Summer, 
1005-12, Autumn, 118-33, Liberty, Part IV, 423-50, 569-73. See Hans Marcus, 
“Die Entstehung von ‘Rule Britannia’,” etc., Anglia Beiblatt xxxv (1924), 
306 ff. 
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potentiary of the other party." The Tories, on the other hand, 
had all along defended their desire for peace by contending, not 
illogically in fact, that continuance of the war would only re- 
dound to the further profit of England’s Dutch ally and even- 
tually destroy British trade. This argument is employed by 
Defoe in his prose tract, Reasons why this Nation Ought to Put a 
Speedy End to this Expensive War (1711), a venal performance 
written to order for Harley and probably falsifying the author’s 
actual sentiments. It is prominent in Arbuthnot’s Law is a 
Bottomless Pit (1712). Tory poets also came to the vindication of 
their party. When Bolingbroke returned from Paris in 1712, he 
was acclaimed by William King in Britannia’s Palladium as if 
the negotiations he had instituted for peace were the sole hope of 
a languishing commerce. Gay paid Bolingbroke a similar tribute 
in the Prologue to The Shepherds’ Week (1713); Pope welcomed 
the treaty in Windsor Forest (1713), before it was formally 
ratified, because sacred Peace would raise “Thames’s glory to 
the stars”; and the same point is scored by Parnell in his poem 
on the Peace (1713).% But evidently Harley, Bolingbroke, and 


" That Prior’s business in France was not a close secret is evident from the 
broadside An Excellent New Song, called Mat’s Peace, or the Downfal of Trade. 
To the Good Old Tune of Green-Sleeves (1711) (Br. Mus. Broadside 1876 f. 1 
(59) ). 

2 For other references to trade, see Fables, “The Man, the Cat, and the Fly,” 
and Epistle I. Toa Lady. Occasioned by the Arrival of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales. 

13 Compare Nicholas Tucker’s A New Poem, etc. (1713) and M. Smith’s 
On the Peace: A Poem. Dr. Johnson makes the following comment upon the 
surprising fact that Addison’s friend Tickell composed a eulogistic poem On 
the Prospect of Peace: “How far Tickell, whom Swift afterwards mentioned as 
Whiggismus, had then connected himself with any party, I know not; this poem 
certainly did not flatter the practices, or promote the opinions, of the man by 
whom he was afterwards befriended. Mr. Addison, however he hated the men 
then in power, suffered his friendship to prevail over his public spirit, and gave 
in the Spectator such praises of Tickell’s poem, that when . . . . I laid hold on 
it.... I thought it unequal to the honours which it had received... . . 
(Life of Tickell, Chalmers, English Poets, X1, 97-8). Tickell’s Whig sympathies 
are expressed in The Royal Progress, praising George I, and An Epistle from a 
Lady in England to a Gentleman at Avignon, defending the Hanoverian succes- 
sion. This latter, says Johnson, “stands high among party-poems; it expresses 
contempt without coarseness, and superiority without insolence.” (bid. 99) 
It relates, however, only to the Whig Act of Settlement (1701), and Johnson 
imself was not a Jacobite. Young’s Lansdowne is as difficult to explain as 
Tickell’s poem. 
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their panegyrists were reduced to the defensive. On the whole, 
the honor remained where it belonged historically; Whig 
statesmen were regarded as the creators and true sponsors of 
trade, and the poetry of trade came almost entirely from Whig 
singers. Whatever tenuous hold the Tories may have had upon 
the confidence of the moneyed class was completely shattered 
by the disclosure of the Jacobite treason in 1714. Thereafter 
the Whig claim went unchallenged, and most of the vigor left in 
Toryism was frittered away in Jacobite intrigue. Y 

The national glory of maritime supremacy produced some of 
the most enthusiastic verse of the period; but, after all, it was 
not this phase of commercialism that gave the Whig cause its 
chief vigor in the literature of sentiment. That came rather from ; 
what the age was pleased to consider the “benevolent” aspect e 
of the Whig program. Panegyrists saw, or professed to see, in 
the commercial policy the humanitarian design of ameliorating 
the condition of the lower classes. Since the time of Elizabeth 
the Poor Law had been in operation, but the results had been at 
best discouraging. Since the latter part of the seventeenth 
century there had been also a very energetic crusade to stimulate 
private charity. Retarded somewhat during the early years of 
Hanoverian rule, this movement assumed unusual activity 
towards the close of George I’s reign, when “benevolence,” 
“good-nature,” and “charity” became the most fashionable 
words in the poetical vocabulary. At this juncture, to present 
Whiggism as a national philanthropy, supplementary to the 
relief of the Poor Laws and private alms and superior to either 3 
as a humanitarian expedient, was to insure it an immediate a 
popularity with the sentimental “benevolists.” 

Some idea of what was expected of a beneficent commercial- 
ism may be had from the following extracts. Young saw in it 
employment for the poor in the manning of ships: 








Ten thousand active hands—that hung 
In shameful sloth, with nerves unstrung, 
The nation’s languid load—defy the storms, 
The sheets unfurl, and anchors weigh, 
The long-moor’d vessel wing to sea; 
Worlds, worlds salute, and peopled ocean swarms." 


4 Imperium Pelagi. 
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Richard Savage’s Of Public Works (1737) includes for praise 
various manifestations of public spirit, but reserves special em- 
phasis for commerce, to which many of the undertakings he 
commends are merely subsidiary. Savage glorifies it chiefly for 
opening up an outlet for the surplus population of England, an 
accomplishment then recently exemplified by Oglethorpe’s 
colonial plans: 


But now be all the generous goddess seen, 

When most diffus’d she shines, and most benign! 
Ye sons of misery, attract her view! 

Ye sallow, hollow-eyed, and meagre crew! 

Such high perfection have our arts attain’d, 

That now few sons of toil our arts demand? 

Then to the public, to itself we fear, 

Ev’n willing industry grows useless here. 

Are we too populous at length confess’d, 

From confluent strangers refug’d and redress’d? 
Has war so long withdrawn his barbarous train, 
That peace o’erstocks us with the sons of men? 

So long has plague left pure the ambient air, 

That want must prey on those disease would spare? 
Hence beauteous wretches (beauty’s foul disgrace!) 
Though born the pride, the shame of human race; 
Fair wretches hence, who nightly streets annoy, 
Live but themselves and others to destroy. 
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This Public Spirit sees, she sees and feels! 

Her breast the throb, her eye the tear reveals; 
(The patriot throb that beats, the tear that flows 
For others’ welfare, and for others’ woes)— 
“And what can I” (she said) “to cure their grief? 
Shall I or point out death, or point relief? 

Forth shall I lead them to some happier soil, 

To conquest lead them, and enrich with spoil? 


No, no—such wars do thine, Ambition, wage! 

Go sterilize the fertile with thy rage! 

Whole nations to depopulate is thine; 

To people, culture, and protect be mine! 

Then range the world, Discovery!” Straight he goes 
Over seas, o’er Libya’s sands and Zembla’s snows; 
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He settles where kind rays till now have smil’d 
(Vain smile!) on some luxuriant houseless wild." 


The force of commerce as a mode of philanthropy was to be 
appreciated fully only by considering it in conjunction with 
allied industries. Foreign trade was merely the last detail in a 
comprehensive scheme extending in its remote effects to the 
well-being of the laboring population at large. Thomson 
emphasizes this close correlation of interests. 


And should the big redundant flood of trade, 

In which ten thousand thousand labours join 
Their several currents, till the boundless tide 
Rolls in a radiant deluge o’er the land; 

Should this bright stream, the least inflected, point 
Its course another way, o’er other lands 

The various treasure would resistless pour, 

Ne’er to be won again; its ancient tract 

Left a vile channel, desolate, and dead, 

With all around a miserable waste. 


The worst effects of a defeated trade he includes in the following 
melancholy description of England: 


Her unfrequented ports alone the sign 
Of what she was; her merchants scatter’d wide; 
Her hollow shops shut up; and in her streets, 
Her fields, woods, markets, villages, and roads 
The cheerful voice of labour heard no more."* 


This large philanthropic aspect of commercialism and allied 
industrialism had already been argued by Defoe in essays show- 
ing that-he was far ahead of his age in his comprehension of 
economic principle. In opposition to the indiscriminate charities 
that prevailed at the close of the seventeenth century, Defoe 
asserted that promiscuous alms-giving was aggravating the very 


% Savage’s eulogy of colonization was a new note. He is praised in Johnson’s 
Life for having expatiated “upon a kind of beneficence not yet celebrated by 
any eminent poet, though it now appears more susceptible of embellishments, 
more adapted to exalt the ideas, and affect the passions, than many of those 
which have hitherto been thought worthy of the ornaments of verse.” (Chal- 
mers, XI, 277.) Savage pays other tributes to commerce in The Wanderer, 
Canto I, An Epistle to Sir Robert Walpole, and The Volunteer Laureat, No. III. 
6 Britannia, 218-27; 243-7. Compare Autumn, 910-28. 
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evil it sought to remedy. He urged, instead, the adoption of a 
national policy whereby the poor would be made permanently 
self-supporting. The development of manufacture and trade 
would, he believed, solve the whole problem of English pauper- 
ism.'7 The poets who lauded the Whig measures under Walpole 
were in a position somewhat different from that of Defoe whe 
he began arguing the cause of trade. By their time the policy 
itself had become an accomplished fact. It had also produced 
changes in the nation which made the continued success of that 
policy indispensable. When once the social and economic effects 
of the commercial system had begun to manifest themselves in 
the altered condition of the English laborer, it became evident 
that Whiggism, while rapidly enriching the middle class and 
securing titles for merchant princes, had actually shouldered 
most of the responsibility for the poor. 

For reasons so numerous that they can be barely intimated 
here, a change of vast historical importance was beginning to 
take place in the distribution and economic status of the 
laboring population, as a result primarily of new conditions 
attributable to the increasing demands for labor in the woolen 
and silk mills and to the gradual introduction of the capitalistic 
system of manufacture.’* Conducted at first largely by 
Protestant refugees from the Netherlands, whose presence was 
at times bitterly resented by English artisans, these growing 
industries now absorbed more and more of the labor of the nation. 
The result was a gradual shift of the working classes from the 
rural districts to the towns and the rise of such crowded 
industrial centers as Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds. 
Formerly the dependent classes had been distributed rather 
evenly throughout the country; they were now beginning to be 
congested in the towns. The disturbance of the old equilibrium, 
through what Mr. H. G. Wells has described as “the expro- 
priation of the English peasantry and the birth of the factory 


17 Review, Vol. I, 83-4, 100-1; Vol. II, 10, 18; Vol. III, 9, 13-16, 92; Vol. IV, 
3-16, 18-21, 23. See also Giving Alms No Charity, and Employing the Poor a 
Grievance to the Nation (1704). Addison has received much praise merely for 
repeating some of these argunients in Spectator 232. 

18 See W. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in 
Modern Times, 1912, Part I, ch. xv, especially pp. 501 ff., and L. W. Moffit, 
England on the Eve of the Industrial Revolution, 1925. 
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system,” ushered in the gravest problems of modern English 
society. It is true that the change was only beginning and that 
the most serious difficulties were still remote, but the dislocation 
had begun. Although labor was usually in demand and wages 
were, on the whole, better than they had been formerly, the 
footing of the industrious poor was actually more precarious." 
Formerly the burden of poverty had been distributed more or 
less evenly over the entire country; now it was localized in a 
few districts. Under the earlier conditions a year of famine had 
not produced the worst results, for the sufferings were alle- 
viated by the country squires, the landlords, and the parish 
overseers, without bringing too great pressure to bear at a 
single point. The population at large had had little occasion for 
anxiety as long as most of the dependents were attached to the 
soil that afforded food, fuel, and clothing, and when most of the 
artisan’s work was performed in his own cottage. With the 
increase of corporate enterprise, it became evident that a sudden 
decline in commerce, a lowering of wages, an improvement of 
machinery which would make it possible for one man to per- 
form the work of a score, any of these accidents threatened 
a national catastrophe. Above all, any obstruction to ocean- 
going commerce meant the death-blow to British prosperity, 
and the effects would descend first upon the artisan. The Whigs, 
in a sense the creators of the situation, made a virtue of their 
necessity by defending all the measures protective of commerce 
and manufacture as policies absolutely essential to the preser- 
vation of the poor. 

These conditions explain why sentimental poets of the 
Georgian period concentrated their energies mainly upon a 
defense of laws enacted for the protection of the woolen industry. 
Although some individual Whigs were among the believers in 
free trade, their views did not receive the sanction of the Whig 
party. Most of the Tories believed in a slight protection only, 
and it was from a few advanced thinkers of this party that the 
philosophy of modern free trade emanated. Before the time of 
Adam Smith it was a cardinal doctrine of the Whigs that 
native industries should be shielded from foreign competition, 


19 See W. E. H. Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 1892, 
IT, 209-11. 
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especially from the manufactures of France. For the protection 
of the English woolen interest there had been special statutes of 
Whig origin since 1678.29 Another Act was passed in 1700,?! 
and the doctrine is embodied in the Methuen Treaty of 1703. 
But the Whig protective principle was never thoroughly applied 
until 1721. The preamble of the Act passed in this year declares 
it “most evident that thefwearing and” using of printed, 
painted, stained, and dyed calicoes in apparel, household stuff, 
furniture, and otherwise, does manifestly tend to the great 
detriment of the woollen and silk manufactures, and to the 
excessive increase of the poor, and if not prevented may be the 
utter ruin and destruction of the said manufacturers and of 
many thousands whose livelihoods do entirely depend there- 
upon.” This law, repeated and explained by an Act of 1748, 
imposed a fine of five pounds for wearing or using printed or 
dyed calico and twenty pounds for selling it except for the 
purpose of exportation.% French calicoes were so highly 
fashionable that violations were numerous. Paris had long 
been accepted as dictator of fashions in dress, and even while 
the two countries were at war the English beaux and belles 


20 29 and 30 Car. II, c. 1. A Bill of 1689, which was finally defeated, con- 
tained among other curious proposals that all persons be compelled to wear 
woolen garments of native manufacture from Oct. 15 to Apr. 15. For a review 
of protective legislation by the Whigs after 1678 and the modifications made by 
Tory ministries, see C. B. Roylance Kent, op. cit., pp. 466-68; W. J. Ashley, 
Surveys Historic and Economic, 1900, pp. 268-303; W. Cunningham, Joc. cit. 
A singular provision of the law required all corpses to be buried in woolen 
shrouds. Evidently it was not strictly enforced; John Dunton remarks in his 
Mourning-Ring, 1692, p. 288, that the late Act of Parliament is sometimes 
observed. It seems to have been applied more rigorously in the eighteenth 
century. The estate of John Byrom was fined five pounds for non-compliance 
(D.N.B.). Pope’s reference to the case of Mrs. Oldfield, in Moral Epistles, 
Ep. I (1733), is well known. The Englishman’s worship of wool is discussed 
at length in Henri Misson’s Mémoires et Observations, 1698, pp. 129-44. For 
other references, s see John Ashton, Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, 
1911, pp. 36-38. The rise of Free Trade among Tories is discussed by Kent, 
pp. 469-70 and Ashley, Joc. cit. The fact that Walpole was somewhat less 
rigorous than most of his party (J. M. Robertson, Free Trade, 1919, p. 16; 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. V1, ch. 11) was a Whig grievance. 

1 11 and 12 Wm. III. c. 10. 

27 Geo. I. c. 7. 

3 A detailed account of “The Cambric Act” is given in the British Magazine 
March, 1749. 
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were ready enough to sacriffice patriotism in order to be in the 
French mode. The Act of 1721 was really forced upon Parlia- 
ment by numerous riots among unemployed and hungry weavers 
who not infrequently inflicted condign punishment upon women 
dressed in calico.* Support of the law and of the weavers by 
the sentimental poet was directed against the indifference of 
the rich upper classes to the well-being of the poor. It thus 
became a staple item in the program of literary sensibility and 
benevolence. 

The one poem which adheres strictly to the text of these pro- 
tectionist measures is an epistle from John Lockman to the 
author of the “Cambric Bill” (1746). The immediate connection 
with the conditions outlined above appears from the following 
extracts, more conspicuous for their Whig enthusiasm than for 
any poetic worth. 


To thee, reflexion, practice, have displayed, 
How manufacturers spread a foreign trade; 


*% See Mist’s Weekly Journal Aug. 15, 1719, May 7, 1720. The issue for 
March 11, 1721 reports the celebration occasioned by the passage of the bill. 
Accounts of riots are given in Read’s Weekly Journal March 19, April 9, and 
June 11, 1720 and in Mercurius Politicus May, 1720, p. 32. Read’s for Nov. 7, 
1719 prints “The Weavers’ Complaint against the Callico Madames, as sung 
at the Playhouse in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” The controversy engaged numerous 
pamphleteers. Steele contributed The Spinster, in defence of the Woollen Manu- 
facturers, Dec, 19, 1719 and The Female Manufacturers Complaint Jan. 1719-20. 
Defoe, already the author of various tracts for the encouragement of the woolen 
industry, wrote for this special occasion A Brief State of the Question Between 
the Printed and Painted Callicoes and the Woollen and the Silk Manufacture (1719) 
and The Just Complaint of the Poor Weavers Truly Represented (1719). John 
asgill replied with A Brief Answer to a Brief State of the Question, etc. (1719), 
to the second edition of which (1720) was added an Appendix upon Steele’s 
Spinster. For further details, see the Spinster, Dublin, 1790, G. A. Aitken’s 
Life of Sir Richard Steele, 1889, II, 206-8, and M. Dorothy George’s London 
Life in the X VIIIth Century, 1925, pp. 180 ff. Mandeville had little sympathy 
for the distressed weavers; in the Essay on Charity and Charity Schools, ed. 
1725,p. 358, he characteristically holds them responsible for their own miseries. 
It was easier to secure patronage of the silk industry than of the woolen. César 
de Saussure wrote from England May 29, 1727, “Very few women wear woollen 
gowns. Even servant-maids wear silks on Sundays and holidays, when they are 
almost as well dressed as their mistresses” (Letters tr. and ed. by Mme. Van 
Muyden, 1902, No. VIII). 

% To the long-conceal’d First Promoter of the Cambrick and Tea-Bills: an 
Epistle .. . . London, 1746. The philanthropist addressed is Stephen G. Jan- 
sen. Lockman comes in for deserved ridicule in Smollett’s Advice: a Satire. 
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How these, improv’d, give wealth with bounteous hand; 
Or slighted, crowd with beggars half a land: 
Pronounce a people, mid the nations, great; 

Or mark them, shiv’ring o’er their ruin’d state. 

When Trades are, curiously, examin’d round, 

Twixt all, or most, a strict connexion’s found.” 

Let Manufactures (one branch) decline, 

One hundred Trades, thence turned adrift, wou’d pine: 
An hundred others, that on these depend, 

Must gradually, to sure destruction tend; 

For, turn’d the salutary streams of cash, 

No buyers appear, and wares become mere trash. 
Trades thus indulge, reciprocal, their aid; 

Shoot forth th’ enliv’ning ray, or guardian shade: 

Or, one extinct, great numbers thence decay; 

And seem, as by infection, swept away. 


Thus all the parts of Nature’s mighty frame, 
An universal, innate Power proclaim; 
Dispend this wond’rous Power, 

the whole wou’d fly, 
And the vast System in dread ruins lie. 


Impulses (O! how tender) in thee rise, 

As on a village, thou throw’st round thine eyes; 
Where Industry late cheer’d the blissful scene, 
And rosy Health danc’d, blithe, with Peace serene; 
Then sadly sunk, to poverty betray’d, 

By our worst Foe’s outwitting us in Trade? 

What generous wrath, hence, fires thy patriot breast, 
To see the fop from Gallia’s fabriques drest! 

View him, enwrapt, his flimzy form admire; 

And, with his comment on it, others tire. 

Sure the fantastic creature scarce can know, 

That, from such pride, a flood of evils flow; 

That whilst he stalks, with vanity elate, 
Thousands mourn, unemploy’d, their cruel fate; 
Encumber parishes, in sickness lie; 

Frequent thro’ grief, or by ill-treatment, die. 

O! blast the mode, its glimmering swift suppress, 
Which, on a Nation’s ruin, builds success.”’ 


%* The author’s note is that “above 130 handicrafts are employed in the 
manufacture of our wool.” 

*7 Here the author adds: “France, besides plundering us of our wool, pours 
in upon us... . Wines, Brandies, Cambricks, Point Laces... . Teas. This 
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The poet then comes to the selfish part played by Englisk women 
of fashion: 


In dangerous times, a jarring state to save, 

Their richest gems Rome’s spotless matron’s gave: 
Shall then our British fair, mid fierce alarms, 
And heedless, tho’ the poor around them sigh, 
The Gaul, with vanity’s curst gold, supply? 

Ah! rather plunge such treasures in the deep, 
Lest we, thro’ them, should loss of freedom weep. 
Ye nymphs, when in French ornaments ye glare, 
Know, for yourselves, ye distant chains prepare; 
Then hurl, like Paul, the viper swift away; 

For, tho’ deem’d innocent, its bite will slay. 


After gloating, with moral inconsistency, over the ruin which 


the exclusion of French wares from England will cause in France, 
the author explains the happy consequences to the English 


laborers: 


And see (inchanting contrast!) where your swains, 
Who late stray’d, sorrowing, o’er the naked plains; ra 
With deep-fall’n cheeks, sad image of their fears, : 
Made dreadful, by their famish’d infants tears; 
Now whistling o’er their toil, whence comforts rise, 
Which, conscious of their bliss, they duly prize; 
Wou’d not their lot, for scenes exalted, change, 
O’erjoy’d, their native fields in peace to range. 


ee - 


The remainder of the epistle is a violent anathema upon the 
heinous crime of smuggling. 
Undoubtedly this political tract would sound quite as well 


in prose. 


Lockman’s extreme literalness was avoided by 


Shenstone, in the four poems of his directly or indirectly as- 
sociated with the same set of laws. Declining Lord Temple’s 
invitation to visit foreign countries, Shenstone gives as his 


reason: 


While others, lost to friendship, lost to love, 
Waste their best minutes on a foreign strand, 
Be mine, with British nymph or swain to rove, 
And court the genius of my native land. 





drains us of our specie, supports the manufacture of our greatest enemy, and 
starves our own.” 
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Deluded youth! that quits these verdant plains, 
To catch the follies of an alien soil! 
To win the vice his genuine soul disdains, 
Return exultant, and import the spoil! 


Th’ exotic folly knows its native clime; 

An awkward stranger, if we waft it o’er; 

Why then these toils, this costly waste of time, 
To spread soft poison on our happy shore? 

I covet not the pride of foreign looms; 

In search of foreign modes I scorn to rove; 
Nor, for the worthless bird of brighter plumes, 
Would change the meanest warbler of my grove. 


This extract is from Elegy XIV; the same opinion is expressed in 
Elegy X and Elegy XXI, which was written at a time (1746) 
when there wasrumor of asumptuary law. More specific charges 
are contained in Elegy XVIII, “The song of Colin, a discerning 
shepherd, lamenting the state of the woollen manufactory.” 
Possessed of every virtue but “quick-eyed Prudence,” heedless 
Albion, says Shenstone, allows the craft of Gallia to purloin her 
“ponderous fleece” and foolishly supplies the sheep which now 


raise plaintive cries in Spain and provide fleece for a haughty foe. 
Thus all the English shepherd’s labors go for naught. 


But Albion’s youth her native fleece despise; 
Unmoved they hear the pining shepherd’s moan; 
In silky folds each nervous limb disguise, 

Allured by every treasure but their own. 


Shenstone, too, was touched most deeply by female insensibility. 


Oft have I hurried down the rocky steep, 
Anxious to see the wintry tempest drive; 
Preserve, said I, preserve your fleece, my sheep! 
Ere long will Phillis, will my love, arrive. 


Ere long she came; ah! woe is me! she came, 
Robed in the Gallic loom’s extraneous twine; 
For gifts like these they give their spotless fame, 
Resign their bloom, their innocence resign. 


Will no bright maid, by worth, by titles known, 
Give the rich growth of British hills to Fame? 
And let her charms, and her example, own 
That Virtue’s dress and Beauty’s are the same? 
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Will no famed chief support this generous maid? 
Once more the patriot’s arduous path resume? 
And, comely from his native plains array’d, 
Speak future glory to the British loom? 


The same protective principle is urged loudly in Thomson’s 
Britannia, the Epilogue to his Sophonisba, Young’s Night 
Thoughts,?* Richard Jago’s To a Lady Working a Pair of 
Ruffiles, and Joseph Reed’s A British Philippic. 

All these various aspects of poetical patriotism were finally 
assembled in John Dyer’s Fleece (1757). This poem, divided into 
four books and comprising 2704 lines of blank verse, is fortu- 
nately the most elaborate industrial poem, not only of the 
eighteenth century, but of all English literature. The literary 
method of The Fleece places it in a long genealogical line of 
poems including John Phillips’ Cyder (1708), Somerville’s Chace 
(1733), and Grainger’s Sugar Cane (1764), all influenced by 
Vergil’s Georgics and composed on the assumption that any 
subject can be made poetic if only it is treated in verse.?® 
Sugar Cane, written in direct imitation of Dyer and applying 
this principle with unflinching thoroughness, should have served 
to discredit the theory once for all when it descended to the 
veterinary treatment of plantation mules and the cure of worms 
in negro slaves. Dyer’s application of the doctrine stops short 
of such absurdity only by a degree. The Fleece is a verse pamph- 
let of the various departments of the woolen industry in its 


8 Bk. II, 238-55. 

29 The Fleece was praised highly by Akenside (who made some contributions 
to it), Wordsworth, and “Christopher North” (John Wilson); but time has 
vindicated Dr. Johnson’s contemptuous remark that a man cannot “write 
poetically of serges and druggets” (Life, ed. Hill, II, 453). Of Grainger’s poem 
he exclaimed, “What could he make of a sugar-cane? One might as well write 
the ‘Parsley-bed, a Poem’; or ‘The Cabbage-garden, a Poem’..... You know 
there is already ‘The Hop-Garden, a Poem’; and, I think, one could say a great 
deal about cabbage.” (Ibid, 454.) Much of Dyer’s poem is a mere versification 
of ideas presented in such typical works as Joshua Gee’s Trade and Navigation 
of Great Britain Considered (1729); The Golden Fleece (1736); “John London’s” 
Some Considerations on the Importance of the Woollen Manufacture (1740); 
William Webster’s Consequences of Trade .. . . of The woollen trade in particular 
(1740); A short Essay upon Trade in general, more particularly on the Woollen 
Manufactures (1741); A treatise on trade; or, the antiquity and honour of commerce 
(1750); John Smith’s Chronicon Rusticum-Commerciale; or, Memoirs of Wool, 
2 vols. (1747; rev. 1757). 
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relation to other forms of philanthropy, and there is not a 
detail of the whole subject too petty or prosaic for the poet’s 
attention. The practical object is set forth in the dedicatory 
address: 


The care of sheep, the labours of the loom, 
And arts of trade, I sing. Ye rural nymphs, 
Ye swains, and princely merchants, aid the verse. 
And ye, high-trusted guardians of our isle, 
Whom public voice approves, or lot of birth 
To the great charge assigns: ye good, of all 
Degrees, all sects, be present to my song. 

So may distress, and wretchedness, and want 
The wide felicities of labour learn: 

So may the proud attempts of restless Gaul 
From our strong borders, like a broken wave, 
In empty foam retire. 


In order to establish the importance of wool as a national 
asset, Dyer reviews the history of successful peoples from 


Eldest times, when kings and hardy chiefs 
In bleating sheep-folds met 


down to his own day. Beginning with Phoenicia, Syria, 
and Judaea, he proves that all their greatness arose from the 
profits of wool. They were succeeded by Colchis, whose pros- 
perity began with the arrival of Phryxus and the Thessalian 
ram, and departed when Jason and his companions of the Ar- 
gonaut bore away the golden fleece. Dyer traces from this time 
onward the rise and decline of nations as Thomson does in 
Liberty, and in the same wearisome detail: Greece, Venice, 
various Asiatic empires, Spain, and the story closes with the 
beginning of the industry in “beauteous Albion.” A considera- 
ble section is allotted to the natural advantages of English soil 
and climate for the production of superior grades of wool. Ina 
patriotic outburst very different from the querulous and more 
intelligible attitude of Armstrong and Green, this poet praises 
England even for her “mists and vapours.” 


Those hovering fogs, that bathe our growing vales 
In deep November (loathed by trifling Gaul, 
Effeminate) are gifts the Pleiads shed, 
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Britannia’s handmaids. As the beverage falls, 
Her hills rejoice, her valleys laugh and sing.*® 


Such natural advantages being given, the problem for the 
English Government to face is how to make them most service- 
able to the nation as a whole and especially to the poor. The 
plan encouraged by Dyer is two-fold, in a general way like the 
proposals of Defoe: poverty is to be averted and national 
prosperity secured by setting the poor to work and by opening 
up a world-wide market for the produce of their labor. 

In his direct reference to the poor Dyer is as sympathetic as 
any of the “benevolists” of his time. There are few arraign- 
ments of avarice more bitter than his address to selfish capital- 
ists—“worms of pride” 


Who claim all Nature’s stores, woods, waters, meads, 
All her profusion; whose vile hands would grasp 

The peasant’s scantling, the weak widow’s mite, 

And in the sepulchre of self entomb 

Whate’er ye can, whate’er ye cannot use. 


But from charity in the ordinary sense he expects little perma- 
nent benefit; that is to come rather from impressing upon the 
lower classes the dignity and worth of labor. True charity will 
teach “idle want” 


And vice the inclination to do good, 
Good to themselves, and in themselves to all, 
Through grateful toil.” 


To the laborer’s outcry against improvements in machinery he 
opposes an argument in need of constant repetition: 


Nor hence, ye nymphs, let anger cloud your brows; 
The more is wrought, the more is still required; 
Blithe o’er your toils, with wonted song, proceed: 
Fear not surcharge; your hands will ever find 

Ample employment. In the strife of trade, 

These curious instruments of speed obtain 

Various advantage, and the diligent 

Supply with exercise as fountains sure, 

Which ever-gliding feed the flowery lawn.** 


% Bk. I, 146-51. ® Bk. II, 20-22. 
* Bk II, 476-80. % Bk. IT, 86-94. 
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He is equally practical in his severity against intemperance, 
which, notoriously common as it was among the needy, was 
seldom referred to by the sentimental “benevolists” or even 
the active philanthropists. It is from such practical considera- 
tions that Dyer gives his support to the work-houses provided 
by the Poor Law. Only in this respect is he notably different 
from Defoe. Defoe saw in cheap charity labor a menace to 
national economy; Dyer and his contemporaries were still im- 
pervious to the argument that by underselling the market work- 
houses took bread from the mouths of the industrious poor. His 
attempt to defend the “charitable rigour” of compulsory labor 
without offending the sensibilities of the idle is amusing. He 
would “compel them to happiness” and detain their “step- 
bruis’d feet” within the abodes prepared for them by a wise 
government. 


Even now the sons of trade, 
Where’er the cultivated hamlets smile, 
Erect the mansion: here soft fleeces shine; 
The card awaits you, and the comb, and wheel: 
Here shroud you from the thunder of the storm; 
No rain shall wet your pillow: here abounds 
Pure beverage; here your viands are prepared; 
To heal each sickness the physician waits, 
And priest entreats to give your Maker praise.™ 


In developing the complementary part of his economic pro- 
gram, that is, supplying the raw material, manufacturing, and 
marketing it, Dyer is conscientiously prolix. When he has 
finished his secular “Cura Pastoralis,” nothing more need be 
said on methods of breeding sheep, protecting them from in- 
clement weather, shearing them, saving the lambs at weaning 
time, castrating them, treating the halt and rot. We become 
wearisomely familiar with the “groves pomacious’’ and the 
spots of “rich saponaceous loam” which determine the varying 
textures of wool. The treatise on manufacture is less prosaic. 
It is relieved somewhat by the incidental story of the Dutch 
refugees who introduced the art into England and by a warm 
defense of them against the occasional protests of the native 
artisans. In the descriptions of machinery the style is energized 


% Bk. II, 250-58. 
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at times by the clanking and whir of the loom in a way sug- 
gestive of Walt Whitman. But never is the reader allowed to 
forget the moral aspect of the subject. Woolen manufacture is a 
godsend to the poor because it enables even the women and 
children to earn a living. It is but another form of charity, a 
form made possible by Bishop Blaise, the saintly inventor of 
wool-combing. 


Thus, in elder time, 
The reverend Blasius wore his leisure hours, 
And slumbers, broken oft: till, filled at length 
With inspiration, after various thought, 
And trials manifold, his well-known voice 
Gathered the poor, and o’er Vulcanian stoves, 
With tepid lees of oil, and spiky comb, 
Showed how the fleece might stretch to greater length, 
And cast a glossier whiteness. Wheels went round; 
Matrons and maids with songs relieved their toils, 
And every loom receivd the softer yarn. 
What poor, what widow, Blasius, did not bless 
Thy teaching hand?* 


If we consider long consecutive paragraphs, by far the best 
parts of The Fleece are those describing the functions of com- 
merce. The recital is attended with parenthetic abuse of French 
smuggling, comments on methods of improving domestic 
waterways, and the advantage of opening up foreign trade by 
various devices, such as the construction of the Panama Canal. 
But the interest of the reader is gained principally by the 
writer’s enthusiasm for the poetry of shipping. This comes out 
in the fourth book, one affording some apology for the tedious- 
ness of the others. Here, too, there is prolix detail; but in the 
comprehensiveness of the outlook there is an imaginative lure 
which recalls faintly the romantic voyages of the time when 
Elizabethan buccaneers were opening up strange lands. With 
“woolly treasures amply stored,” British prows touch ports at 
the ends of the earth; the prosaic details of commerce are thus 
invested with the glamor of remote scenery, novel manners, 
and awful distance. Like other good Whigs, Dyer attempts to 


% Bk. II, 522-36. Ralph Thoresby notes in his remarks upon the customs of 
Leicester that “the feast of St. Blase, a Bishop, is celebrated yearly about 
Candelmas by those who deal in wool, he being said to be the first who invented 
the combing thereof.” Diary, Oct. 28, 1712, Hunter’s ed., II, 166. 
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remove the social stigma fixed upon the business of trade. 
Younger sons of the nobility were engaged in it, but its gentility 
was still questioned in 1757. In confronting the prejudice, he 
bases his final argument on the moral view that commerce is the 
greatest civilizing and humanizing agent known to man. Its 
immediate influences are seen in “busy Leeds, upwafting to the 
clouds the incense of thanksgiving” and the “increasing walls of 
busy Manchester, Sheffield, and Birmingham”—all supporting 
thousands of industrious laborers. The remote effects of English 
legislation bribed to oppose commercial extension are felt even 
by Tartar and Chinese. 


III 


In this bright picture of Britannia’s merchant marine as a 
benevolent agency binding 


The round of nations in a golden chain 


unfortunately there was one dark blot. The one detail out of 
moral keeping was the slave-traffic. The capture and sale of 
human beings into servitude could not be harmonized with the 
philanthropic spirit read into Whig policies. At the same time, 
the vigor of British commerce was dependent largely upon this 
one branch.* The conscience of the public was so blinded to the 
moral issue by the widespread participation in dividends that it 
was very difficult to bring independent judgment or sentiment to 
bear upon the subject. Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun was so far 
from being shocked by the enslavement of negroes that in 1698 
he seriously proposed, in the interest of national economy, an 
extension of the system to incorrigible beggars.*’ Individuals 
might, and some did, voluntarily sell themselves as slaves 
in the colonies. The benevolent Berkeley owned negroes in 
Rhode Island. Oglethorpe was Deputy Governor of the Royal 
African Company, which was under contract to deliver to 
the Spanish colonies 4,800 slaves annually for a period of 
thirty years by the terms of the Assiento Treaty (1713).*8 


% Much statistical information for the early period is provided by Charles 
D’Avenant’s Account of the rise and progress of our trade to Africa, preceding 
the year 1697, Works, 1771, V, 83 ff. See also Lecky, supra, II, 242 ff. 

57 The Second Discourse concerning the A ffairs of Scotland; written in the year 
1698. Compare Francis Hutcheson’s A System of Mora! Philosophy, 1755, I, 
201 ff. 

#8 J. R. Spears, The American Slave Trade, 1901, p. 95. 
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Besides owning slaves in South Carolina, as Oglethorpe did, 
George Whitefield urged the adoption of the system in Georgia.*° 
The new philosophy was no more compassionate than the old 
religion. Thinkers who agreed with Hobbes in almost nothing 
else accepted without question his justification of slavery. 
Cumberland found a place for it in his exposition of the Laws of 
Nature.*° Readers of Locke’s Two Treatises on Government 
might have expected a new attitude, for the opening sentence 
reads “Slavery is so vile and miserable an estate of man, and so 
directly opposite to the generous temper and courage of our 
nation, that it is hardly to be conceived that an ‘Englishman’ 
much less a ‘gentleman,’ should plead for it.” It is soon dis- 
covered, however, that this is a mere flourish of the Whig phi- 
losopher’s, and that he is thinking only of liberty-loving 
Englishmen. Before he concludes he finds in Nature full warrant 
for subjecting some “to the absolute dominion and arbitrary 
power of their masters.”*! This view seems to have continued 
unopposed in philosophy until the middle of the eighteenth 
century.” 

An apparent exception to the moral callousness of the seven- 
teenth century is to be found in the sermons of Morgan Godwin; 
but his principal concern, after all, was the Christianizing of the 
negroes and Indians.“ Mrs. Behn’s novel Oroonoko (1688) 


39 Letter of Dec. 6, 1748, Works, II, 208. Cited, with other references, by 
E. M. North, Early Methodist Philanthropy, 1914, pp. 94-5. 

49 De Legibus Naturae (1672), tr. by J. Maxwell (1727), ch. rx, §11, cites 
approvingly Hobbes’s De Cive, ch. m1, §9; ch. vir, §§3, 9. 

4 Bk. II, ch. 1, §85. 

#2 James Foster pronounced against slavery in his Discourses on all the prin- 
cipal Branches of Natural Religion and Social Virtue (1749-52), II, 156. A similar 
position is taken by Francis Hutcheson in A System of Moral Philosophy (1755), 
I, 299-302 and by George Wallace in A System of the Principles of the Law of 
Scotland (1760), I, 88-98. Extracts from these writers were included in an 
Appendix to the American abolitionist Anthony Benezet’s Some Historical 
Account of Guinea, etc. (1762). 

“3 The Negro’s and Indian’s Advocate, sueing for their Admission into the 
Church; or A persuasive to the instructing and baptizing the Negros and Indians 
in our Plantations. Shewing that as the complying therewith can be no prejudice 
to any man’s just interest; so the wilful neglecting and opposing of it, is no less 
than a manifest Apostasie from the Christian faith, etc. (T.C. I, 366, Nov., 
1679); Trade prefer’d before Religion and Christ made to give place to Mammon. 
Reprehended in a Sermon relating to the Plantations. First preached at West- 
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contains a powerful sentimental plea for slaves. It has been 
remarked by critics, however, that Astraea’s sympathy was 
engaged mainly by the royal rank of her black hero and his 
inamorata. We may suspect that the novelist’s sole design was 
to tell a good story. Neither her novel nor Southerne’s dramatic 
version of it (1696) had any other evident effect on folk of 
sensibility than to provide them an ideal excuse for weeping 
copiously and happily over miseries they had no desire to 
alleviate.“ It should be remembered to the credit of Daniel 
Defoe’s morality and audacity also that he delivered an emphat- 
ic diatribe against slavery in his prose tract, Reformation of 
Manners (1702). Probably through the influence of his example, 
John Dunton spoke out boldly to the same purpose in The 
Athenian Oracle (1704). While conducting the Athenian 
Mercury (1691-6) Dunton had reconciled himself to the 
existence of slavery by a curious, but not infrequent, form of 
casuistry. Without slavery, he asserted, the negroes of Africa 
could never be converted to Christianity. Besides, captivity 
was a physical blessing in disguise; for if the negroes were left 
at home “they must either be killed or eaten, or both, by their 





minster Abbey, etc. (T.C. II, 135, June, 1685). Godwin is praised for his hu- 
manity by Anthony Benezet, of. cit., ed. 1771, p. 74. Baxter’s counsel, ni 
The Christian Directory, Part II, ch. xtv, was widely influential in England 
and America; it is a plea for Christian behavior towards slaves. 

“ Note the flippancy of the Epilogue written for Southerne’s Oroonoko by 
Congreve. The most celebrated performance of this play was givert in 1749 
during the visit of a young African prince and his companion who had been 
redeemed from slavery by the government. The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
February, 1749 (XIX, 89-90) gives an elaborate account of the occasion, con- 
cluding: “They appear sometimes at the theatres, and particularly on the Ist 
inst. were at Covent Garden to see the tragedy of Oroonoko. They were received 
with a loud clap of applause, which they acknowledged with a very genteel bow, 
and took their seats in a box. The seeing persons of their own colour on the 
stage, apparently in the same distress from which they had been so lately 
delivered, the tender interview between Imoinda and Oroonoko, who was 
betrayed by the treachery of a captain [as they had been], his account of his 
sufferings, and the repeated abuse of his placability and confidence, strongly 
affected them with that generous grief which pure nature always feels, and which 
art had not yet taught them to suppress; the young prince was so far overcome 
that he was obliged to retire at the end of the fourth act. His companion 
remained, but wept the whole time; a circumstance which affected the audience 
yet more than the play, and doubled the tears which were shed for Oroonoko 
and Imoinda.” 
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barbarous conquering enemy.” When, however, he was bring- 
ing out his “Notes and Queries” in collected form as The Athen- 
ian Oracle, he added an essay violently attacking the whole 
system.“ Another early opponent was Bernard de Mandeville. 
If we are surprised to find The Planter’s Charity (1704) emanat- 
ing from the disciple of Hobbes and La Rochefoucauld, the 
satirist of Shaftesbury’s and Steele’s sentimentalism, and the 
opponent of most charities then in existence, it is probably be- 
cause we have been misled into doing the character of the cyn- 
ical Dutch physician an injustice.“7 Mandeville was not a 
sentimentalist, but he was not without sympathy, and he had 
Swift’s contempt for pious hypocrites. The moral thesis of his 
poem appears in the opening lines: 


You that Oppress the Captive African, 
Abuse the Brack, and Barbarously treat Man 
Like Beast, in spight of his great Attribute, 
Which only can distinguish him from Brute, 
Reason, the lawful Claim to Human-kind; 

As if you thought God’s Image was confined, 
To European White! Why should your Slave, 
Feel your Unrighteousness beyond the Grave? 
Lay on the Burden, till you break his Back, 
And let him labour till his Sinews crack, 

Draw out the Marrow from the aking Bone, 
Feed on his Flesh, but let his Soul alone. 


* Vol. VIII, No. 30 (1691). 

The Athenian Oracle, 1704, I, 529-32. Rptd. at Boston, Massachusetts in 
1705 with Samuel Sewall’s The Selling of Joseph and also in John Hepburn’s 
American Defence of the Christian Golden Rule (1714). See Mary S. Locke, 
Anti-Slavery in America, 1901, pp. 18, 33. 

“’ Professor F. B. Kaye lists this poem, the preface to which is signed 
“B.M.,” among Mandeville’s “Doubtful Works” but adduces good evidence 
for attributing it to him (“The Writings of Bernard Mandeville,” Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology for 1921, XX, 446-7; The Fable of the Bees, 
1924, I, xxxi). A view similar to Mandeville’s had been expressed in Anthony 
Hill’s Afer Baptizatus: or the Negro turn’d Christian, being a Discourse showing, 
I. The Necessity of Instructing and Baptizing Slaves in English Plantations. 
IT. The Folly of that Vulgar Opinion, that Slaves do cease to be Slaves when once 
Baptized (1702). That this “vulgar opinion” persisted is evident from Sarah 
Fielding’s David Simple (1744), ed. 1904, p. 147. John Wesley notes an excep- 
tion in his Journal for August 2, 1736; but compare what is said in entries for 
July 3, 1736, April 23, 1737, and July 27, 1755. 
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Evidently it was not the mere fact of slavery that provoked 
Mandeville to write, although he does incidentally expose the 
brutality of it; what aroused his indignation most was the cool 
inhumanity of so-called Christians who refused to permit a 
slave to become Christianized and by this refusal, according to 
their own belief at least, condemned his soul to eternal misery. 


But says the hardened PLANTER, the Black Knave 
Knows that a Christian cannot be a Slave; 

He wants his Freedom; must I be undone, 

And lose that Labour which I live upon? 

They are my Portion by my Father’s Will, 

I found ’em Slaves, and so I’ll keep ’em still: 

God can be serv’d, sure, at a cheaper rate, 

Than with the loss of Right and Estate. 


Mandeville confines himself to proving that a slave does not 
actually become free by professing Christianity; but the total 
effect of the poem is a strong protest against the whole miserable 
business of slavery. 

These early opponents belong historically in a special cate- 
gory. Any influence that might otherwise have grown out of 
their attacks was neutralized by the invigoration of the slave- 
trade through new commercial developments culminating in 
the Assiento Treaty (1713).48 Sympathy could not combat 
the powerful argument of the purse. Compassion was limited te 
such suggestions as those made, for example, in the Hermit XIII 
(1711) and’ the Spectator CCXV (1711), that the slaves be 
treated humanely,, Defoe himself had apparently come to accept 
this compromise when he wrote the ninth and tenth chapters of 
Colonel Jacque (1722).4° The early panegyrists of Whig com- 
merce had nothing to say on this one topic, but it must have 
been a source of moral embarrassment. With his usual dog- 


8 The provisions were explained to the public in The Assiento; or, Contract 
for Allowing to the Subjects of Great Britain the Liberty of Importing Negroes into 
the Spanish America, etc. (1713) and The Assiento Contract Considered ....In 
several Letters to a Member of Parliament (1714). 

«® Meanwhile Defoe had become absorbed in the commercial advantages 
of the trade. Proposals for better organization are made in his Review, V, 40 
(February, 1709); VII (1710), 34, 38, 40, 42, 46, etc. Various pamphlets of his 
on the same subject are listed by W. P. Trent, Cambridge Hist. of Eng. Lit., 
Vol. IX, Bibl. for ch. 1. 
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matism, Young brushed the question aside and defended the 
traffic in slaves by a tu quoque charge against the immorality of 
the negroes themselves! 


Whence Tartar Grand, or Mogul Great? 
Trade gilt their titles, power’d their State; 
While Afric’s black, lascivious, slothful breed, 
To clasp their ruins, fly from toil; 
That meanest product of their soil, 
Their people sell; one half on t’other feed.* 


Some of the Whig poets, however, had the moral stamina to 
oppose the system under circumstances that reflect great credit 
on their sincerity. Thomson reprobatés 


that cruel trade 
Which spoils unhappy Guinea of her sons.™ 


Pope, not being of the Whig fraternity, could have spoken with 
less occasion for embarrassment. In both Windsor Forest and 
the Essay on Man, however, he seems to be moved chiefly by 
Spain’s enslavement of the American Indians.” Richard 
Savage, while following in his poem Of Publick Works (1737) 
the course of British vessels throughout the world, is suddenly 
confronted by the tortures inflicted upon African negroes: 


Why must I Afric’s sable children see 

Vended for slaves, though form’d by Nature free, 
The nameless tortures cruel minds invent, 

Those to subject, whom Nature equal meant? 

If these you dare (albeit unjust success 

Empowers you now unpunish’d to oppress) 
Revolving empire you and your’s may doom 

(Rome all subdued, yet Vandal’s vanquish’d Rome) 
Yes, empire may revolve, give them the day, 

And yoke may yoke, and blood may blood repay. 


The crime is treated briefly, but with evident sincerity, by 
Joseph Warton, in the Ode to Liberty (1746). William Dodd’s 
two poems (1749) upon the African prince who had been rescued 


50 Imperium Pelagi, Strain V. 

51 Summer, 1019-20. 

% Windsor Forest, 408-12; Essay on Man, Ep. I, 107-8. The first of these 
passages was inscribed in the frontispiece of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1756. 
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from slavery by the intervention of the English government 
contain passages of a similar nature; but since the two epistles 
form an attractive romantic tale, it is natural to suspect that 
the author was moved quite as much by the romance and the 
excitement due to the presence of the liberated negro prince in 
London as by the horror of the system. The most impassioned 
poem occasioned at this time by the slave-trade is Shenstone’s 
Elegy XX, most of which was afterwards republished by Gran- 
ville Sharp in the Appendix to his Just Limitation of Slavery in 
the Laws of God (1776). 

Dyer consoled his conscience by pleading that this “gainful 
commerce” be conducted with “just humanity of heart.” 
His disciple Grainger was evidently ill at ease in Sugar Cane. 
Book IV is full of practical recommendations concerning the 
purchase of slaves and the best means of wringing full profit 
from the money invested in them. But the poet is evidently 
distressed by the cruelty involved. Planters are urged to “let 
humanity prevail.” For a moment indeed he regrets that his 
Muse lacks the power of monarchs— 


’Twould be the fond ambition of her soul 
To quell tyrannic sway; knock off the chains 

Of heart-debasing slavery; give to man, 

Of every colour and of every clime, 

Freedom which stamps him image of his God. 
Then laws, Oppression’s scourge, fair Virtue’s prop, 
Offspring of Wisdom! should impartial reign, 

To knit the whole in well-accorded strife. 
Servants, not slaves; of choice, and not compell’d; 
The Blacks should cultivate the cane-land isles.* 


53 Dodd’s poem, The African prince, now in England, to Zara at her father’s 
court, was printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine July 1749, p. 323, and the com- 
panion-piece, Zara, at the Court of Annamabboe, to the African prince, now in 
England, August, p. 372. In the same year was published The Royal African, or 
memoirs of the young Prince of Annamboe, his condition while a slave in Bar- 
badoes, his reception in England, etc. 

he “ The Fleece, Bk. IV, 189-209. Barbadoes, a poem, by Mr. Weeks (1754), 
expressing the same sentiment, is highly applauded for its humanity in the 
Monthly Review, XI, 325 (1754). Dyer is eulogized for the same reason, XVI, 
337 (1757). cv Beas 
% Sugar-Cane, Bk. IV, 234-43. 
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Churchill’s Gotham (1764) opens with a scathing denunciation 
of slavery; but his sympathy, like Pope’s, is expressed mainly 
for the native savages of America. It was only a year later that 
Michael Wodhul published his Rousseauistic poem entitled 
The Equality of Mankind (1765). By this time the anti-slavery 
movement was beginning to crystallize into definite form, and 
Sharp was ready to assume leadership in the crusade. In 
common with several other reforms brought to pass in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, the movement against slavery 
owed much to the pioneer work of the poets. While the main 
credit has gone to a few active reformers, it is to be remembered 
that public sensibility had already been partly educated by a 
few poets who had the boldness to protest while as yet most 
were unready to admit that they had any scruples.* 


IV 


The most palpable evidence of the political influence acquired 
by the poets is the part they played in determining England’s 
foreign policies under George II. Walpole favoured peace with 
the Continent as a necessary condition for commercial expan- 
sion. The infringement of British rights on the high seas by 
Spain and France, however, led many Whigs to clamor for war. 
They urged that, under the circumstances, the Prime Minister’s 
peace policy would destroy the very interest he sought to es- 
tablish. This difference of opinion was the principal cause of 


% Evidence of a growing interest may be seen in periodical literature; but 
it is slight, and hardly begins before the reign of George II. See Grub-Street 
Journal Sept. 17, 1730. The Prompter No. 1° ‘-nuary 10, 1735, published 
what purported to be “The Speech of Moses Bon waam, a Feee Negro, to the 
revolted Slaves in one of the most considerable Colonies of the West Indies,” 
an indignant protest against the treatment of slaves. This was reprinted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1735 (V, 21); a defense of the colonists was 
made in the number for February (p. 91). Interest was again aroused momen- 
tarily by the request of the Georgia colonists at Savannah in1739 for an altera- 
tion of their charter which would permit the introduction of slaves. (Ibid., 
January, 1741, XI, 30.) See also issues for July, 1740, X, 341; March, 1741, 
XI, 145; April, 1741, p. 186; September, 1746, XVI, 479. Moral apathy was 
stirred occasionally by the exposure of extreme inhumanity, such as the report 
published in the Gentleman’s, March, 1759 (XXIX, 101). Seldom, however, 
do the remonstrants seriously question the moral right to trade in slaves. 
Sir Hans Sloane’s A Voyage, etc., 2 vols. (1707-25), though not written against 
slavery, provided later opponents excellent arguments in the description of 
punishments inflicted upon negroes. -ye.5 - 
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that disaffection in the Whig ranks which developed an Opposi- 
tion strong enough eventually to drive Walpole from office 
(1742). The poets were almost unanimously with the Opposition. 
Their preference was determined partly no doubt by their dis- 
approval of Walpole’s corrupt practices, partly by a sincere 
conviction that war was necessary, and partly by their senti- 
mental attachment to Lord Lyttelton and the other Patriots 
who formed a coterie about the Prince of Wales.*’ As early as 
1718 hotheaded Whigs were urging an immediate attack upon 
Spain in the interest of British trade.** Thomson’s Britannia 
affords sufficient evidence that by 1729 popular feeling was lash- 
ing itself into a fury great enough to have intimidated any but a 
very resolute Prime Minister. Seldom has the British Lion 
roared more loudly or amusingly than he does through the 299 
lines of this poem, written by a poet who once had extolled the 
wisdom of the Whig leader he is now denouncing for pusillan- 
imous inactivity in the face of Spanish insults. Sitting dejected- 
ly upon the “sea-beat shore,” her bosom bare to the gale, her 
tresses unkempt, her azure robe torn, Britannia is so disgusted 
with her degenerate sons of England that at times her “copious 
grief” is a mere flood of question. 


What would not, Peace! the patriot bear for thee? 
What painful patience? What incessant care? 
What mixed anxiety? What sleepless toil? 

Even from the rash protected what reproach? 
For he thy value knows; thy friendship he 

To human nature: but the better thou, 

The richer wuelight, sometimes the more 
Inevitable war; when ruffian force 
Awakes the fury of an injured state. 
Is there the man into the lion’s den 

Who dares intrude, to snatch his young away? 


8’ The encouragement of trade and patriotism was carried to an amusing 
extent by the Prince and the Princess of Wales. In order to prevent a decline 
in the support of the laws for protecting home industries after the war had been 
concluded, they issued an order that no one should appear at their court wearing 
any of the forbidden imports. As a further stimulation to Whig fervor, they 
had their children give a public performance of Addison’s Cato from time to 
time. (Robert Phillimore, Memoirs, etc., of Lord Lyttelton, 1845, IT, 425.) 

58 Free-Thinker, Vol. II, No. XXX, Oct. 17, 1718. 
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And is a Briton seized? and seized beneath 
The slumbering terrors of a British fleet? 
Then ardent rise! Oh, great in vengeance rise! 
O’erturn the proud, teach rapine to restore: 
And as you ride sublimely round the world, 
Make every vessel stoop, make every state 

At once their welfare and their duty know.*® 


Still, although War was “greatly roused,” Walpole kept him 
mourning his “fettered hands” for nearly a decade longer. The 
tension was exceedingly high in 1735. The crisis came in 1738. 
The events culminating in the War of Jenkins’ Ear afforded the 
benevolent poets two popular arguments for fighting. The 
immediate provocation was the alleged brutality of the 
Spanish, who were said by Jenkins to have cut off his ear and 
sent it by him asa token of the Spaniard’s contempt for England. 
Righteous enthusiasm was engaged by the humane idea of 
punishing this act of signal inhumanity and of others that soon 
followed in the natural course of events. In addition—and 
this was the chief motive—the Opposition urged that it was 
England’s sacred duty to thwart the efforts of her rivals to 
repress English trade, for success on the part of the enemy 
meant the starvation of English laborers. 

Since the war with Spain, extending later to France, was 
urged as a humanitarian measure, it had powerful advocates 
among the poets of benevolence. In the list of these it is not 
strange to find Tory poets as well as Whigs. In Parliament the 
Opposition assembled various classes who discovered a bond of 
common interest in their hatred of the Prime Minister; the 
coalition included Whigs, moderate Tories, and even Jacobites. 
Bolingbroke, though no longer officially connected with public 
affairs, was for a time after his return from exile in France the 
guiding genius of the Opposition. With the lapse of time and the 
general disintegration of the Tory party after 1714 ancient 
party issues had been so nearly obliterated that commercial 


59 Britannia, 147-55, 182-90. An interesting curiosity of the same year is 
an anomynous tract entitled The English Cotejo; or, The Cruelties, Depredations, 
and Illicit Trade Charg’d upon the English in a Spanish Libel lately Published, 
Compared with the Murders, Robberies, Barbarities, and Clandestine Trade 
proved upon the Spaniards. By a Sufferer (1729). Richard Barfield’s An Epistle 
to... . Chesterfield (1730) is a poem similar in tone to Thomson’s Britannia. 
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prosperity had come to be almost the universal and unchallenged 
concern of the nation. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote, 
with Whigish exaggeration, that in 1727 there was “‘not one 
Tory left in England.”® According to Lyttelton “Whig” had 
come to mean in 1735 one who was in power, “Tory” one who 
was out.’ The essential question was, not whether trade should 
be given all possible encouragement, but what were the wisest 
measures for.the purpose. It is true that many of the country 
squires clung to the prejudices of the landed interest, but as a 
class they demanded slight notice except for their suspected 
attachment to the Pretender. Any other protest against the 
supremacy of commercialism was non-political. It came from 
observers, some of them Whigs too, who shrewdly detected in it 
a source of national selfishness and vulgarity.” These apostles 
of culture deplored the growing Philistinism of the nation, but 
they were too few to create much impression in time of peace, 
and in time of threatened war they forgot their own aesthetic 
misgivings. Quite naturally, then, popular excitement was 
aggravated on the eve of war in 1738 by both the regular Whig 
panegyrists and their Tory allies. The free-trader Pope and the 
Tory Samuel Johnson were as eagerly committed as the most 
zealous Whig. 

One of the principal instruments employed against Walpole 
was the broadside. The more dignified poems which did most 


6° Letter to the Countess of Marr, July, 1727. 

Persian Letters, No. LVII. 

® Even Akenside, one of the warmest advocates of Whig political principles, 
admits in Ode IX of Book I (1744) that the preoccupation with trade had 
fostered a selfish fierceness in the national character. See, however, his Hymn 
to the Naiads (1746) and Ode I of Book II. John Brown’s Estimate (1757) 
contains a severe denunciation of English commercialism. It provoked a heated 
reply from J. B., M.D., entitled A Vindication of Commerce and the Arts; 
proving that they are the Source of the Greatness, Power, Riches, and Populousness 
of a State (1758). Thomas Gray expressed great contempt for the Estimate, 
but applauded Brown’s dissertation against trade (Letters ed. D. C. Tovey, 
No. CXXXIX, I, 329). Goldsmith retained the old Tory attitude. The Bee 
No. V, Nov. 3, 1759, observes that trade becomes a harmful influence whenever 
it supplies a nation with luxuries. In The Deserted Village he also holds com- 
mercial greed of the English responsible for the impoverishment and expatria- 
tion of the Irish peasants. 

* The most important have been collected by Milton Percival, Ph.D., in 
Political Ballads Illustrating the Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, Oxford 
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to inflame the war spirit beyond control and eventually drive 
him to declare war, against his own judgment, were: Mark 
Akenside’s A British Philippic: Occasioned by the Insults of the 
Spaniards and the Present Preparations for War, the anonymous 
Voice of Liberty, or A Poem, in Miltonic Verse, Occasioned by the 
Insults of the Spaniards, Pope’s One Thousand and Thirty- 
eight, and Johnson’s London, all of 1738. The most influential 
piece of the kind, Glover’s ballad of Admiral Hosier’s Ghost 
(1740), was a product of the war itself. Each of these poems 
uses one or both of the humanitarian arguments to which I have 
referred, and most of them, to say nothing of much mere 
balderdash published at the time, echo the jingoism of Thom- 
son’s Britannia. Concerning the actual effect of such literature 
on the course of events, we have the testimony of Burke. 
Reviewing the situation towards the close of the century, when 
the uselessness of the war had vindicated Walpole’s judgment in 
opposing it, Burke declared: “There has not been in this 
centary, any foreign peace or war, in its origin, the fruit of 
popular desire; except the war that was made with Spain in 
1739. Sir Robert Walpole was forced into the war by the people, 
who were influenced to this measure by the most leading poli- 
ticians, by the first orators, and the greatest poets of the 
time.”® He emphasized especially the influence of Pope, 
Johnson, and Glover. 

The indications are that by 1760 the political function of 
verse was beginning to wane. For particular uses it continued 





Historical and Literary Studies, 1916. For attacks on Bolingbroke also, see 
XXIII, XLV. 

With these may be compared the indictments against Spain and France 
as summarized in A Review of all that hath pass’d between the Courts of Gt. Britain 
and Spain, relating to Our Trade and Navigation from the Year 1721, to the 
Present Convention, etc. (1739) and Samuel Webber’s A Short Account of our 
Woollen Manufactures, from the Peace of Ryswick to this Time. Shewing, their 
former flourishing, and their present Ruinous Condition; and that they always 
flourished when France could not get our Wool, but declined in proportion to the 
Quantities of Wool Exported to them, etc. (1739). Edward Philips made dramatic 
capital of the general excitement by bringing out his Brilons, Strike Home; 
or, The Sailors Rehearsal, A Farce (1739) at the Theatre-Royal. Thomas 
Newcomb’s On Richelieu’s Barbarities, On the French Prisoners in England, 
and On the French Cruelty to English Prisoners are poems typical of many that 
appeared during the war. 

% First Letter on a Regicide Peace, Works, 1803, VIII, 145. 
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in popularity, notably as a medium for inciting opposition to 
slavery; but the evening was setting in for verse-journalism of 
the most pedestrian kind. Except for satirical and highly 
sentimental purposes, the business of the political versifier 
gradually diminished. The growth of the romantic ideal and the 
consequent discouragement of didactic poetry in general was one 
cause. Another was the growing realization that if Whig 
doctrines were to be propagated in belles lettres the work could 
be performed more fully and convincingly by the sentimental 
novelist, as Henry Brooke fully demonstrated in The Fool of 
Quality (1766-70). That the verse-pamphleteers had inflicted a 
great hardship upon pure letters probably no reader of their 
lines will be disposed to question. If any apology can be made 
for them, it lies in the fact that the Whig panegyrists were the 
first group of English writers to reveal the possibilities of 
sentimental literature as a force for exerting the popular will in 
the control of national policy. 
C. A. Moore 














XXII. 


POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN 
BYRON AND SOCRATES 

HENEVER critics have noted an influence of the Platonic 
dialogues upon Byron, they have assumed that it is practi- 

cally limited to the passing echo of Shelley’s and Wordsworth’s 
Platonism in the third canto of Childe Harold. In this paper I 
hope to show that, on the contrary, Byron had independent 
convictions about the Platonic-Socratic philosophy, which 
underlay most of his mature writing and which were inconsist- 
ent with his reflection of Shelley’s metaphysics in Childe Harold. 
Byron should, I suppose, be set down as a disciple of Socrates 
rather than of Plato.' His acceptance of the Platonic philosophy 
was limited to the early dialogues in which Plato had not moved 
from the position of Socrates.2, And Byron’s interest centered 
around the personality of Socrates, of whom he wrote higher 
praise than he set down for any other man. It was not easy for 
Byron to praise. Yet to him Socrates was not merely “Athena’s 
wisest son,”* but “earth’s perfection of all mental beauty and 
personification of all virtue.” Plato is mentioned in Byron’s 
writing oftener than any other philosopher,’ but Socrates comes 
next, his name appearing fourteen times. Only two of the 


1 IT am here making the usual assumption that the historic Socrates is re- 
vealed in the dialogues of Plato wherever they are not inconsistent with the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon. 

? Shelley suggests that in their Platonic arguments Byron took the position 
of Socrates. In Julian and Maddalo Shelley says Byron made him know himself. 
“Know thyself” was, of course, the key of Socrates’ teaching. 

3 See Childe Harold, I, 7. 

* Deformed Transformed, I, 1. 

5 See the letters to Francis Hodgson, September 3, 1811, to Thomas Moore, 
March 1, 1822; to Augusta Leigh, Oct. 12,1823; Detached Thoughts, 104; Answer 
to Some Observations by Thomas Campbell; Don Juan V,1; VII, 4; IX, 74; IX, 73; 
IX, 76; X, 54; XI, 43; XV, 86; XVI, 43; II, 212; II, 211. Also see Conversations 
of Lord Byron with the Countess of Blessington, p. 371; and T. G. Guiccioli, 
My Recollections of Lord Byron, I, 108. 

* See Childe Harold, 11, 7; Detached Thoughts, 104; Letter to Hon. Douglas 
Kinnard; Journal, Jan. 25, 1821; Deformed Transformed, I, 1; Don Juan, 
Preface to Canto VI; VII, 5; XIII, 10; XV, 18; XV, 85; XV, 86; XVII, 9. 
See also Thomas Medwin, Conversations of Lord Byron, I, 67. 
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Platonic-Socratic dialogues (the Laches? and the Symposium®) 
have been recorded as books which Byron read, but he touched 
upon distinctive myths from the Phaedrus* the Phaedo,! 
the Republic," and the Timaeus," and quoted two statements 


7 See Blessington, Conversations with Lord Byron, p. 371. 

8 See Guiccolli, My Recollections of Lord Byron, 1, 245. 

9 In Phaedrus §250 see the figure describing the behavior of the winged and 
unwinged steeds, representing our will and our physical wants, and see Manfred 
3,2, 

We 

Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 

To sink or soar, with our mixed essence make 

A conflict of its [nature’s] elements and breathe 

The breath of degradation and of pride, 

Contending with low wants and lofty will. 
Also in Phaedrus §246 note the disappointment of the immortal soul that was 
obliged to be born into this life: “It lost its feathers and sank—the philosopher 
alone has wings.” In the Prophecy of Dante Byron says of poets: 

These birds of Paradise but long to flee 

Back to their native mansion: soon they find 

Earth’s mist with their pure pinions not agree. 
Also see in Phaedrus §250 the figure of the soul “imprisoned in the body as in 
an oyster shell,” and see Don Juan X, 23, where Byron says our bodies “shut 
our souls up in us like a shell-fish.” See also Phaedrus §245, “The soul is immor- 
tal, for that is immortal which is ever in motion,” and Byron’s Detached Thoughts 
§96, “Of the immortality of the soul it appears to me there can be little doubt if 
we attend a moment to the action of mind. It is in perpetual activity.” 

10 In Phaedo §66 Socrates describes the soul as married to the body and 
yearning for divorce. In Detached Thoughts 97 Byron says of the soul, “I should 
believe that it was married to the body if they did not sympathize so much with 
each other. If one rose when the other fell, it would be a sign that they longed 
for the natural state of divorce.” 

"Jn Republic VII, §§515-520, note the attack of the dwellers in the cave 
(the body) upon the philosopher who would show them how to escape. In 
Childe Harold Byron describes us as 

unborn slaves 

Who wage war for their chains.” 
See also Republic VII, 541, and Byron’s comment on his leadership of the 
Greeks, “Plato, Plato, what a task for a philosopher!” (Letter to Augusta 
Leigh, Oct. 12, 1823.) See also in Republic VIII, §545, Plato’s arbitrary state- 
ment of the order in which forms of government follow each other. Byron 
follows this order faithfully in Childe Harold IV, 108. 

12 See Timaeus, §37, and Cain II, 1 
“The phantasm of the world, to which thy world 
© Is but the wreck.” 
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from the Apology." These seven dialogues are enough to have 
given Byron all he appears to have grasped of Socrates’ philos- 
ophy; it is, however, likely that he read a number of other 
Dialogues. Shelley did so, at least, and at the time of Shelley’s 
keenest enthusiasm over Plato,“ nightlong discussions of 
philosophy between Shelley and Byron were not uncommon. 
The fact that recognition of Shelley’s own Platonism has been 
late and inadequate’ perhaps accounts for the failure of 
critics to recognize that certain Platonic ideas in Byron’s 
writing may have come from direct reading out of Shelley’s 
books (if not his own), rather than from Plutarch, Cicero and 
Rousseau, indirect sources which have been cited.!” Shelley’s 
enthusiasm for Plato must have had a very real influence upon 
Byron; it can hardly be a coincidence that Byron’s philosophical 
life, as indicated in his poetry, may almost be said to have begun 
with his meeting Shelley. But it seems likely that Byron is 
indebted to Shelley chiefly for arousing his interest and so 
introducing him to the Dialogues. 

It is in keeping with Byron’s perversity that philosophical 
arguments with Shelley should have moved him to champion 
Socrates’ point of view. For Shelley was much better read in 
philosophy, ancient and modern, than Byron, and Byron could 
not easily admit another man’s superiority even in the matter 
of erudition. Accordingly, when caught in misinterpretation or 
floored in argument, Byron flaunted his contempt for the 
elaborate systems of modern philosophy, “refutation-tight as 
far as words go,”!® characterizing the whole subject as “an 


13 See Apology, §21, and 
“Well didst thou speak, Athena’s wisest son, 
All that we know is, Nothing can be known.” 
Also see A pology §42, and Byron’s diary, Jan. 25, 1821, 
“Which is best, life or death, the gods only know, as Socrates said to his 
judges.” 
4 Tn 1818 and 1821. 
1%} See Mary Shelley, Preface to Frankenstein, pp. VII-XI, and Shelley, 
Prose Works, IV, 211 (Forman ed); also Julian and Maddalo. 
% In Platonism in Shelley, 1912, Lillian Winstanley admit~ that she has 
merely skimmed the cream of the subject. 
17 See the notes to Childe Harold, Canto III, edited by Ernest Hartley Cole- 
ridge. 
18 See Julian and Maddalo. Also see Manfred, III, 1; Chitle Harold, IV, 
130; Don Juan, XI, 5; XV, 89. 
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exchange of ignorance for that which is another kind of ignor- 
ance.’”!® Thus he slipped into the character of the Socratic 
sceptic: 

Socrates said our only knowledge was 

‘To know that nothing can be known,’ a pleasant 

Science enough, that levels to an ass 

Each man of wisdom, future, past or present.?° 


So phrased, Socrates’ position is a convenient one for Byron, 
in his perverse moods, to take. And it is worth noting that the 
phrasing in this statement is not the error of a moment. Else- 
where Byron wrote, 


Well didst thou speak, Athena’s wisest son, 


“All that we know is, Nothing can be known!” 


Thus at the very outset the debilitating effect of pouring the 
Socratic wine into Byron’s spirit shows itself. It would have 
been inconsistent with the whole personality of Socrates if he 
had made the dogmatic.statement, “Nothing can be known.” 
Rather, he started upon the thousand and first quest of know- 
ledge with the same sincerity and zest as upon the first, only at 
the end of the most exhaustive beating of bushes settling back 
with the quizzical comment, “Well, well, so we still know 
nothing!” But it was inevitable that in seizing upon the Socratic 
position through inertia and vanity, Byron should have missed 
the kernel of the matter, which was Socrates’ indefatigable 
curiosity and intellectual humility. The little change from is 
to can be was due also in part, perhaps, to Byron’s being 
poisoned against his knowledge, by the air of modern subjective 
idealism. “All that we know is the idea before our mind,”—that 
apparently innocent remark by Locke has shut us up to breathe 
our own breath for three hundred years. It was practically 
inevitable a century ago that Byron should have read into 
Socrates’ scepticism an acceptance of the solipsistic predicament 
which haunts modern philosophy. If Socrates had accepted it, 
he would naturally have come to the conclusion which Byron 
reads into him; ‘‘Nothing can be known, except myself.” 
Byron feels that he has Socrates with him when he makes 
glorious fun of Hegel for attempting to escape solipsism by 

19 Manfred, II, 4. 

20 Don Juan, VII, 5. 

1 Childe Harold, I, 7. 
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assuming that the entire outside world is only an idea in his own 
mind: 


What a sublime discovery ’twas to make the 
Universe universal egotism. 

That all’s ideal—all ourselves: I’ll stake the 
World (be it what you will) that that’s no schism. 

Oh Doubt!—If thou be’st doubt, for which some take thee, 
But which I doubt extremely—thou sole prism 

Of the truth’s rays, spoil not my draught of spirit! 
Heaven’s brandy, though our brains can hardly bear it.” 


The underscored words are, of course, a reiteration of Byron’s 
Socratic claim, that his one glimpse of truth is the discovery 
that he knows nothing.” 

Upon his Socratic confession of ignorance, there follows 
logically Byron’s religious position, at once the despair of the 
orthodox and of the atheist. “I do believe, Mary,” shrieked 
Shelley, “I do believe, Mary, that Albe is little better than a 
Christian!” Almost the tone of the Socratic irony is in Byron’s 
account of his belief in Catholicism: “It is by far the most 
elegant worship, hardly excepting the Greek mythology..... 
Besides, it leaves no possibility of doubt, for those who swallow 
their deity, really and truly, in transubstantiation, can hardly 
find anything else otherwise than easy of digestion.” Almost 
the tone of Socratic irony is here, but it is characteristic that 
instead of Socrates’ ironic tolerance of the religious myth in 
which he grew up, Byron’s tolerance was for that (to him) 
exotic religion whose defense would be most annoying to his 
good British neighbors of the church of England. 

Why was Byron obliged to give up the atheist’s position as 
untenable? Because with sensitiveness almost equal to San- 
tayana’s he followed Socrates in perceiving the bottomlessness 
of true scepticism and the limitless degree to which we must 
live by faith. 


He who doubts all things nothing can deny,* 


2 Don Juan, XI, 2. 

% See A pology §21. 

* Letter to Thomas Moore, March 8, 1822. See also the letter to Thomas 
Moore, March 4, 1822. 

% Don Juan, XV, 88. 
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he acknowledged, and reflected, 
For me, I know naught; nothing I deny, 
Admit, reject, condemn, and what know you, 
Except perhaps that you were born to die? 
And both may after all turn out untrue. 


Probably Byron, no less than Socrates, was willing to dispose 

of the problem of religion lightly because the problem which 
fascinated him lay elsewhere. And that problem, both men 
were assured, will never be so far solved as to leave time for 
lamenting a realm farther removed from human knowledge. 
Socrates had compared himself complacently with the scholar 
who was taken up with external phenomena: “Gorgons and 
winged steeds flow in space, and numberless other inconceivable 
and impossible monstrosities and marvels of nature. And if he 
is sceptical of them and would fain reduce them all to the rules 
of probability, this sort of crude philosophy will take up all his 
time. Now I have certainly no time for this; shall I tell you why? 
I must first know myself, as the Delphian inscription says. . 
Am I indeed a wonder more complicated and swollen with 
passion than the serpent Typho, or a creature of a gentler and 
simpler sort, to which nature has given a diviner and lower 
destiny ?”?7 

It is easy for the cynical to see why Byron, with his Narcissus 
nature and his publicity complex, should have been delighted 
with this excuse for self-scrutiny. There was little doubt in 
Byron’s mind, before entering upon an investigation, that he 
was indeed “more complicated and swollen with passion than 
the serpent Typho.” But though at times his morbid intro- 
spection contrasts sadly with Socrates’ impersonal curiosity 
about himself, it would be unfair to deny that Byron was also 
possessed of a sincerely philosophical desire to know himself in 
the Socratic sense, not merely as an eccentric individual, but 
as a human being. With a Socratic gesture of dismissal Byron 
cried of outer things, 

Away with these! True wisdom’s world will be 
Within its own creation.*® 


% Don Juan, XIV, 3. 


27 Phaedrus §229. 
28 Childe Harold III, 46. 
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And when Byron’s Cain despairs of the external world, he is 
advised, 


Form an inner world 
In your own bosom—where the outward fails; 
So shall you nearer be the spiritual 
Nature, and war triumphant with your own.”® 


But Byron was not sufficiently imbued with the Socratic 
irony to take his own advice wholly to heart. It would, of 
course, be too much to ask, even of a genius of Byron’s dis- 
tinction, that he duplicate Socrates’ achievement of living in 
complete consistency with an ethical code demanding indepen- 
dence of other people’s standards. And we must admit that 
Byron made a sporadic attempt actually to practice the Socratic 
ethics. The irony which the Countess of Blessington complained 
of in connection with Byron’s Greek expedition—his laughing 
prevision of the rascality of those he was going to serve*°—that 
was a Socratic achievement. But unfortunately Byron’s 
persistency joined to clear vision in this instance seems to have 
been without parallel in his experience. Too often his exposure 
of human frailty was a.merely verbal irony, uncoupled from 
courageous behavior in the face of disillusioning knowledge. 

Socrates’ irony, moreover, was directed most of all toward 
himself. Byron subscribed to its first principle, that one must 
free himself from his past convictions: “Opinions are made to be 
changed, or how is the truth to be got at?”*! he commented, to 
the annoyance of elaborate system-builders like Goethe. 
Its second principle also he recognized, for he paraphrased 
Socrates’ “lie in the soul”® as the attempt “to justify my deeds 
unto myself, the last infirmity of evil.”** Moreover, he had a 
glimpse of the core of the Socratic irony, enthusiasm for the 
beauty of truth, which, shining through a man, shows him his 
own grotesqueness.* Indeed unflinching truthfulness about 
himself was the outstanding virtue which Byron flaunted from 


29 Cain, II, 2. 

3° See Blessington, Conversations with Lord Byron, p. 137. 

31 Letter to John Murray, May 9, 1817. See Blessington, Conversation with 
Lord Byron, p. 45. 

2 See Republic, II, §382. 

% Manfred, I, 2. 

* See Don Juan, XI, 37. 
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the early days when he most enjoyed advertising his immorality. 
Still, in spite of this impeccable Socratic platform, was not 
Byron’s claim of seeing himself clearly an empty one? Beside 
Socrates, Byron becomes just one more sophist, with his boasts 
of spinning lies for the public, his postures, and his self-conscious 
attempts to represent himself as now worse, now better than he 
is. 

But this very failure of Byron to grasp the full significance of 
the Socratic irony when it was turned inward only lent the 
greater allure to the first principle Socrates had uncovered in 
judging his own nature. 

“Evil is involuntary,”® is, of course, the foundation of Socratic 
ethics. Against Christian orthodoxy Byron asserted his unequi- 
vocal agreement with Socrates. “Man is born with an innate 
though secret tendency to the love of good,”® he declared. 
Upon this point his Cain and Lucifer, even, are in agreement. 
Cain protests, “I thirst for good”! And Lucifer replies, “And 
who and what doth not? Who covets evil for its own bitter 
sake? None—nothing. ’Tis the leaven of all life and lifeless- 
ness,”87 
_ Here a sympathetic bias of nature helped Byron far along the 

way to understanding Socrates. For Byron was perhaps more 
curious about the problem of good and evil than any other poet 
of his century. Even in his youth he seems to have behaved 
unworthily not simply for pleasure, as most people do, but 
because he hoped that he was on the trail of something in- 
dubitably wicked. And this early inversion of ordinary moral 
interest was of service to Byron in one way; it freed him from the 
blindness of traditional morality.** Moreover Byron, like 
Socrates, had an intuitive apprehension of the nature of good- 
ness. Both men claimed to know it negatively, as a limit, a 
touchstone which shows that each worldly pretension to good- 
ness falls short. Byron’s mere assertions that he is aware of this 
ideal standard, emphatic as they are, would not in themselves be 


% See Plato, Meno, §77, Sophist, §228, Apology, §26. 

% Detached Thoughts, §96. 

37 Cain, II, 2. See also Blessington, Conversations with Lord Byron, p. 248. 

38 Of Byron’s recoil from the authoritarian conception of right and wrong, 
his statement in Cain is significant. “Evil and good are things in their own 
essence, and not made good and evil by the giver.” Cain, II, 2. 
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convincing.*® But they are backed up by Don Juan. Is that, 
as Goethe averred, the most immoral poem ever written? 
Perhaps, from the point of view of a monist. But it lacks little 
of being a triumph of Socratic irony. So unerring a sense of 
human folly and vice can only be the achievement of one who, 
like Socrates, has no rigid formula to express the Good and the 
True, but who recognizes with uncanny clearness what they 
cannot be. 

The clearest denotation, by Socrates, of this Good which he 
was seeking was preserved by Xenophon. The Good (or 
happiness, a synonym for it in Socrates’ opinion) is “what is to 
set a man free and enable him to be sufficient unto himself under 
all circumstances.”4° Freedom. Independence. The spirit of his 
period, not merely his own disposition, made Byron eager to 
follow the Socratic quest here. 

Byron followed Socrates in first carefully testing the claims 
of pleasure to the title of the Good.“ Doubtless he tested them 
too exhaustively, but his belated conclusion is the same as 
Socrates’. Not only physical pleasures but those of ambition 
are frequently incompatible with this inner freedom which 
constitutes true happiness, Socrates had declared.*? This lesson 
Byron said he had learned thoroughly,* and the still harder 


39 See E. C. Mayne, Byron, II, 26, “It is my respect for morals that makes 
me so indignant against its vile substitute, cant. With this I wage war, and this 
the good-natured world chooses to consider as a sign of my wickedness.” See 
also Don Juan, preface to Canto VI, where Byron pointed out that the world 
put him in the same class with greater moralists than he: “Socrates and Jesus 
Christ were put to death publicly as blasphemers, and so may be many who dare 
to oppose the most notorious abuses of the name of God and the mind of man.” 
See also Don Juan, VII, 3; the letter to John Murray, February 1, 1819; and 
Shelley, letter to Byron, October 21, 1821. 

4° Xenophon, Memorabilia IV, 7, 1. 

t For the change in Byron’s view of pleasure after he made the acquaintance 
of Socrates see his poetry in The Hours of Idleness, where pleasure is given highest 
place, as the reward of virtue and the sanction of religion ,(See J would I were a 
Careless Child, On the Death of a Young Lady, To Caroline, To the Sighing 
Strephon) and Childe Harold I1, 81 (written in 1810), and compare it with his 
later somewhat rueful contention, “The more intellectual the pleasure, the 
better for the pleasure and for us too.” Journal, Jan. 15, 1821. Cf. Xenophon, 
Memorabilia, IV, 5, 6, 8; Plato, Philebus, §52; Phaedrus, §258 E; Republic 
IX, §586. 

® Gorgias, §526. 

* See Childe Harold II, 43; Don Juan I, 218. 
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lesson, that even pain is not always incompatible with true 
happiness, he recited frequently after his exile.“ 

To be sure one suspects that the Socratic disciple was here 
reciting by rote. Socrates had characterized the Good, or 
happiness, as a harmony of our whole natures.* A harmony of 
our whole natures, Socrates had seen, is certain to reflect itself 
in the partial and cramping present as pain. Since this is an 
imperfect world, suffering in a good cause is inseparable from 
moments when we are in harmony with the highest demands of 
our natures.“ Byron never reached the point of displaying eager- 
ness for pain. But, ceaselessly tormented by the discordant 
desires in his heart, he did eagerly agree that harmony was the 
object of his quest.47 Against the inharmony of our natures 
Byron railed in the most impassioned of his moral reflections: 


Our life is a false nature—’tis not in 

The harmony of things,—this hard decree, 

This ineradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree 

Whose root is earth—whose leaves and branches be 
The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew, 
Disease, death, bondage—all the woes we see, 

And worse, the woes we see not, which throb through 
The immedicable soul with heart-aches ever new.*® 


In his quest for harmony Byron, along with Shelley, followed 
Plato’s teaching that society is merely the individual written 
large and that the needs of the individual may be more easily 
recognized in society. He agreed that the state of greatest 
disharmony, whether in the individual soul or in society, is a 
tyranny. But since he was sure that evil.is involuntary, Byron 
was bound to represent the tyrant as an object, not of hatred, 
but of pity, because his destruction of harmony both in his own 
nature and in his kingdom makes him the most miserable of 
men.‘® Therefore, since disharmony is a disease and deformity 


“ See Byron, Epistle to Augusta V; Prometheus U1; Childe Harold IV, 21; 
IV, 5; The Dream. Cf. Plato, Gorgias, §477; Republic, §§348-354. 

See Plato, Philebus 31; Laws, II, §653. 

“ See Republic, §§348-354 and Apology. 

‘7 See Manfred I, 2: “Oh that I were... . a breathing harmony.” 

48 Childe Harold, IV, 126. 

4 See Plato, Republic, IX, §576. 
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412 ELIZABETH ATKINS 
of the soul,5° Byron represented the possessor of a tyrannical 
disposition as “bloated”™ and “blind,” or “with sickly eye.”®? 
Since the lower element in his soul is crushing the higher, he is a 
sensualist.* Sardanapolus inquires, 


Thinkest thou there is no tyranny but that 
Of blood and chains? The despotism of vice, 
The weakness and the wickedness of luxury, 
The negligence, the apathy, the evils 

Of sensual sloth produce ten thousand tyrants.® 


The tyrannical principle was to Byron as to Socrates “the worst 
of treasons” ;* the tyrant was his own prey*’ and the slave of his 
own slaves,®* living, in fact, in hell.5* 

If the state of tyranny was set down as most discordant, the 
opposite state of democracy came off hardly better. Socrates 
had described a society in which too much individuality pre- 
vents concord: ‘“‘Truly the she-dogs, as the proverb says, are as 
good as their she-mistresses, and the horses and asses come to 
have a way or marching along with all the rights and dignities of 
free men; and they will run at anybody whom they meet in the 
street if he does not get out of the way; and all things are just 
ready to burst with liberty.’’®° In the same key Byron declares 
that he “hates even democratic royalty.’ “The sense that he 
was greater than his kind,’ could, as Shelley pointed 
out, lead Byron only to aristocratic sympathies. His contempt 
for that “mighty strong beast,” the populace, with its incon- 
stant and unreasonable passions,® is as strong as Plato’s. Not 
content with Socrates’ indifference to “the many,” Byron 
would heap anathema on them: 


Persecuted sages teach the schools 
Their folly ia forgetting there are fools. 


69 See Plato, Philebus, §21; Sophist, §228. 
51 Marino Faliero, II, 2. 


8 Ode to Napoleon. 58 Childe Harold, IV, 89. 
58 Condolatory Address. 59 Elegy on Newstead Abbey. 
4 Don Juan, V, 25. 6 Plato, Republic, 563. 


% Sardanapolus, I, 2. 
% The Two Foscari, Ill, 1. 


% Don Juan, IX, 25. 
8 Shelley, Julian and Maddalo. 


57 The Island, I, 8. 63 See Plato, Republic VI, §493. 
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Was it not so, great Locke and greater Bacon, 
Great Socrates? 


Consequently the Platonic rule of philosophy appeared to 
Byron the state of harmony, both in politics and in psychology. 
In the social upheaval of his time he recognized “the clash of 
philosophy and tyranny,”® and of course gave his sympathy to 
the latter. And when he took his turn as “philosopher king” in 
Greece, he commented on the relation of his task to the Platonic 
philosophy.® Bryon realized that within his own soul the har- 
monious state must be what Plato calls the philosophical one, 
the subduing of the whole nature to the noblest principle in 
the soul: 


A truth, which through our being then doth melt 
And purifies from self: it is a tone, 

The soul and source of music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm 

Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 

Binding all things with beauty.” 


At least, he realized it verbally. But the principle of philosophy 
did not actually melt through Byron’s being, “binding all things 
with beauty.” Antipodal to the almost absolute simplicity of 
Socrates’ purpose is the complexity of Byron’s,making him ever 
ready to shrug off whatever is engaging his attentions at the 
moment with the excuse, “This isn’t the real I.” 

Perhaps this inconsistency between his intellectual assent 
and his practice is partly due to the fatalism that he finds in 
(or reads into) the Platonic Socrates. After harmony has been 
attained, Byron has little hope for its permanence, either in 
the individual or in society. Like Shelley, he follows Plato in 
believing that there have been many cataclysms in the history 
of the world, and that the opposites, chaos and harmony, are 
generated out of each other.** Moreover, a principle of corrup- 
tion working in human affairs destroys all hope of progress: 


& Don Juan, XV, 17-18. 

65 See the letter to Thomas Moore, Aug. 6, 1822. 

% See the letter to Augusta Leigh, Oct. 12, 1823. Cf. Republic VII, 540. 

8" Childe Harold, III, 90. 

68 See Cain, II, 2; Don Juan IX, 37. Cf. with Plato, Timaeus, §22 and 
Statesman, §269. 
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ELIZABETH ATKINS 


There is the moral of all human tales; 
’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First Freedom, and then Glory—when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last, 

And history, with all her volumes vast 

Hath but one page.® 


If all men desire the good, why does evil persist after the good 
has been discovered? Here lies the element in Socratic ethics 
that struck Byron most forcibly. Just before his death Socrates 
had explained why in this life our desire for the good does not 
enable us to attain it: 


While we are in the body, and while the soul is mingled with this 
mass of evil, our desire will not be satisfied, and our desire is of the 
truth. For the body is a source of endless trouble to us, by reason of 
the mere acquirement of food; and is also liable to diseases which over- 
take and impede us in the search after truth: and by filling us so full 
of loves and lusts and fears and fancies and idols and every sort of 
folly, prevents our ever having, as people say, so much as a thought. 
For whence come wars and fightings and factions? Whence but from 
the body and the lusts of the body? For wars are occasioned by the 
love of money, and money has to be acquired for the sake of and in 
the service of the body.—Moreover—the body introduces a turmoil 
and confusion and fear into the course of speculation and hinders us 
from seeing the truth.”° 


The dualism of mind and body first struck Byron doubtfully 
in 1814, as a possible cause of evil. But not till after his meeting 
with Shelley did he accept unreservediy the Platonic instead of 
the Hebraic explanation of his moral frailty. Thereafter, such 
was his delight at finding a scape-goat that if he could ever have 
sat down to read his collected works, he might have blushed at 
repeated reproaches which he heaped upon “‘the clay.’”’ There is 
scarcely one of his poems, from that time onward, in which “the 
clay” escapes anathema.”! “Some say that the body is the grave 
of the soul, which may be thought to be buried in our present 
life,”"* Socrates had remarked, and Byron again and again 


69 Childe Harold, IV, 108. Cf. Republic, VIII, 545 ff. 

70 Phaedo, §66. 

71 See Epistle to Augusta; Childe Harold, II, 14; I1I, 73; IV, 5; IV, 135; 
When Coldness Wraps this Suffering Clay; Manfred, I, 2; II, 4; Cain, II, 1; 
Sardanapolus, 1V, 1; The Prophecy of Dante; The Island, I, 16. 

7 Cratylus, §400. 
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borrowed the figure of death to describe our state.” In another 
borrowed figure he, as Manfred, considers himself a type of 
humanity, driving the ill-assorted Platonic steeds of noble 
desire and base physical appetites. Byron makes Cain feel 
most poignantly the horrcr of marriage between the soul and 
body, as Socrates had named our life: 


But if that high thought were 

Linked to a servile mass of matter—and 

Knowing such things, aspiring to such things 

And science still beyond them, were chained down 
To the most gross and petty paltry wants, 

All foul and fulsome,—and the very best 

Of thine enjoyments a sweet degradation, 

A most enervating and filthy cheat 

To lure thee on to the renewal of 

Fresh souls and bodies.” 


Likewise Byron resorts to Socrates’ “oyster-shell” figure” and 
the “cave” figure,”’ to express his helpless rage against his body. 

In conceiving of the dualism of mind and body as eternal, 
Byron may have gone farther than the historic Socrates; but 
he was in complete agreement with the Socrates of Plato, who 
had said that in creating the world God himself had to deal 
with matter and made men “as far as possible the fairest and 
best, out of things which were not fair and good.”"* Byron gives 
the same idea modern phrasing: “Matter is eternal,—and 
why not Mind? Why should not the Mind act with and upon 
the Universe?””® As critics bave pointed out, Descartes, Spinoza 
and Rousseau probably influenced Byron’s thought at this 
point.®° Still, the Cartesian and Spinozistic theory of the paral- 
lelism of mind and matter lacks the Socratic ethical dualism to 


7 See The Deformed Transformed, I1, 3; Childe Harold, IV, 135; Manfred, 
II, 4. 

™ Manfred, 1,2. Cf. Phaedrus, 253. 

% Cain, II, 1. 

% See Don Juan, X, 23; Epistle to Augusta; Childe Harold, IV, 5; IV, 127. 
Cf. Phaedrus, §250. 

77 See Childe Harold, IV, 94. Cf. Republic, VII, 515-520. 

78 Timaeus, §53. Cf. Statesman, §273. 

79 Detached Thoughts, §97. 

8° See Manfred, Eimer, “Byron und der Kosmos,” Anglistische Forschungen 
XXXIV; O. Schmidt, Rousseau und Byron. 
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which Byron was continually referring. “Matter is evil,” he 
agreed with Socrates, and then, reinforced by modern phil- 
osophy, he added, 


Ignorance of evil doth not save 
From evil: it must still roll on the same, 
A part of all things.* 


Along with its harmfulness, the meaninglessness of the 
physical life shutting in the soul struck Byron much as it did 
Socrates and the sophists.* Our experiences, he felt, are too 
ephemeral to deserve the name of reality: 


All present life is but an interjection, 
An “Oh!” or “Ah!” of joy or misery.* 


Only our intuitions have enough permanence to guarantee 
their reality: 


Don Juan .... was real, or ideal, 
For both are much the same, since what men think 
Exists when the once thinkers are less real 
Than what they thought, for mind can never sink, 
And ’gainst the body makes a strong appeal, 
And yet ’tis very puzzling on the brink 
Of what is called eternity, to stare 
And know no more of what is here, than there.™ 


Byron was allured by the possibility of the soul’s achieving 
independence of the body after death. “Either knowledge is 
not to be attained at all,” Socrates had said, “or, if at all, after 
death. For then, and not till then, the soul will be in herself 
alone and without the body.”® Elsewhere he had made out a 
case for immortality: “The soul is immortal, for that is immortal 
which is ever in motion; but that which moves or is moved by 
another, in ceasing to move ceases also to live.’’** Along the 
same line Byron reflected, “Of the immortality of the soul 
it appears to me there can be little doubt, if we attend for 


8! Cain, II, 2. 

® Plato, Republic IX, §585; Phaedo, §79; Republic, VI, §§485-490. 

% Don Juan, XV, 1. Cf. XV, 99; Manfred, Il, 2; Childe Harold, 111, 11; 
IV, 32; Don Juan, XIV, 3; To Caroline; Childe Harold, IV, 123. 

* Don Juan, X, 20. 

® Plato, Phaedo, §66. 

% Phaedrus, §245. 
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a moment to the action of mind. It is in perpetual activity.”*’ 
Such vitality as his own must be imperishable, he felt: 
There is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and time, and breathe when I expire. 
Something unearthly. 


But assurance of immortality belongs to Plato’s later pictures 
of Socrates, and as Byron’s views gained maturity and consis- 
tency, Byron limited himself, like the indubitably historic 
Socrates, to speculations pro and con.®® “It may be death leads 
to the highest knowledge,”® “is a typical utterance, leaving 
the question admittedly beyond the bourne of our ideas.” 

Byron and Shelley shared an unmodern interest in Socrates’ 
conjecture of the independent pre-ex stence of the soul. Byron 
realized that if we could prove that our inner standard of truth, 
goodness, and beauty is a heritage of the soul from the super- 
sensual world, we should not need to doubt any longer the cor- 
respondence of our ideas to a reality beyond them.” 

But this too, like the problem of immortality, lies in the realm 
of blind faith. All that we actually know about the possibility 
of the soul’s escaping from the body, Socrates had said, is that 
the soul has inspired moments in which it achieves independence 
here and now. Socrates had mentioned sleep as an instance of 
such escape. Byron agreed: “(The soul) acts so very indepen- 
dent of body—in dreams, for instance; incoherently and madly, 
I grant you, but still it is mind, and much more mind than while 
we are awake.”* The more significant escape of the soul is, 
however, through intuition. Socrates had explained, “But when 
retiring into herself she (the soul) reflects, then she passes into 
the realm of purity and eternity and immortality and un- 
changeableness, which are her kindred. Then she ceases from 
her erring ways, and being in communion with the unchanging 
is unchanging. And this state of the soul is called wisdom.”™ 
Byron felt such moments of ecstatic insight, 

87 Detached Thoughts, §96. 

88 Childe Harold, IV, 137. 

8° See Cain, II, 1; When Coldness Wraps this Suffering Clay; If That High 
World; Sardanapolus, IV, 1; Childe Harold, II, 8; I, 39. 

© Cain, II, 2. 

1 Cf. Phaedrus, §246 ff. with Lara XVIII; Two Foscari II, 1; Prometheus; 
Prophecy of Dante. 


® Detached Thoughts, §96. 
% Phaedo $79. 
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And thus I am absorbed, and this is life; 
: ; . I remount at last 
With a fresh pinion, 


Spurning the clay-cold bonds which round 
our being cling.” 
And Byron was fond of dwelling upon the immortality of such 
moments, in which we catch sight of the unchanging principles 
of life. The Byronic hero possesses this intuition; therefore 
all things wear in him 
An aspect of eternity.® 


It is noteworthy that at this point enter those traces of Words- 
worth’s and Shelley’s philosophy which were mentioned at the 
beginning of this paper. For Byron grievously misunderstood 
Socrates’ theory of intuition, temporarily at least. To Socrates 
intuition was a dynamic thing, with power to change the activ- 
ity of a lifetime, whereas Byron felt it as merely a passive “aes- 
thetic” experience. Since to Byron escape from the body meant 
pre-eminently escape from the bodies of others, his moments 
of intuition were usually spent in solitary places, and this 
made a transition to Wordsworthian “Platonism” very easy. 
Mr. Moorman has suggested that Byron’s nature-worship, 
unlike Wordsworth’s, is essentially negative, a shutting out of 
the body, rather than an apprehension of a pantheism including 
the bodies of all men.*? However that may be, whenever Byron 
became too intimate with nature, he parted company with 
Socrates. Byron’s trust in the regenerative powers of high 
mountains is inconsistent with Socrates’ ridicule of people 
who imagined that by tipping back their chins they could look 
into the world of ideas.** Abandoning Socrates’ profession of 
ignorance, Byron even soared into Platonic idealism concerning 
nature, speaking of 


The phantasm of the world; to which thy world 
Is but the wreck,® 


% Childe Haroid, II, 73. 

% Marino Faliero, II, 1. Cf. Cain, I, 1; Childe Harold, II, 70. 

% See Childe Harold, IV, 33; Manfred III, 4. Cf. Plato, Phaedo, §66. 
97 See F. W. Moorman, “Byron,” Cambridge Hist. of Engl. Lit. 

%8 See Plato, Republic, VII, §529. 

© Cain II, 1. Cf. Timaeus. 
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and of the spirits of natural forces which 


have no forms beyond the elements 
Of which they are the mind and principle 


All this, though it is the echo of the Platonic Socrates as ex- 
hibited in the later dialogues, is inconsistent not only with the 
scepticism of the Xenophonic Socrates, but with Byron’s own 
ridicule of the apparently inexhaustible Platonic ideas.’ 

But Byron himself soon realized that in the third canto of 
Childe Harold, where most of this sort of thing appears, he had 
overstepped the bounds of epistemology into metaphysics, that 
aversion of Socrates, and he drew back almost immediately, 
with the promise for Canto IV; “There are no metaphysics in 
it; at least I think not.”!® And of his bold excursion out to the 
things “whose strong reality outshines our fairyland,”!“ he 
mused in the new canto, 


I saw or dreamed of such,—but let them go; 

They came like Truth—and disappeared like dreams, 
And wheresoe’er they were—are now but so; 

I could replace them if I would; still teems 

My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found; 

Let these too go—for waking Reason deems 

Such over-weening phantasies unsound.’ 


Thereafter, though intuitions regarding the cosmos returned to 
him, he never expressed them except in a question.’™ 

But though in intention he went back to the Socratic position, 
the inertia which, ironically enough, had led him to espouse 
Socrates’ teaching in the beginning, kept him from being 
true to it. For Byron never really got away from the idea that 
intuition of truth is a passive thing, leaving our natures even 
more dual than before.!% To Socrates, on the other hand, action 
fitted intuition as the hand fits the glove, for his contention, 
“Knowledge is Virtue,” meant that we are not really aware of a 

100 Manfred, I, 1. 

101 Don Juan, XI, 43. 

1@ Letter to John Murray, Aug. 7, 1817. 

108 Childe Harold, IV, 6. 

14 Childe Harold, IV, 7. 

1% See The Island, II, 16. 

1% See Blessington, Conversations With Lord Byron, p. 118. 
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thing till we know it in its concrete consequences in our own 
lives. 

Hence Byron’s faltering when he comes to the question: Of 
what practical value are these moments of intuition? The 
ideas of Truth, Justice, Harmony, which the soul perceives 
when by herself, can they have any effect upon the clay which 
imprisons and deforms us? Being a poet, at the times of his 
deepest inspiration Byron longed to subscribe to the Platonic 
doctrine that beauty forms a connection between ideals and the 
world of sense, and moulds matter into an approximation of 
the form of reality.‘ Byron would fain think that the artist 
can impress his intuitions upon the eye and ear of his audience." 
But his Socratic sympathies forced him to characterize art as 
“false creation,”!°* dangerously compounded of matter, since it 
imitates matter as well as expresses itself in it." 

Socrates’ way of passage from the phy-ical to the spiritual 
world was a different one. It was, of course, through eros, the 
vital impulse of physical love, redeemed from its object, giving 
us the self-control to rule our bodies and to lift ourselves from 
them to the vision of the Good. Socrates, like Byron, had rep- 
resented himself as one of naturally strong erotic impulses. 
Byron smiled at the notion: 


Socrates, that model of all duty, 
Owned to a penchant, though discreet, for beauty." 


Yet Byron sympathized with Socrates’ longing for sublimation. 
In his cynical characterizations of his own love affairs, even 
while under their spell, Byron betrayed a conviction that a noble 
passion was being prostituted. Once he cried, 


O love! no habitant of earth thou art— 
An unseen Seraph, we believe in thee,— 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart,— 
But never yet hath seen, nor e’er shall see 


107 See Plato, Phaedrus, §250; Republic \., 500. 

108 See Childe Harold, III, 6; Childe Harold, IV, 162; Journal Memoranda, 
Jan. 28, 1821. 5 

109 See Childe Harold, IV, 122. 

110 See Letters to John Murray, Apr. 2, 1817; Apr. 6, 1817; Apr. 14, 1817; 
To John Hanson, Apr. 2, 1807; Childe Harold, II, 1. Cf. Plato, Gorgias, §463; 
Republic, X, §§596 ff. 

1 Don Juan, XV, 85. 
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The naked eye, thy form, as it should be; 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 
Even with its own desiring phantasy.'” 


In his convictions about love Byron did not follow Shelley 
to the position of the later Platonic Socrates. Plato had built 
upon the Socratic conception of eros, and instead of weaning it 
directly from its object had conceived of a gradual sublimation 
of passion."* Byron was not ignorant of the theory. In Cain 
he stated the underlying assumption, 


The symbols 
Of the invisible are the loveliest 
Of what is visible. 


But at the first step of the way through physical love to spiritual 
insight, Byron was unable to keep the fine gravity with which 
Shelley made his Platonic ascent. Byron mused of a contemplat- 
ed amour: 


’Tis the perception of the beautiful, 

A fine extension of the faculties, 

Platonic, universal, wonderful, 

Drawn from the stars, and filtered through the skies, 
Without which life would be extremely dull; 

In short, it is the use of our own eyes, 

With one or two small senses added, just 

To hint that flesh is formed of fiery dust.™® 


_ At the second step, promiscuous admiration of beauty, Byron 
definitely put his tongue in his cheek: 


That which 
Men call inconstancy is nothing more 
Than admiration due where nature’s rich 
Profusion with young beauty covers o’er 
Some favored object, and as in the niche 
A lovely statue .e almost adore, 
This sort of adoration of the real 
Is but a heightcning of the “beau ideal.”'”* 


112 Childe Harold, IV, 121. 

113 See Plato, Phaedrus and Symposium. 
M4 Cain, I, 1. 

5 Don Juan, II, 212. 

6 Don Juan, II, 211. 
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And when Plato went on to say that from such promiscuous 
love of earthly beauties to absorption in disembodied beauty is 
an easy step, Byron’s experience made him shrug off the phi- 
losophy with the comment, ‘It doesn’t work.’!!7 

Therefore Byron, like Socrates, saw no middle ground be- 
tween sensual passion and love of the Good. To Socrates it had 
appeared obvious that there was no need of any. Since knowl- 
edge is virtue, as soon as we are aware of the superiority of 
ideas our love will naturally transfer itself from the body to the 
Good; then, since eros has power upon the body, it will enable 
us to remould the body into conformity with the Good, within 
the limits prescribed by fate."* Byron agreed, but with a dif- 
ference. Fate, which to Socrates’ mind had built a hedge about 
us, but had left us free to look at the sky,"® to Byron’s mind had 
chained our necks toward the earth and left us only maddened 
and confused by the glimpses of a worthy object of our love that 
have come to us through some reflection. Thus Byron came to 
the conclusion that the only dignified attitude is one of entire 
resignation: 


’Tis vain to struggle—let me perish young, 
Live as I lived, and love as I have loved.!”° 


One would be more impressed with the sincerity of Byron’s 
fatalism, had it been consistently adhered to in his conduct. 
But the black fatalism that led him to toss helplessly from one 
gust of passion to another did not lead him to accept obesity 
with resignation and to wallow helplessly in gustatory excess. 
It is the fashion now to belittle Byron’s spectacular heroism in 
Greece, but no critic has denied his daily heroism in rising from 
the dinner table hungry. In this act alone, perhaps, did Byron 
indisputably make valid claim to being “a man of action”, as 
Socrates understood the term. Unfortunately his signal success 
in controlling heredity and daily temptation here did not con- 
vince Byron that his will was also free to struggle toward ideal 
ends. ' 


17 See Guiccolli, My Recollections of Lord Byron, I, 108. 

"8 See Plato, Phaedrus, §249; Republic, §§485, 490; Xenophon, Memor- 
abilia, 1, 1, 16. 

19 See Timaeus, 39, 41, 53; Statesman, §272; Republic, X, 617; Laws, §709. 

120 Stanzas to the Po. Cf. Epistle to Augusta, Detached Thoughts, §83; Cain, 
III, 1; The Two Foscari, 11, 1; Deformed Transformed, I, 2. 
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As a consequence of Byron’s dreary resignation, Socrates 
nowhere pleased him more than in Plato’s Apology, where he 
compared life unfavorably with non-existence, and pointed out 
that the deep sleep resembling death is our nearest approxima- 
tion to beatitude in this life.** Byron often borrowed the com- 
parison, and praised Socrates for his judgment: 


Well didst thou speak, Athena’s wisest son, 


Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron. 


Nowhere did Byron feel his affinity with Socrates more strong- 
ly than in the melancholy temperament which he considered 
inseparable from this conviction. He complacently noted, 
“Aristotle says that in general great geniuses are of a melancholy 
turn, and instances Socrates, Plato and Hercules (or Heracleitus) 
as examples.”!** But wherever Byron’s emotions are concerned, 
he who reads may know Bryon better than he knew himself. 
Socrates’ melancholy came from distaste for sensuality, and it 
led him so inevitably to self-control that to him free-will and 
fate were almost indistinguishable, whereas Byron’s melancholy 
came from an irrational craving for sensuality, and it led him 
so irresistibly to license that fate seemed to him to blot out the 
possibility of free-will. Aside from his vastly inferior genius, in 
this one respect Byron differed most from Socrates. But the 
difference was enough. It accounts for the fertility of Socrates’ 
philosophy and for the sterility of Byron’s reflections. Admiring 
the Socratic ethics unreservedly as he did, Byron could find 
*in it only grounds for incurable melancholy, and in the last year 
of his life he dismissed his interest in it with bitter laughter, 


Alas, must noblest views, like an old song 

Be for mere fancy’s sport a theme creative, 

A jest, a riddle, Fame through thin and thick sought, 
And Socrates himself but wisdom’s Quixote?" 
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121 See A pology, §40. 

12 See Lara; The Dream; Detached Thoughts, §95; Don Juan, XIV, 4; 
Euthanasia. 

133 See Childe Harold, II, 7. 

1% Detached Thoughts, §104. 

25 Don Juan, XIII, 10. 

















XXIII. 


THE VIEWS OF THE GREAT CRITICS 
ON THE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


HE significance of the historical novel may be summarily 

suggested by calling the roll of its greatest masters: Scott 
and Manzoni; Hugo and Dumas; Thackeray, Kingsley, and 
Reade; Tolstoi, Coster, and Sienkiewicz. Add those who are 
rivals of the leading masters: Gogol and Jokai, Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer and Jens Peder Jacobsen, Hawthorne and 
Pater, Blackmore and Stevenson; Merimée, Flaubert, and Ana- 
tole France. Here, without mentioning many who, like Dickens 
and George Eliot, were at their best in other forms of fiction, 
we have a genre rich in masterpieces,—certainly the only great 
genre in which the nineteenth century so excelled its prede- 
cessors as to cast their experiments of a similar kind into obli- 
vion. The public loves it; great authors devote themselves to 
it. What do the critics make of it? What is its nature, its func- 
tion, its value? Is this method, apparently so successful, of 
narrating an action imagined as occurring in an historic past, 
really a literary art or is it a temporary aberration? Such ques- 
tions rang out in the nineteenth century as challenges to criti- 
cal genius. How did the critics respond? 

The answer may be painfully sought in thousands of dis- 
cussions of historical novels from 1814 onwards, and in hundreds 
of passages of aesthetic treatises'. The search will yield you a 
bibliography of several thousand items, selected because they 
seem to have at least some bearing on the subject; but it will, 
alas, not give you the knowledge and comprehension that you 
seek. The historical novelists themselves, in their prefaces and 
self-vindications, are, as I hope to show elsewhere, not very 
helpful. Their best service to criticism was like that of the 
sculptor in Washington recently, who, when asked to make a 
speech at the unveiling of a statue, pointed to it and, in the 

1 Of the criticism of the historical novel, there is as yet no history; nor is 
there any, of the criticism of prose fiction. In these respects, as in nearly all 


others, scholarship in prose fiction lags far behind scholarship in other great 
fields of literature. 
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true temper of an artist, simply said: “There is my speech!” 
Some of the greatest critics of the age,—Joubert, Heine, Arnold, 
—seem on this subject to be dumb oracles. The attempt of Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, an admirer of the genre, to state its “canons,” 
is unhappily superficial.? Indeed, it is in almost forgotten writers 
that I have come upon the soundest reflections on the problem, 
—in writers as obscure as Karl Solger, Karl Rosenkranz, and 
William Powell James, whom I shall not try to rescue from the 
“formless ruin of oblivion.”* They do not influence what is 
nowadays thought about the historical novel. That is deter- 
mined by the views of great critics who are still influential; and 
my main purpose here is to explain why a genre so immensely 
popular, and so constantly sanctioned by the practice of great 
literary artists, should, as a genre, in its own century be by 
those critics so neglected or so scorned. 

It was at the outset a misfortune for the genre that the men 
who could best have dealt with it philosophically and critically 
ceased their work too early to realize how enduring this art was 
to be. The man who could best have written the aesthetics of 
the historical novel was Hegel; the man who could best have 
analyzed its literary qualities was Coleridge. Hegel says noth- 
ing that explicitly bears on the subject. Coleridge loved Walter 
Scott, and enjoyed the Waverley novels; but, except for a few 
remarks in Table Talk,‘ recorded nothing of importance con- 
cerning them. 

Of critics still read, the first to devote much attention to 
historical novels was William Hazlitt. Politically he hated 
Scott, yet he praised his literary genius. He discerned the 


? George Saintsbury, Essays in English Literature: 1780-1860. Second 
Series, 1895, p. 326. 

3K. W. F. Solger, Vorlesungea tiber Aesthetik (1829)—Karl Rosenkranz, 
Aesthetik des Hisslichen (1853).—W. P. James, “The Historical Novel,” Mac- 
millan’s Magazine (November, 1887), reprinted in his Romantic Professions and 
Other Papers (1894). 

* Works, ed. Shedd, VI, 256, 292, 325, 472, 495. 

5 This hatred, which frequently (not, as Mr. Saintsbury thinks, always) 
hampered Hazlitt’s critical judgment of Scott’s novels, may be felt in all its 
virulence in the two suppressed paragraphs of the review of “Peveril of the 
Peak,” which have been restored in the Collected Works, 1902-04, xi, 538. See 
also ix, 451; and vi, 422, 518; besides the well-known attack in The Spirit of the 
Age, iv, 241. 
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special literary merit of more than one Waverley novel. He 
feasted on the first-fruits of the genre, and none better described 
their individual flavors; but he did not meditate upon the nature 
of the young tree that bore them.’ He is eminent among those 
who write valuable appreciative essays on parts of the subject, 
—like Tieck and Wolfgang Menzel on Scott, like Parigot and 
Andrew Lang on Dumas. Their talent is to perceive the par- 
ticular, not to grasp the unity which gives particulars their 
enduring significance; they throw no broad light on the basis 
of the new art. 

Stendhal is the extreme opposite,—a man inspired with theory 
but unaware how well an existing particular would support it. 
“Away,” he cries, “with our French polish and convention; 
away with the unities; give us the natural, the impassioned, 
the national!” In his Racine et Shakespeare, he praises as models 
therefore the frank old memoirs. He praises even Scott, whom 
privately he despises, because he thinks Scott’s popularity 
(Nodier’ had recently exalted him) proves the public to be ready 
for that art for which Stendhal himself is clamoring. But, just 
as one expects him to draw the logical conclusion that the art 
which will revive France is the historical romance, he swerves 
away in this wild mon sequitur: “Notre histoire, ou plutét nos 
mémoires historiques, car nous n’avons pas d’histoire, sont 
remplis de ces mots naifs et charmants, et Ja tragédie romantique 
seule peut nous les rendre!”® Unconsciously the prejudice in 
favor of the traditionally great genres had affected one who 
believed himself in all things quite emancipated. 


6 The pertinent passages, chronologically arranged, are: 1819: On the 
English Novelists, viii, 106, 178-9.—Jan. 1822: The Pirate, xi, 531.—Feb. 1823: 
Peveril of the Peak, xi, 537.—1823: Characteristics, No. 290, v, 397.—1824, 25: 
Sir Walter Scott, iv, 241.—1826: The Plain Speaker, Nos. 17, 20, 27, 29; vii, 
180, 229, 314n, 336.—1826-27: Conversations of James Northcote, Nos. 9, 12, 14; 
vi, 385-6 and editors’ notes, 399-400, 408-409.—Oct. 1829: A merican Literature, 
x, 312-314.—Nov. 1829: Why the Heroes of Romance are Insipid, xii, 59. 

7 In La Quotidienne,17 August and 29 October, 1823.—Helen Maxwell King, 
Les Doctrines Littéraires de la Quotidienne, Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, vol. i, 1920. 

8 Racine et Shakspeare, deuxiéme partie; réponse: le romantique au classique 
(1825). Ed. Calmann-Levy, pp. 159-160.—It should be noted that Stendhal 
was writing before the dates when Merimée and Hugo raised the French 
historical novel to a high literary status. 
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Sainte-Beuve was more fortunately placed. During his career, 
the genre ceased to be represented by only one or two writers of 
genius (Scott and Manzoni); between 1825 and 1870, nearly 
all their great successors appeared, so that to Sainte-Beuve it 
was no longer a problem of understanding an apparently per- 
sonal success or foreign kind of novel. From the beginning 
his attitude implies the entire legitimacy of the genre. He 
protests when the Quarterly Review attacks Notre Dame de Paris.® 
Unlike many French academic minds, he is not obfuscated as to 
Dumas, of whom he speaks with deep respect.'® Though of 
course an admirer of Balzac, he perceives that Scott has a certain 
nobility lacking in the creator of the comédie humaine." The 
principle which underlies his many essays on novelists, and 
which Dr. E. G. Sutcliffe’® has defined as a sensible effort to 
conciliate realistic observation with idealism, was not hostile 
to good historical novels. His well-known strictures upon 
Salammbé, as a mistaken attempt to recall a too distant and 
too strange past, did not imply a condemnation of the genre 
itself; but merely pointed out that this genre, like every other, 
was limited in the functions which it could effectively perform. 
“Let us not confine it too narrowly,” is his magnanimous atti- 
tude throughout. Sainte-Beuve’s most valuable utterances for 
our purposes are certain passages in his Chateaubriand, where 
he defends Les Martyrs against the pedantic attacks of Hoffman; 
and even more, in his essay on Abbé Barthélemy, where his 
explanations why the learned abbé’s forgotten historical novel 
was based on false principles, clearly shows that Sainte-Beuve 
could without much difficulty have explicitly stated its sound 
principles."* Yet, like Hazlitt, this paragon of reviewers was 


® Des Jugemens sur notre littérature contemporaine a l’étranger, June 15, 1836; 
P. L. ii, 305. 

10 Balzac, 2 September, 1850; C. L. II, 462. 

1 Tbid., pp. 459-460.¢ 

12 Sainte-Beuve on Fiction, South Atlantic Quarterly, xx, 41-51, January, 
1921. 

13 The course of Sainte-Beuve’s views on the subject may be traced as 
follows: 18 Dec. 1824: Denis, P. L. I, 11—15 Jan. 1825: D’Arlincourt, P. L. 
i, 17.—8 July, 1826: De Vigny, P. C. ii, 537. 16 Apr. 1828: Cooper, P. L. i, 288. 
27. Sept. 1832: Scott, P. L. ii, 108. Oct. 1835: De Vigny, P. C. ii, 52. 15 June, 
1836: Des Jugements @ Vétranger, P. L. ii, 305. 15 Sept. 1838: Fortoul, P. L. ii, 
322.—15 Apr. 1839: Dumas, P. L. ii, 390, 15 Sept. 1840: Sue, P. C. iii, 87. 
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preoccupied with the personal and the immediate. He acknowl- 
edges the reality of genres; but his interest is in kinds of authors, 
not in kinds of literature. In all of which he is irreproachable so 
far as he goes; but the point of importance is that he does not 
go deep enough for the future interests of the genre. When by 
the next generation it was challenged, you could not find in 
Sainte-Beuve, or anyone else with prestige, an explicit statement 
of its real nature, a defense of its being. It had come into the 
second half of the nineteenth century without its Aristotle. 

It lay exposed, like any nation, person, institution, or type, 
that does not know its deepest self, to this devastating question: 
What rational right have you to exist? To that it would be in 
vain for the Hazlitts and Sainte-Beuves and other connoisseurs 
merely to declare that they found Old Mortality or Ivanhoe 
delightful. The real problem was this: granted that you get 
aesthetic delight from their plot, or their characters, or what 
not, is that pleasure owing to the genre, to the method, to their 
being laid in the historic past? If not, the historical novel would 
have mere being, without any reason for its being. Like millions 
of other phenomena, it might be an experiment, more or less 
protracted but sooner or later doomed to pass away, to make 
room for those true arts which have a raison d’étre. 

Hitherto, created in an age which presupposed an idealistic 
aesthetics, the historical novel had flourished in peace. But 
now arose that school of thought which philosophers call 
Empiricism or Naturalism, the school of Mill and Haeckel and 
Spencer. It had a naive confidence in the reality of phenomena. 
It assumed, like the man in the street, that you really “know” 
the phenomena apparently perceptible to the senses, and that 
you “know” them in a way that you do not know the construc- 
tions made by the mind or the images created by the imagina- 
tion. It also assumed that this “knowing” of appearances is 
direct, i. e. without any presupposition of principles, and there- 
fore without any mediation by the mind. Nowadays “the 





1 Apr. 1846: Vitet, Port Litt. iii, 412. 2 Sept. 1850: Balzac, C. L. ii, 445. 
15 Sept. 1851: Marmontel, C. L. iv, 515. 6 & 13 Dec. 1852: Barthélemy, C. L. 
vii, 186. 7 Feb. 1853: Merimée, C. L. vii, 371. 28 July, 1855: Du Camp, C. L. 
xii, 3. 1861: Chateaubriand et son groupe littéraire: i, 161, 206, 251; ii, 3, 5, 21, 
23 and note, 55, 59. 22 Dec. 1862: Salammbé, N. L. iv, 31, 435. 
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flimsy philosophy of J. S. Mill”™ is despised by both the philo- 
sophic schools, the Idealists and the Realists; but during the 
second half of the nineteenth century it swayed the intellectual 
world. Upon the reputation of the historical novel, Empiricism 
had a powerful and dire effect. It presupposed that the Past 
was an objectively existing reality which scientific historians 
could copy, that faith and imagination are not rational uses of 
the mind, and that the positively valuable knowledge is gained 
by direct observation. Art and literature as means of communi- 
cating such observation are useful to society, and the best art is 
a copy of that objective reality in which we must struggle to 
survive. If the knowledge most worth gaining was that gained 
through the senses, obviously it was the author who dealt with 
his own time, with what he had personally experienced, who 
served a useful purpose; the others dealt in chimeras, and were 
at best mere entertainers. It is the gradual permeation of such 
ideas from philosophy into literary criticism that seems to me 
to account for the disfavor into which the historical novel soon 
fell among the intellectual. 

If the link seems missing, I suggest Sir Leslie Stephen, a 
vigorous advocate of agnostic empiricism, whom Sir Edmund 
Gosse recently termed “the most distinguished English critic” 
living at the end of the nineteenth century," and whose literary 
essays George Meredith called “the profoundest and the most 
sober criticism we have had in our time.”'® Lord Balfour, in a 
passage which, coming from so urbane a source, startled the 
British intellectual world, has denounced Stephen’s philo- 
sophical works as full of “grave crimes against the spirit of 
truth,” and as applying “‘very different standards of intellectual 
probity”’ to rather unintellectual poor clergymen than to members 
of his own agnostic party.!? However that may be, it will hardly 
be denied that the cool empiricism of Stephen aided him in 
expounding with remarkable clearness many systems of thought 
and in supervising the accurate record of biographical data. 


“ A. J. Balfour, Theism and Humanism (1915), p. 138. 

% Review of Stephen’s Some Early Impressions, in The Sunday Times 
(London), 15 June, 1924. 

6 The Author, 1 April, 1904. Maitland, Life of Leslie Stephen, p. 493. 

7 A. J. Balfour, Thetsm and Humanism (The Gifford Lectures, delivered in 
1914), lecture v. Stephen’s philosophic depth may be plumbed by noting that 
he tried to read Hegel but gave it up. See Maitland, Life, p. 172. 
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Indeed he was born to be the editor of a Dictionary of National 
Biography of which the suggested motto was “‘No flowers,—by 
request.”!§ His coolness, a merit in that field, was a weakness 
in others. He grew prone to suppose that what was disagreeable 
must be true, and that what was charming (even to himself) 
must be suspect. His positivism froze the natively genial current 
of his soul. Most of the authors he writes upon are prose 
authors, too many of them prosaic ones; the poet whose poetical 
quality he really warms to is, it seems to me, Pope;!® and from 
his essay on the author of The Ancient Mariner one gets the 
impression,—conveyed with an air of breaking the bad news 
gently but firmly—that the fundamentally important fact 
about Coleridge was opium.”° 

These qualities clearly appear in Stephen’s attitude toward 
historical novels,—in his essays on Scott, Kingsley, and Steven- 
son, and in his chapter on Romola. He has obviously enjoyed 
Hypatia, and says so, but instantly adds: “I have no doubt 


18 Not by Stephen himself, but by Canon Ainger. See Some Early Impres- 
sions, p. 163. 

19 The much praised essay on Wordsworth is on Wordsworth’s ethical 
system, and, characteristically, “endeavors to state it in plain prose.” Hours 
in a Library, 1892, ii, 277. 

2° Did Stephen really understand Coleridge’s philosophy and aesthetics? 
I doubt it when I find him saying, in his essay on Godwin, that Coleridge’s 
“poetry is most successful where it is most independent of his philosophy” 
(iii, 65). 

There is no thorough study of Leslie Stephen as a critic and philosopher. 
The best approach to one is Herbert Paul’s essay, published anonymously in 
the Quarterly Review, April, 1904, cxcix, 468-475, and reprinted in Stephen’s 
Essays in Freethinking and Plainspeaking, 1905. I do not wholly agree with its 
admiring estimate of Stephen, but it really faces the philosophic issues that his 
work raises——Mr. Stanley T. Williams’ Leslie Stephen: Twenty Years Later, 
in the London Mercury, 1923, viii, 621-634, seems well read in Stephen, and is 
pleasantly written, but sidles away from the truly critical problems.—The Life 
and Letters of Leslie Stephen, 1906 (appropriately enough written not by a 
literary man or a philosopher, but by a great jurist), by Frederic William Mait- 
land, keeps to matters of fact and evidence, and avowedly makes no attempt to 
appraise the literary and critical value of Stephen’s work. As so often, a poet 
has been the best characterizer of the personality of the man: Thomas Hardy, 
in The Schreckhorn, originally published in Maitland, p. 278. Stephen was the 
first to climb to the top of that Alp,— 

Drawn on by vague imaginings maybe 
Of semblance to his personality 
In its quaint glooms, keen lights, and rugged trim. 
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that Hypatia is fundamentally and hopelessly inaccurate.” 
In every case, he chills his own ardor by the criterion of his 
philosophic system, and feels forced to ask: are these stories 
quite true to the facts? Stevenson, he intimates, is a charming 
boy, to be condescendingly patted on the back; but of course 
his. romances are not faithful to the past. So with Scott: 
Stephen’s critical verdict, which has been most damaging to the 
genre throughout the English-speaking world, is this: “Ivanhoe 
and Kenilworth and Quentin Durward and the rest are of 
course audacious anachronisms for the genuine historian.’’! 
He offers no evidence for these assertions (in an empiricist a 
rather scandalous omission), but that is not here the main 
point. The significant thing is that a mind trained in his school 
feels that the first and the last thing to ask in judging an his- 
torical novel is whether it is in exact accord with the so-called 
facts of history. The empiricist philosopher may in some ways 
be a very superior person; but his sense for art is comparable 
with that of the vulgar attorney in the famous case of Whistler 
vs. Ruskin, who, to prove Whistler no artist, held up to the 
wondering gaze of a cockney jury one of Whistler’s studies of the 
Thames, and indignantly demanded whether “any gentleman 
would know that for an accurate representation of Battersea 
Bridge?” 

Of the same philosophic school as Sir Leslie Stephen is Herr 
Georg Brandes, but with a strong political bias and much more 
ardent will and feelings. Dr. Brandes was one of the first of 
those journalists who disguise themselves as professors. After 
thirty years of enthusiastic propaganda in the cause of liberty 
as he conceived it, and at a time when he believed his school 
victorious, he confessed in 1899, in the preface of the Danish 
edition of his collected works, that his studies had always been 
strongly influenced by political considerations, that his writings 
had been purposely polemics in the service of a particular 
political and cultural party (the chief of that party was Nietz- 


21 The few but very influential passages appeared as follows: 1874: Sir 
Walter Scott, Hours in a Library,i,esp.p. 156.—Compare therewith, Hawthorne, 
p. 170.—1879: Kingsley, Do. iii, esp. pp. 56-58.—Jan. 1902: Stevenson, Studies 
of a Biographer, especially the last three paragraphs.—1902: George Eliot, 
the chapter on Romola. 
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sche),” and that especially the volume in his Main Currents in 
Nineteenth Century Literature called Naturalism in England was 
“nothing but a hymn to liberty.’”** Now it chanced that 
at that time in Denmark, as elsewhere, the ancient national 
tradition had expressed itself most popularly in historical dramas 
and in historical novels; and thus the genre seemed something 
belonging to that political conservatism whose overthrow was 
the purpose of Dr. Brandes’ life. To be sure, he had as a 
student written what he describes in his essay on Hauch 
(1873) as a “great, thick, and dogmatic thesis” on the relations 
of History and Literature, and he had evidently read Hegel’s 
discussion of the matter; but he did not permit his aware- 
ness that the subject was highly problematic to interfere with 
his plea for the radical cause.” 

Dr. Brandes suppressed his thesis, and began his brilliant 
career of journalistic criticism. Wherever opportunity offered 
he attacked literature which depicted the Danish past glorious- 
ly; and his onslaught on Ingemann, commonly called the Danish 


* It was Brandes’ lectures in 1888 that stemmed the Christian tide against 
Nietzsche, and initiated his vogue. Rudolf Eisler, Philosophen-Lexikon (1912), 
sub “Nietzsche.” 

% “En eneste Hymne til Friheden.” Samlede Skrifter, 1899, i, p. v. 

% “stor, tyk og doktriner Afhandling,”—Shkrifter, i, 404. 

% See his illuminating conversation with John Stuart Mill (who hadn’t!), 
in Skrifter, ix, 540. 

% Most of the discussions of Dr. Brandes’ work, including most of those in 
Danish, suffer from sectarian or political partisanship. The elementary facts, 
stated with fairness, may be found in Salmonsen’s (Danish) Konversations 
Leksikon, 2nd ed., xv, 1915; or in Victor Basch’s introduction to Brandes’ 
V' Ecole romantique en France, 1902. Even the admirers of Dr. Brandes seem to 
admit that the most thorough study of him is Alfred Ipsen’s Georg Brandes: 
en Bog om Ret og Uret, Copenhagen, 1902-03, which is condemnatory, and 
scarcely known outside of Scandinavia. 

American opinions concerning Dr. Brandes seem now abreast of the hasty 
and superficial opinions current in Europe thirty years ago. A wholly uncritical 
genuflection is Julius Moritzen’s ill-written sketch, Georg Brandes in Life and 
Letters (Newark, N. J.), 1922, as fulsome and vapid as if a publisher’s brochure 
about a popular author. Some who ought to know better utter about Dr. 
Brandes extravagances like these: “one of the great humanists of the age,” with 
“vast and accurate learning” (Ludwig Lewisohn, The Nation, October 10, 1923, 
pp. 399-400). Perhaps that kind of extreme leads to the other, represented by 
Mr. Robert Littell (The Bookman, July, 1923, pp. 556-557) who complains that 
the “enormous knowledge” of Dr. Brandes makes him dull! 
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Walter Scott, was a sensational denial of the supposed merits 
of that popular patriotic author. Growing more and more 
confident, with the apparently waxing strength of scientific 
Naturalism all over Europe, he assigned in the first four 
volumes of his Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature 
(1872-75), to historical novels a place of insignificance. 
Wherever he met them, they were welcome to him only as 
corpses were welcome to Mark Twain’s coroner,—as so many 
opportunities to exercise his keen professional skill in burying 
them. Out of more than three hundred pages given to English 
literature of the romantic period, he gave less than a dozen to 
the Waverley Novels; whereas to the verses of Thomas Moore, 
because of the Irish revolt, he gave thirty pages! He snatched 
from Sir Walter Scott’s Journal a remark wherein that modest 
spirit calls himself in his youth only “half-educated,” and used 
it as evidence of alleged lack of culture against one who was in 
his maturity probably as well-read a man as any in Europe.’ 
He misinterpreted Balzac’s admiration for Scott by suppressing 
half of what Balzac had praised him for; and thus, as it were, 
gave the cue to M. Brunetiére to explain away that tribute 
wholly, by suppressing nine-tenths of it.28 He insinuated that 
the only incentive for writing historical novels is ‘‘nostalgia 
for a past century.” His confidence reached its height in 
1875, when the fourth volume of Main Currents appeared, 
in which he declared it a bastard art and an antiquated one, 
and rose to his climax with the final words that Scott was 
now an author who was read by children, but “whom no 
grown-up person whatever reads,’”® words quoted by Professor 
Saintsbury as the rashest generalization he had ever read, except 
Tolstoi’s “All prostitutes and madmen smoke.” 


37 Naturalismen i England, Skrifter, v, 381—In the English translation, 
Main Currents, iv, 127.—Cf. Scott’s Autobiography, in Lockhart. 

38 Balzac, Préface de la Comédie Humaine.—Brandes, Skrifter, vi, 45, 150. 
—Brunetiere, Honoré de Balzac, ch. i. 

29 “T vore Dage... .foreldet .... Man er over hele Europa tilbgjelig 
til den Opfattelse, at den historiske Roman med alle sine Fortrin er en Bas- 
tardart..... I vore Dage ved Tidens stumme, men lererige Kritik bleven 
Yndlingsdigteren for Drenge og Piger omkring Fjortenaarsalderen, en Digter, 
som alle Voksne har laest og ingen Voksen nogensinde leser.” Skrifter, v, 
379-80, 382. (Translation, Main Currents, iv, 125, 127.) 
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The course of literary events after 1875 placed Dr. Brandes 
repeatedly into predicaments which would have perturbed 
anyone less audacious and resourceful. What he himself, with 
respect to the alleged oblivion of Scott, called “Time’s silent 
but instructive judgment” soon turned against him; repeatedly 
it forced upon his attention the truth that a successful historical 
novel might be written by an author who did not belong to a 
political or philosophic party odious to him. Already in 1876, 
a familiar of his own family, a young man who had translated 
Darwin, and who had given signs of a properly liberal spirit 
by occasional youthful witticisms against the Church, Jens 
Peder Jacobsen, produced Marie Grubbe,—a novel which was 
of the “dead” genre, and, worst of all, must be confessed the 
masterpiece of Danish prose! Dr. Brandes himself wrote a long 
essay to proclaim the fact, but he did not mention its incon- 
venience to his theory. And then he passed on to his study of 
Flaubert, and was confronted by the fact that another artist 
of the naturalistic school which he approved, was addicted to 
the “moribund” genre. Accordingly, in the last two volumes 
of Main Currents, he paid more attention to the genre which 
liberals like Hugo and realists like Merimée had cultivated,— 
but still grudgingly and inadequately. In 1897, in the course 
of his journalistic criticism, he was obliged to hail another 
historical novelist, Verner von Heidenstam, with his Karolinerna. 
The last act in this Comedy of Criticism, in which, as in the 
best comedies, the chief actor seemed quite unconscious of the 
absurdity of his situation, was played when Anatole France, 
Dr. Brandes’ fellow-radical, rose into international fame; 
whereupon our eminent critic, in setting forth the glories ofthe 
author of Thais, had to pay more attention to his historical 
fictions than to any other kind! But Dr. Brandes’ original 
attack on the genre stands unretracted in edition after edition; 
and though his star is setting, with that of the Nietzschean 
Kultur he advocated, it is still influential among certain 
literary and academic groups in Europe and America.*° 


%© The more important passages on historical fiction, or bearing in some 
way thereon, may be found in: 1873: Carsten Hauch.—1875: Naturalismen i 
England, esp. ch. x.—1876: J. P. Jacobsen.—1881: Gustave Flaubert.—1882: 
Den romantiske Skole i Frankrig, esp. on Scott’s influence, on Hugo, on Balzac, 
andon Merimée.— 1887: Ingemann.—1889: Heidenstam.—1905: Anatole France. 
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The case of Henry James shows that the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the times affected even aesthetically sensitive 
spirits. His career as a critic of fiction began at least as early 
as 1865 (The Limitations of Dickens), and did not cease until his 
essay, The New Novel, in 1914. Unlike Stephen and Dr. Brandes 
and Brunetiére, he had exquisitely good taste and the most 
intimate understanding of literature as an art. A skilful hand 
may extricate from the network of his style many a golden 
phrase. Literature demands, he knows, “the power to guess 
the unseen from the seen.” Art is “to render the look of things, 
the look that conveys their meaning.” The motto of his beauti- 
ful criticism may be found in his words, “Be generous and 
delicate” ; and consistently he practised what he therein advises. 
He disliked Zola’s theory, and he said so, but he added, ‘‘Zola 
reasons less powerfully than he represents,’’—a distinction 
which a zealot like Brunetiére would not make. An especially 
noteworthy sentence, all the more so if one remembers that his 
personal favorite was Turgenieff, is the following. “Remember,” 
he writes, “that talents so dissimilar as those of Alexandre 
Dumas and Jane Austen, Charles Dickens and Gustave Flaubert, 
have worked in this field with equal glory.”*! When I read in 
him whose fastidiousness none will question, such a judgment, 
Emersonian in seeming superficially incongruous but being 
fundamentally wise, I confess it exalts me with the great hope 
that American criticism will some day be the noblest of all, as 
scrupulous as Henry James’, but also as hospitable as his to all 
varieties of literary beauty, grown in whatever national soil. 
Yet that sentence, with Dumas leading the list, is one of a very 
few in which James even distantly recognizes the greatness of 
the historical novel. He was not in the least prejudiced, but he 
was preoccupied,—preoccupied with literature based on the 
study of contemporaneous life; and his critical essays in their 
general tendency were not helpful to historical romance. His 
constant admonition to “represent life” evidently meant to 
represent the life of one’s own day. And hence Stevenson 
addressed him his Humble Remonstrance; for even Henry 
James seemed often to assume that the real could be found 
only by direct observation of immediate actuality.” 

31 Last paragraph of The Art of Fiction. In Partial Portraits, 1888, p. 408. 


® The chief passages on historical novels are in the following: Apr. 1873: 
Gautier (in French Portraits) —Feb. 1876: Bernard and Flaubert (in the same).— 
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Ferdinand Brunetiére, who during three decades was the 
most vigorous critic in France, and of whom Faguet (not a 
blind admirer) said as late as 1913, “Depuis la mort de Renan 
et de Taine il a été le seul directeur de la pensée francaise,” was 
he who struck the last great blow against the historical novel.* 
It came from a somewhat unexpected quarter; for Brunetiére 
was a declared enemy of that naturalistic philosophy which 
Leslie Stephen and Dr. Brandes served in their different ways. 
But his Roman naturaliste attacked naturalism, not because it 
was realistic, but because it seemed to him mere observation 
without ideas. And to Brunetiére the all-important matters 
were ethical ideas, their truth, and their social consequences. 
He believed himself to be a classicist; but, influenced by Taine, 
he strove to unite with what he considered the principles of 
Boileau certain modern conceptions,—the theory of evolution, 
and the notion that the value of literature lies in its being a 
social instrument. In the cause of this modernized “classicism,” 
he read strenuously—though within rather narrow limits,4“— 
and argued with masterful clearness and intensity. 

“No one in his generation,” says Professor Babbitt, “so 
emphasized the relationship between literature and thought.”* 





1879: Hawthorne, chap. v.—1884: The Art of Fiction (in Partial Portraits).— 
1885: George Eliot (in the same).—1893: Flaubert (in Essays in London.—1912: 
The Novel in “The Ring and the Book” (in Notes on Novelists). This indicates 
how Henry James would have written an historical novel,—but only implicitly. 

* The best introduction to a critical study of Brunetiére is Professor Bab- 
bitt’s essay in The Masters of Modern French Criticism, 1912, chap. v. The most 
thorough-going analysis of Brunetiére’s views, and of their philosophical impli- 
cations, is in Ernst Robert Curtius’ monograph, Ferdinand Brunetiére: Beitrag 
sur Geschichte der franzisischen Kritik, Strassburg, 1915.—Add to the bibliog- 
raphy in Curtius and in Lanson (Manuel bibliographique, 1921): Georges Ren- 
ard, Les’Princes de la jeune critique, 1890, a noteworthy early attack, containing 
(p. 103) a sentence which anticipates many of the later adverse judgments: 
“Savant donc plus que philosophe, M. Brunetiére est peut-étre aussi plus savant 
qu’artiste.” 

* This was a “classicist” who had little interest in Latin literature, and 
none in Greek.—He had opinions on medieval literature, and on German litera- 
ture; but no proper knowledge of either.—English literature he knew chiefly 
through Taine, i.e., through a glass, darkly.—-His sketch of the history of French 
fiction (!’ Evolution des genres, pp. 26-28) is a presumptuous mental construction 
betraying deep ignorance of the objective facts. 

% Masters of Modern French Criticism, 1912, p. 337. 
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True; yet one may add that none so dangerously misunderstood 
the nature of that relationship. It lay, he assumed, in the filial 
dependence of Art upon Thought, when in truth it is a cousin- 
ship of equals. To him, thought meant ratiocination,—the 
understanding drawing from experience sound generalizations— 
“commonplaces”**—of moral and therefore of social value; to 
that the other literary activities were subsequent and secondary, 
the “clothing” of such truths. In other words, this so-called 
classicist loved and understood in classicism the logical and 
objective features, but slighted the spiritual and the imaginative. 
Boileau’s “Aimez donc la raison,” he harped upon; what Boileau 
says of nature and heart and spirit, he neglected.*” The result 
was deplorable: forgetting that when the mind produces 
literature its sovereign function is imagination, he missed 
becoming a literary critic, and remained a moralist. He reduced 
criticism to two questions: first, what are the moral ideas in 
this work? and second, can they be proved true to the experience 
of mankind? It is a method easy to grasp, and it seems edifying. 
Therefore it appealed to the serious-minded and intellectually 
inexperienced (it is indeed efficacious in the stages immediately 
preceding genuine culture); and our earnest, combative, and 
lucid moralist therewith awakened in many minds the life of 
virtue, and the life of ethical thought,— but not an understand- 
ing of the life of beauty. Mentally stimulating as his polemical 
arguments about books frequently are, the authentic touch of 
genuine literary criticism is almost never his. He is not in- 
spired with the wise apprehension that marks the true critic,— 
the apprehension, namely, that the glory of an art like Litera- 
ture lies not in its being the servant of other human activities, 
however noble, but in its being the peer of Religion and Philos- 
ophy and Ethics and History and Science, in its giving to 
humanity a certain kind of vision of the veritable nature of 
the Universe which none of the others can give,—in short, in 
its being an independent pathway to ultimate reality.** 


% See his Théorie du lieu commun, in Histoire et liltérature, i, 31. 

37 Emile Faguet, la Révolution littéraire de 1660, in Propos littéraires, 1904, 
ii, 1-27. 

38 The last phrase is, of course, Lord Haldane’s. On the metaphysical basis 
of the aesthetic principle, see his Pathway to Reality, 1903-04, ii, 182 ff. 
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This fundamental misunderstanding of the nature of litera- 
ture explains many weaknesses in Brunetiére’s work, and 
particularly his hostility to the historical novel. To him the 
evolution of prose fiction was merely a preparation for Balzac, 
whom he interpreted as a realist inculcating moral ideas, the 
truth of which could be verified by looking at the world of 
appearances. Just why a novelist devoted only to such an aim 
should have written that brilliant specimen of historical fiction, 
the Contes Drolatiques, Brunetiére did not make clear. In his 
book on Balzac he passes lightly over the fact that the great 
novelist attempted the genre not infrequently; and he quite 
suppresses the truth that Balzac admired several important 
qualities in Scott besides the realism,—including “the poetry” 
and the combining of “the marvellous and the true.” Brune- 
tiére’s criterion for historical romance is disclosed in his state- 
ment that its only merit could be “la littéralité de son imitation 
du passé.”*® His contempt for it he expressed in scintillating 
epigrams, often quoted by admirers, thus, for instance, the 
historical novel is “ni du roman, ni de l’histoire; ou plutét qui 
sera d’histoire si vous y cherchez le roman, mais qui redeviendra 
du roman si vous y cherchez de l’histoire.”*° It is the kind of 
epigram so dear to /a mentalité simpliste: its maker fancies he 
has pointed out self-contradiction when he has uttered a para- 
dox,—that is, a statement apparently contradictory, but some- 
times quite true. Many fundamental realities of life,—such as 
religion, or love,—can perhaps best be summed up in a paradox; 
and to describe an art in a paradox is not to disprove its value, 
though the paradoxer may think so. The first of bad critics 
was Zoilus. About him our classical colleagues can tell us little 
more than that he assailed Homer for historical inaccuracies; 
but I have little doubt that some day they will discover a 
fragment of Zoilus reading approximately like this: “The more 
I look in the J/iad for history, the more I find poetry; the more 
I look in it for poetry, the more I find history.”“ And no doubt 

% Balzac, ch. 1, section 3, last paragraph. 

4° Quoted in Selden T. Whitcomb, The Study of a Novel, 1905, p. 304. 

“In its purity the classical tradition is not hostile to the union of history 
and literature; are not Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Racine sufficient precedents 
for “classicists?” As for the other branch of the great tradition, I tried to show, 
in my address to the Shakespeare Association of London, October, 1923, 
that every important argument brought against the legitimacy of the historical 
novel would tend to invalidate the art of Shakespeare in Antony and Cleopatra. 
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when in the Garden of Eden the Master Poet, creating the 
first mélange des genres, made Man, the Adversary hissed from 
the bushes, “’Tis a false genre, and will not live: the more you 
look in that creature for dust, the more you discover Spirit; 
the more you look in him for Spirit, the more you find dust!” 
I hope this will not seem frivolous; I am in deadly earnest, and 
it is not my fault that one cannot closely imitate the reasoning 
of Brunetiére on the historical novel without issuing in ab- 
surdities.” 

I have sketched, I hope, an explanation why the historical 
novel fell into disrepute in the world of criticism,—namely the 
wide permeation of the presuppositions of naturalistic phil- 
osophy. The attacks on it proceeded from philosophies and 
aesthetics that really were hostile to all imaginative literature, 
but that found this genre especially ill protected. It might have 
been defended in two distinct ways. The defense might have 
rested upon the obvious facts of the case. Regarded from the 
most crudely empirical point of view, this sweeping condemna- 
tion of the genre simply will not do. A critical theory that leads 
to the condemnation of Henry Esmond, and War and Peace, and 
The Cloister and the Hearth, and Marius the Epicurean, as artisti- 
cally ‘‘impure,’’ ought to stand self-condemned; even as the pre- 
dictions of the death of the genre are rendered derisory (for of 
predictions the criterion is solely empirical, is it not?) when, 
after they have been made at least once a decade for a hundred 
years, we find the genre considered throughout the world a fit 
instrument of expression by literary artists as distinguished as 
Merejkovsky, and Jirasek, and Ricarda Huch, and Thomas 
Mann, and Mr. George Moore, and Mrs. Wharton, and Mr. 


«2 The more important of the pertinent passages in Brunetiére are the 
following: 1 June, 1877: I’ Erudition dans le roman (in le Roman naturaliste). 
15 Sept. 1881: les Origines du roman naturaliste (in the same).—15 July, 1881: 
On the “inherent vice” of the historical novel, Théorie du lieu commun (in His- 
toire et littérature, i, 50).—1 July, 1890: A definition of the novel, Mme. de Stael, 
(in Etudes critiques sur V histoire de la littérature francaise, iv, 382).—1 June,1891: 
Le Roman de Vavenir (in Essais sur la littérature contemporaine, p. 181, ff.).— 
1 Nov. 1892: Ranking the kinds of fiction in order of merit, Un roman de M. 
Paul Bourget (in Nouveaux Essais, pp. 213-214).—1898: Another characteristic 
definition of fiction, Manuel de l'histoire dela littérature francaise, pp.442-443.— 
1906: Honoré de Balzac, throughout, but especially chap. i, the beginning of 
chap. iv, and the last eight paragraphs of chap. viii. 
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Hergesheimer. This kind of defense would be easy, popular, 
modern,—and many other speciously attractive things. But 
it could hardly be satisfactory to anyone who knows what 
mischief the purely empirical method has done in literary 
thinking. Often, indeed, the history of criticism is a record of 
the triumph of authors over critics, but not always nor inevi- 
tably; and the fact that authors of historical novels seem to 
have triumphed repeatedly since 1814, does not in itself con- 
clusively prove that their method may not be wrong. The only 
sound basis for criticism is, not empirical fact alone, but the 
discovery and assertion of the philosophical principles of which 
those facts are merely the contingent manifestations. 

The strength of the hostile critics lay not in the facts, which 
seemed largely against them, but in their having some sort 
of philosophy wherewith to belittle the facts. Hence arose the 
anomaly of a genre flourishing in the world of literary experience, 
and despised in the world of literary thought. It could in that 
world have been, I think, defended,—not by reiterating casual 
appreciations of individual novels, but only by supporting the 
genre with a philosophy and aesthetics favorbale to imaginative 
art. What may be called the Great Tradition in Criticism was, 
like the Great Tradition in Literature, not unfavorable to a 
genre of this character; and in some of the ancient philosophers 
and critics valuable fragments of thought might have been 
found, and, with a little original thinking, might have been 
united into a sound theory of the nature of the historical novel 
and a defense of its value. Much aid might have been gained 
from Aristotle on the distinction between History and Poetry; 
from some of the critics of the Renaissance,—Cinthio, Castel- 
vetro, and especially Tasso;* and from Mlle. de Scudéry’s 
treatise on heroic romance. But the impregnable justification 
of the genre would have been made by bringing to bear on it 
the literary reflections of Coleridge and the aesthetics of Hegel. 

Recall the literary and intellectual situation between 1814 
and 1820, and these three great personalities, dissevered from 


# Readily applicable to the historical novel are many of the ideas on the 
Epic in the criticism of the Renaissance,—ideas whose history has been recently 
set forth anew by Dr. R. C. Williams. See his The Theory of the Epic (Johns 
Hopkins), 1917; The Purpose of .. . . the Epic, in Romanic Review, 1921, xii, 1; 
and Two Studies in Epic Theory, in Modern Philology, November, 1924. 
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one another in space: Sir Walter in his study at Abbotsford, 
creating The Heart of Midlothian and Rob Roy, genuinely 
inspired, but to himself inexplicably, and quite too unphil- 
osophical to set forth the relation of his special function to the 
general function of art;—four hundred miles southward, Cole- 
ridge, lolling in his armchair beside Highgate green, beholding 
in visions the inwardness of Poetry, mumbling cryptic words 
like “esemplastic,” intoning to any who would hearken 
variations on his favorite theme—that literature meant “to 
lend the charms of the imagination to the real, and to lend the 
force of reality to the imaginary” ;~and far across the North 
Sea, in his Berlin classroom, the immortal Hegel, a shy bour- 
geois figure with a noble countenance, his gaze fixed on vacancy, 
lecturing to hundreds of awestruck disciples on Aesthetics, 
drawing up for literature its Declaration of Independence by 
asserting the functions which it alone in the universe can 
perform, showing in his theory of the epic, with abundant 
illustrations from all literatures, why imaginative literature uses 
history as its matter, superseding in his Objective Idealism 
the half-truths of each of the narrow literary schools, by 
avoiding the subjectivity of art-for-art’s-sake on the one hand, 
and the pseudo-objectivity of art for the sake of phenomenal 
appearances on the other, to exalt art for the sake of its concrete 
visions of the true character of the Universe. He said nothing 
about the new art, the historical novel; but he said nearly 
everything that was necessary to give philosophical foundation 
to the critical intuitions of Coleridge and to sanction the 
artistic practices of Sir Walter Scoict. To harmonize those 
three manifestations of the same time-spirit would be, it seems 
to me, to perform a task of constructive philosophic criticism 
which even the eminent critics of the nineteenth century left 
undone, and which perhaps the critics of our day, if they will 
but consent to learn of one another, may perform. 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 























XXIV. 
SAINTE-BEUVE AND POPE 


T WAS late in life that Sainte-Beuve wrote to a correspon- 
dent: 


Je suis resté, malgré tout, de l’école d’Horace, du chantre de la forét 
de Windsor, et méme en n’y mettant plus de tout de passion, je reste 
obstiné par ce cété de mon esprit et dans ce for intérieur de mon sen- 
timent.! 


This declaration is often cited as a sort of summary and synthe- 
sis of his critical theory and experience, witnessing his fixed and 
final preference for the Classical manner, a preference which he 
promptly and constantly declared after his conclusive break 
with the Romantics in 1838. The interest of the scholar is 
immediately aroused by two things in the passage: the fact 
that he calls the group or roll of writers whom he indicates a 
“school”; and more especially by the names he singles out as 
representing the “school” to which he declares his allegiance— 
Horace and Pope. 

There can be no question of Sainte-Beuve’s indebtedness to 
Horace. He was, of course, deeply grounded in Latin literature 
and criticism in general, and his approval of Horace in particular 
is frequently expressed. There was indeed a native kinship 
between them. But there is a misleading implication in the 
easy, and as it were, casual linking of Pope with the Latin 
critic—as if he felt equally indebted to both. More than one 
student of Sainte-Beuve has been deceived by this association, 
and has taken it for more than it is worth. The scholar who 
writes, “He frequently refers to Pope,”® or “the frequency with 
which he refers to Pope,”* really overstates the case. As a 
matter of fact, setting aside the essay devoted to Pope,‘ in the 


1 Nouvelle Correspondance, p. 235: dated March 29, 1867. 

*Irving Babbitt, Masters of Modern French Criticism (Boston, 1912), 
p. 168. 

3 Tbid., p. 169. See also L. MacClintock, Sainte-Beuve’s Critical Theory and 
Practice after 1849. (Chicago, 1920), p. 69. 

* Nouveaux Lundis, VIII, 104-132. 
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sixty-odd volumes of Sainte-Beuve’s works the name of the 
Englishman occurs only some thirty-five times; he is quoted 
but once, and then at no great length;”® definite passages are 
paraphrased seven times;* and none of these quotations, direct 
or indirect, is used in any vital or important connection, being, 
indeed, in every case incidental or illustrative. These facts 
would seem to warn us against the term “frequency” as applied 
to the French critic’s use of Pope’s name, and to challenge us to 
ask what is really the nature and amount of Sainte-Beuve’s 
knowledge of Pope. 

Sainte-Beuve’s reading in English literature began early,’ 
yet in Michaut’s detailed study of his youth the name of 
Pope does not occur among the English authors read by the 
omnivorous young man® nor does Léon Séché in his account of 
the contents of Sainte-Beuve’s library include any English 
books, though he does note the presence of Fontanes’ transla- 
tion of the Essay on Man.® It may well be that it was through 
this book that Sainte-Beuve’s acquaintance with Pope began, 
for he was at work on an article on Fontanes in 1838 and would 
assuredly have had use for the translation.!® And it is in this 
article, published in 1844, that his first mention of Pope occurs." 
Not, however, until the volume of 1848 on Chateaubriand is 
the name mentioned with what may, by allowance, be termed 
frequency; and by far the greater number of his references to 


5 N. L., Il, 15. 

6 Portraits de Femmes, p. 99; Causeries du Lundi, III, 47; C. L. VII, 327; 
C. L., 1X, 497; N. L., 1, 437; N. L., VI, 408; N. L., X, 448. 

7 The tradition that Sainte-Beuve knew English well, repeated by most of 
his critics, has been lately called into question by G. Roth, “Ce que Sainte- 
Beuve a su d’anglais,” Revue Germanique, 1920-21, pp. 378-381. He concludes: 
“En dépit des facilités que son ascendance et son lieu de résidence premiére 
auraient pu lui procurer, Sainte-Beuve n’apprit l’anglais qu’assez tard et par 
des moyens probablement livresques; il ne l’a jamais parlé et il ne l’a su que 
médiocrement.” His admiration for Felicia Hemans (C. L., XI, 118; C. L., 
XVI, 10) and his bracketing of Kirke White with Keats (Correspondance, II, 
44) lend weight to Roth’s assertion. 

8G. Michaut, Sainte-Beuve avant les lundis, (Fribourg, 1903), p. 106. 

Léon Séché, Etudes d'histoire romantique: Sainte Beuve, (Paris, 1904) 
vol. I. Chapter on “La Bibliothéque de Sainte-Beuve.” 

10 Correspondance, I, 68. 

" Portraits littéraires, II, 218: see also Chateaubriand, I, 84-85; N. L., VIII, 
128. 
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Pope is to be found in the Nouveaux Lundis. It is interesting, 
though it would be hard to prove it significant, that the begin- 
ning of Sainte-Beuve’s acquaintance with the English Classicist 
coincides with his definite revolt from Romanticism, and is 
usually associated with his acknowledgment of his Classical 
adherence. 

The essay on Pope naturally contains the main body of 
Sainte-Beuve’s opinion of him. This essay is a section of the 
review of Taine’s Histoire de la littérature anglaise in volume 
eight of the Nouveaux Lundis and one gathers at once that he 
felt the English writer was not justly treated by Taine, nor 
indeed, by the majority of contemporary critics. “Le moment,” 
he writes, “n’est pas bon pour Pope, et il commence 4 devenir 
mauvais pour Horace,” and these two represent the Classical 
school which “on est disposé, si l’on n’y prend garde, 4 traiter 
un peu trop sous jambe: une sorte de dédain et de mépris est 
bien prés de les atteindre.”"* Sainte-Beuve tries to redress the 
balance by discussing Pope sympathetically, for he feels that 
while we should appreciate “le grand, le fort, le difficile” among 
the great human forces,"* we should by no means forget or 
ignore “ces autres forces, plus contenues, qui, dans leur expres- 
sion, moins semblable 4 une explosion, se revétent d’élégance 
et de douceur.”"* So he writes appreciatively of Pope, the man, 
the critic, the philosopher and the stylist, finding him, maybe 
febrile, possibly sterile, but not ludicrous or contemptible as 
Taine had portrayed him. Follow then in the essay, studies of 
the works of Pope, and from these one may gather what Sainte- 
Beuve had read with the most interest and approval. First in 
importance is the Essay on Criticism, quoted five times at length 
and five times in a sentence;" it is referred to elsewhere more 
frequently than any other work of Pope’s,!’ from it Sainte- 


2 N. L., VIII, 113. 

13 NV. L., VIII, 115. 

M Jbid., p. 112. 

% Tbid., p. 115. 

% Tbid., pp. 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 127. Sainte-Beuve never quotes 
Pope in English. 

17 Aiming a shaft at Pontmartin for his bitterness and unbalanced cruelty 
toward his victims, Sainte-Beuve writes, “Je n’ai jamais lu, sans en chercher 
lapplication autour de moi, ce beau passage de L’ Essai sur la Critique de Pope; 
‘but where the man... ..’” Gustave Planche personified this ideal. N. L., 
II, 15. 
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Beuve quotes the defence of the function of the critic,!* the 
passage describing the spirit in which the critic should approach 
a work of art,!* and the lines which state the genuine Classical 
creed;?° in this poem, too, he found a passage which met his 
profound approval—the portrait or “character” of the ideal 
critic—verses which he says should be hung above the table of 
every professional reviewer.” Second in importance among 
Pope’s works comes the Essay on Man, and from this Sainte- 
Beuve singles out for extended discussion the passages on the 
ruling passion® and, more briefly discussed, the outline of 
political theory. In the First Moral Essay, “On the Knowledge 
and Characters of Men,” he found the longest and most con- 
sistent treatment of the doctrine of the ruling passion—a 
doctrine on the surface similar to that which Sainte-Beuve in- 
corporated into his own critical-philosophical system—which 
indeed constituted so important an item in that system. The 
First Moral Essay, discussed at some length in the essay on 
Pope, is also mentioned in other connections.* The Second 
Moral Essay, “On the Characters of Women,” is once cited,* 
the preface to the translation of Homer once,” the letters of 


18 NV. L., VIII, p. 120. 
_¥ [bid., p. 121. 

20 Tbid., p. 122. 

% Tbid., p. 121. 

2 Compare the following: in writing of Benjamin Constant’s love of popu- 
larity, Sainte-Beuve concludes, “c’était 14 son réve, sa passion dirigeante, et, 
selon la belle remarque de Pope, notre passion maitresse (our ruling passion) 

» persévére, se grave et s’enfonce au coeur en vieillissant.” N. L. I, 437 (Quoted 
from Pope, Essay on Man, lines 123 ff., and Moral Essays, I, passim.) 

% Grimm’s ideas on politics are contained in Pope’s verses, “laissez les fous 
combattre pour les formes de gouvernement, celui... .qui est le mieux 
administré, est le meilleur.” C. L., VII, 327. (Reference to Essay on Man, 
II, lines 303 ff.) 

“4 N.L., VIII, 128. Sainte-Beuve’s ideas on the master passion are studied 
acutely in Babbitt, op. cit., p. 173. 

% Explaining the penchant of the angel heroine of De Vigny’s Eloa for 
Lucifer, he notes that Pope has said that every woman is “plus ou moins fri- 
ponne dans le coeur et a un faible pour les mauvais sujets.” N. L.., VI, 408. 
(Reference to Moral Essays, I, lines 216 ff.). 

% Mme. Dacier “ne souffrait pas que Pope... . comparft I’Iliade 4 un 
vaste et fécond verger d’Ionie, ou, si l’on veut, 4 un jardin anglais.” Far from 
being left wild and crude, it was tamed and cultivated. C. L., IX, 497. (See also 
N. L., VIII, 116.) 
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Pope are referred to four times,?? and Spence’s Anecdotes 
thrice.?8 

Notwithstanding, however, hisevident acquaintance with Pope, 
his endorsement of many of the English poet’s dicta, and his 
approval of his technique, it seems unlikely that Sainte-Beuve 
was in any considerable degree influenced by him—on the very 
surface of the matter there is something irreconcilable between 
Pope’s fastidiousness, preciosity and formalism, and the 
Frenchman’s liberality, tolerance and inclusiveness. There are, 
however, unescapable similarities in their critical doctrines and 
tastes that invite inspection. 

The Essay on Criticism, Boileau’s Art poétiqgue and Horace’s 
Ars poetica constitute the supreme expression and defense of 
the “common-sense” school of literary criticism and if we trans- 
late, as we may, “common-sense” as “la raison,” we at once 
see the partial correspondence between the views of “the school” 
and those of Sainte-Beuve. Even during his Romantic period 
he had constantly made reservations and concessions in the 
direction of Classicism, and the name of Boileau was ever at 
his pen’s point.2® And when, after 1838, he came out unre- 
servedly as champion of the school of common-sense, he 
acknowledged as its typical spokesmen Boileau, Pope and 
Horace, and was only just and candid in declaring “je suis 
resté..... del’école d’Horace, du chantre de la forét de 
Windsor.” 

The striking similarities of the doctrines of Pope and Sainte- 
Beuve on the ruling passion and the master passion might easily 
mislead a student, suggesting a kind of influence that really does 
not exist. As a matter of fact, however much they may resemble 
each other in their final form, the starting point, the germinating 


27 Three references to Pope’s letters and one to a postscript he wrote to a 
letter of Bolingbroke. Portraits de Femmes, 99; N. L., VIII, 131; N. L., X, 448; 
C. L., Il, 47. 

8 The roll of critics of Pope that Sainte-Beuve had read is curious, containing 
as it does but one or two names of first importance. He mentions Mme. Dacier, 
Addison, Campbell, Bowles, Bentley, Dowden and Matthew Arnold; he was 
conversant with the ins and outs of the Byron-Campbell-Bowles controversy; 
he cites Spence’s Anecdotes in C. L., XI, 214; N. L., VIII, 107, 111; but the 
names of Warton, DeQuincey and Johnson are missing from the list. 

*® Gustave Michaut, Etudes sur Sainte-Beuve, (Paris, 1905), p. 92. 
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center of the doctrines is absolutely different. One has but to 
read Pope’s discussions in their context to see that in his case 
the idea developed from that historic pseudo-psychology of 
humours, known to antiquity, prevalent in Elizabethan thought 
and art, coming down through the analytic studies of the 
Seventeenth century, surviving into the Eighteenth, and 
modified and exemplified in Pope’s conception of the ruling 
passion.*® Sainte-Beuve’s theory had an entirely different 
genesis, deriving as it does, from his scientific, deterministic 
convictions. Of course Sainte-Beuve was keen enough to per- 
ceive that his deterministic doctrine pushed to its logical 
extreme must inevitably prove subversive of the Humanistic 
point of view—but he hoped, by instinct, training and habit, 
to avoid extremes, logical or critical. Babbitt suggests that 
his interest in Pope may possibly be attributed to his ironic 
satisfaction at finding a Humanistic authority for a conception 
subversive of both Humanism and religion.* 

On the whole we must conclude that it was an accident that 
Sainte-Beuve’s first acquaintance with Pope’s work coincided 
with his definite break with Romanticism, and that the increased 
number of his references to Pope after 1848 indicated that he 
found in the Englishman corroboration and authority for views 
that he had developed independently. 

Another reason for Sainte-Beuve’s interest in Pope, at any 
rate a sufficient explanation of the number of references to him, 
has been suggested above, and needs only to be recalled—the 
fact, as Sainte-Beuve himself says, that the name of Pope is a 
symbol to him. He writes: “ce nom, qui représente la poésie 
morale, la poésie correcte et ornée dans tout son fini... . est 
pour moi un prétexte .. . . pour maintenir un certain cété”— 
that is, precisely, the side of the Classicists, now for some time 
neglected in favor of the Romantics. The Englishman is thus 
for him by turn the symbol, by turn the type of the Human- 
istic appeal, the incarnation of an idea and a theory. “Ce nom 
représente” is Sainte-Beuve’s important phrase,—represents 


80 Babbitt, op. cit., 167-169. 

3 Jbid., p. 169. 

2 N.L., VIII, 112. Note that here, as elsewhere, he uses the term “I’école” 
to name the tendency, the practice, the appeal which runs through all ages, 
but has only once or twice crystallized into a formal school. 
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namely that group of writers that he has described in a famous 
passage as “les écrivains d’un ordre moyen, justes, sensés, 
élégants, toujours nets, d’une passion noble encore, et d’une 
force légérement voilée . . . .”; in short, writers “qui ont gouv- 
erné leur inspiration;”* or “tous ceux qui, dans l’art, ne sont 
pas pour la réalité pure.” 

Pope stands, too, beside Horace, Boileau, and La Harpe," 
with Montaigne and LaFontaine sometimes added, for Classical 
criticism, of equal dignity with Classical creation. In nine 
out of fifteen passages in which Pope is mentioned he is accom- 
panied by Boileau;”*’ in eight of the fifteen, Horace “leur 
maitre 4 tous” is also named;”** and four times Voltaire is 
numbered with the goodly company.*® These four mighty ones, 
with Montaigne and La Fontaine, “les poétes de la vie civile,” 
dwell together on the slopes of Sainte-Beuve’s Parnassus, not 
far from Virgil.*° They represent “les seconds Ages"... . les 


8 C. L., IIT, 43, 44. 

% N. L., VIII, 122. Here are other passages to confirm this statement: 
“T’école studieuse et polie des Gray, des Pope, des Despréaux.” Portraits 
littéraires, II, 3. The poetic image is, he says, “un peu courte, et un peu juste 
dans |’école moderne des Pope et des Boileau.”” Chateaubriand, I, 207. He 
laments the sacrifice of “les poétes que j’appellerai modérés. .. . . Autrefois 
on ne plaidait pas pour Virgile, pour Horace, pour Boileau, Racine, Voltaire, 
Pope, le Tasse, admis et reconnus de tous.” N. L., VIII, 115. Pope, Boileau 
and Fontanes stand together for Classical criticism. N. L., VIII, 116. 

% La Harpe is twice mentioned in connection with Pope, each time in regard 
to the similarity in their personal appearance, La Harpe being “dans sa chétive 
personne presque aussi exigué que Pope.” N. L., X, 82. Also C. L., V, 127. 

% Chateaubriand, I, 114, note; C. L., V, 129; C. L., VII, 310; NV. L., VIII, 
123; N. L., XII, 378. In placing Pope as critic Sainte-Beuve notes that the art 
has gained much ground since the Eighteenth century, so that Lamb, for 
instance, knew and appreciated Shakespeare far better than Pope, because 
while the former applied the historical, scientific, philosophical method, the 
letter, relying on the unaided judgment of taste, failed in full comprehension. 
N. L., IX, 84. 

37 Portraits littéraires, II, 3; Chateaubriand, I, 207; C. L., III, 44; C. L., 
V, 129; C. L., VI, 503; C. L., VII, 310; N. L., VIII, 115; N. L., VIII, 116; 
ibid., 126. 

8 C. L., II, 44; C. L., V, 129; C. L., VI, 503; C. L., 310; N. L., VIII, 115; 
ibid., 123; N. L., XII, 378; Nouvelle Correspondance, 235. 

39 Chateaubriand, I, 114, note; C. L., III, 52; N. L., VIII, 115; N. L., XII, 
378. 

 C. L., III, 52. 

“ NV. L., VIII, 120. 
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Ages véritablement classiques, dans le sens modéré du mot, les 
seuls qui offrent au talent perfectionné le climat et l’abri.”@ 

The constant association of these names in the passages 
adduced and in others, goes to persuade one that “Pope, Boileau 
and Horace” is, as it were, a cliché, a mere convention, a stero- 
typed phrase, constituting a sort of critical counter which 
Sainte-Beuve used half automatically to stand for the Classical 
ideal, somewhat as in one’s undergraduate days “Keats and 
Shelley,” sometimes enriched by “and those fellows” stood for, 
and indeed adequately named for everybody but one’s professor, 
the entire English Romantic school. 

Sainte-Beuve seems never to have had misgivings as to his 
classification of Pope and his confréres, nor any doubt as to the 
justice of the rating he gives them. They were, to him, Classi- 
cists while they lived, and “le lendemain de leur mort. Aujourd’ 
hui ils sont encore classiques, et ils méritent de l’étre, mais ils 
ne le sont que du second ordre.”* And this brings us to an 
apparent contradiction in Sainte-Beuve’s attitude toward his 
chosen models—it is paradoxical, being apologetic in both 
senses of the word. He proclaims “Je suis resté de l’école d’Hor- 
ace, du chantre de la forét de Windsor,” and still there is always 
something patronizing in his commendation of them, his friends, 
his colleagues, his masters. The Classicists mentioned are less 
than the great writers, are, indeed, second-rate;”“ they are 
“aprés les plus grands..... les plus agréables, peut-étre, entre 
les écrivains et les poétes, et les plus faits pour donner du charme 
a la vie.” He complains that “les poétes modérés” are not 
popularly put in their rightful place a little below the great 
geniuses,“ and he is constantly expressing his feeling that both 
readers and critics are preoccupied with the Romantics to the 
exclusion of the Classicists. Indeed it would be an interesting 
and illuminating task to disengage the threads of this psycho- 
locigal and critical tangle in Sainte-Beuve’s mind—his depreca- 
tory, often patronizing tone toward certain writers whom he 
constantly and stoutly declared to be his own favorites. On 
the one side it clearly has to do with the Romantic cult of genius 
as seen, for example in Hugo’s volume on Shakespeare.*? Now 

“C. L., II, 48. « Ibid., 47. 

* C. L., III, 47. “ N. L., VIII, 115. 

“ Tbid., 47. 7 N. L., VIII, 123. 
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Sainte-Beuve could not fail to have been moved by this enthu- 
siasm for supreme genius, a religion with the Romantics, so he 
was forced to recognize the superiority of Homer, Dante, 
Goethe. On the other side he inherited the classical bent toward 
classifying, “Order” (meaning rank), says Pope, “is Heaven’s 
first law.” To distinguish a first and a second in the rank of 
excellence was a primary task with a Classical critic, and so 
Sainte-Beuve, in spite of his professed and without any doubt 
sincere veneration for Pope, Boileau and Horace, retained from 
his Romantic days vestiges of the religion of Genius, just as 
in these Romantic days he had sensed fully the beauty and 
measure of the Classicists. Ernest Seilliére** discovers in his 
admiration for the new Romantics, Flaubert and Baudelaire, 
a flaring-up of his youthful zeal, and a return, if momentary, 
of his early taste. Perhaps Seilligre puts too much weight on 
what may be only an instance of Sainte-Beuve’s critical open- 
mindedness. But it is well to be reminded that Sainte-Beuve 
may not have been so starkly classical as he often professed.** 

Whatever apparent contradiction we may find in the large 
sweep of Sainte-Beuve’s critical experiments, we can never 
believe otherwise than that his admiration for Horace, Pope and 
Boileau was sincere and permanent. In the individual case of 
Pope, though we can find little or nothing in his work which 
derives directly from the Englishman, we can justly say that 
they had much in common—perhaps they belonged in many 
essential respects to the same family of minds. 

The fact that he assigns the “Classical School’’ to a second 
rank may mean only that he regards its members as repre- 
sentatives of normal and typical humanity. Luckily for 
his office as critic, it was usually the normal and typical, those in 
whom he found the universally human traits, that particularly 
interested him. Now Pope and the writers whom he always 


48 Ernest Seilliére, Sainte-Beuve, agent, juge et complice de l’évolution 
romantique, (Paris, 1921). 

49 Seillitre does not seem to me to give sufficient weight to Sainte-Beuve’s 
own feeling about his Classicism. A statement like the first quoted in this 
study cannot be lightly dismissed, when it is, as it seems to be, what the author 
really felt. His appreciation of Flaubert and Baudelaire was natural, as he was 
a critic of catholic tastes and could be trusted to enjoy and praise good work, 
wherever he found it. 
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grouped with Pope represent the normal, the common-sense 
attitude, and this explains both Sainte-Beuve’s fondness for 
them and the touch of patronage always to be detected in his 
treatment of them. He recognizes that they are not burning 
beacons of inspiration, but he feels that they are blood-brothers 
of his own, apostles of reason and measure, to whom he may con- 
fidently turn, if not for enlightenment, at least for sympathy and 
corroboration as he goes on with his task toward that season in 
experience when “tous, les voyages étant faits, toutes les ex- 
périences achevées, on n’a pas de plus vives jouissances que 
d’étudier et d’approfondir les choses qu’on sait, de savourer ce 
qu’on sent, comme de voir et de revoir les gens qu’on aime... .. 
pures délices du coeur et du godt dans la maturité.”*° 
LANDER MACCLINTOCK 


© C. L., Il, 53. 























XXV. 
FURTHER SOURCES OF VICTOR HUGO’S 
QUATREVINGT-TREIZE' 


HE SUBJECT of the present investigation is the relation 

between Victor Hugo’s Quatrevingt-treize and the following 
earlier works: Sébastian Mercier’s Paris pendant la Révolu- 
tion (1789-1798) ou le Nouveau Paris,? and the Mémoires du 
Comte Joseph de Puisaye It will be found that numerous 
details in Quatrevingt-treize are taken from the work of Sébastien 
Mercier,‘ while Count de Puisaye’s Mémoires are an important 
source for the character Lantenac.® 


I. SEBASTIEN MERCIER 


In order to estimate properly the significance of the bits of 
description which Victor Hugo borrows from writers like 
Sébastien Mercier, it is necessary to examine for a moment the 
general purpose of the author. In Quatrevingt-treize, as in other 
historical novels, Victor Hugo has two chief goals,° first, a pro- 


! This article is a continuation of the one which appeared in the P.M.L.A. 
XXXIX, 368-405. The edition here used is that of M. Gustave Simon, lite- 
rary executor of Victor Hugo, published by the Imprimerie Nationale, Paris 
(1924). For convenience, references are also made to the Edition Définitive 
published by J. Hetzel, Paris (1880), which was the edition used in my pre- 
ceding article. M. Simon’s edition will be referred to as S; that published 
by Hetzel as H. 

At the end of this article will be found a Table of Additions and Correc- 
tions for the preceding article. This table includes a concordance of the prin- 
cipal earlier references to the Hetzel edition with references to M. Simon’s 
edition. I take this occasion to thank M. Gustave Simon for kindly allowing 
me to examine his page-proofs, while I was preparing this article. 

2 Paris (1862). 

3 London (1803). 

* See S, p. 456: D’autres auteurs ont été consultés: Michelet, Garat, Félix 
Pyat, Sébastien Mercier... .. 

5 Tbid., p. 453. 

® See S, p. 425, where a hitherto unpublished preface is cited, in which 
Victor Hugo states that just as /’Homme qui rit was intended to depict all 
England before 1688, and as the projected novel Ja Monarchie was to have 
reflected the spirit of all France before 1789, so Quatrevingt-treize was to be 
a picture of France of the Revolution. 
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digious evocation of the general spirit of an entire epoch; 
second, the creation on a colossal scale of characters who fit 
into the massive framework of the picture. 

Obviously, the danger is that such grandiose conceptions will 
seem merely fantastic. In order to provide an atmosphere of 
reality, therefore, Victor Hugo introduces into the final draft 
of the novel an enormous number of minor, but picturesque 
details. Thus he provides background for the somewhat 
elusive soul of an epoch, as well as for the titanic characters 
themselves. In this manner he comes to accord with Taine, 
by his use of “petits faits significatifs,” and to anticipate Zola 
by his close association of characters with environment.’ 

For such minor details, it has been seen that Victor Hugo’s 
most fruitful sources were perhaps Duchemin-Descepeaux and 
Louis Blanc. Third in the list, however, should be placed 
Sébastien Mercier, whose Paris pendant la Révolution furnished 
rare anecdotes of a personal flavor, and descriptions of an 
intimate nature, concerning the Paris of the Revolution. 

Victor Hugo’s indebtedness to Sébastien Mercier is espe- 
cially evident in the chapter of Quatrevingt-treize entitled “les 
Rues de Paris pendant ce Temps-la,”* which serves as a sort 
of prologue to the second part of the novel. The extent of 
Mercier’s influence, as well as that of similar writers, may be 
gauged by comparing the first draft of this chapter, entitled 
“les Rues de Paris,”® with the one finally adopted. 

“Les Rues de Paris,’”’ written without especial reference to 
Sébastien Mercier, has only one passage which appears in 
the later version. Here Victor Hugo contrasts the streets of 
Paris before and after the 9th Thermidor, in the following 
language: 

A Vépoque oi furent jetées les fondations de la république, les rues 
de Paris ont eu deux aspects révolutionnaires trés distincts, avant et 
aprés le 9 thermidor.!° 


In the final version, the fall of Robespierre is also made the 
turning point in the history of the streets of revolutionary Paris. 
Hugo writes: 

7 Emile Zola, les Romanciers Naturalistes, Paris (1893), pp. 227, 228. 

* S, pp. 93-98. 


* Ibid., pp. 391-392. 
© Ibid., p. 391. 
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Plus tard, 4 la ville tragique succéda la ville cynique; les rues de 
Paris ont eu deux aspects révolutionnaires trés distincts, avant et 
aprés le 9 thermidor; le Paris de Saint-Just fit place au Paris de 
Tallien.™ 


In “les Rues de Paris pendant ce Temps-la,” aside from this 
one case, the author’s style has totally changed. Previously 
he had been content to describe Paris before the 9th Thermidor 
as “grandiose et farouche.”"” The remainder of the chapter 
had consisted of glittering generalities, intended to demonstrate, 
in accordance with his Manichaean philosophy, that the 
streets of Paris had been the scenes of good mingled with 
evil, the evil predominating presumably after the fall of the 
Dictator. He now abandons generalities almost entirely, 
substituting for them a mosaic of small details, drawn from 
Sébastien Mercier and other authors of the same school. 
These scraps are deftly pieced together in order to form a 
picture of heroic Paris before the 9th Thermidor, and wicked, 
gay, corrupt Paris after that fatal date. 

Let us examine first his description of heroic Paris, as in- 
spired by Sébastien Mercier. 

In those Spartan times, grim hunger stalked through the 
streets; the Germans were ever menacing the city gates; yet 
the people smiled. Meat was the luxury of the wealthy, the 
price of lamb having risen to 15 francs per pound.” Every- 
where stood bread-lines, the most famous of which began at 
the door of a grocer of the Petit-Carreau and extended to the 
middle of Rue Montorgueil.“ After the scarcity of bread, the 
water supply failed. During the winter, the fountains froze, 
and water was retailed at ten sous a pail, until the indignant 


Ut Tbid., p. 96. 

® Tbid., p. 391. 

%8 Au quai de la Vallée, on vendait l’agneau quinze francs la livre... .. 
(S. Mercier, op. cit., I,-p. 353). 

A la Vallée, l’agneau se vendait quinze francs la livre. (S, p. 95; H, p. 144). 

“4. ...0on remarqua que d’autres queues se formérent..... Au mois 
de mai, il y en eut une qui, commencant 4 la porte d’un épicier du Petit- 
Carreau, s’allongeait jusqu’a la moitié de la rue Montorgueil. (S. Mercier, 
op. cit., I, pp. 354-55). 

On faisait queue aux portes des marchands; une de ces queues est restée 
légendaire, elle allait de la porte d’un épicier de la rue du Petit-Carreau jus- 
qu’au milieu de la rue Montorgueil. (S, p. 95; H, p. 144). 
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citizens organized a buyers’ strike, and made themselves water- 
carriers. 

Panic had fallen upon the currency exchanges. The assignat 
had declined until a gold louis was quoted at the desperate 
figure of 3950 francs.’* The regular rate for a trip in a cab was 
600 francs, or 6000 francs for an all day journey.!” 

The depreciation of French exchange was blamed in great 
measure upon the manipulation of the English government, 
and of exchange brokers on the Perron de la rue Vivienne, 
wearing “bonnets 4 poil 4 queue de renard.”!8 

This desperate Paris was enlivened by prostitutes, who went 
through the streets peddling lavander water, garters and hair 
tresses.!® It diverted itself by patronizing Martin, the favorite 
fortune-teller, who plied his trade at No. 173 Rue d’Anjou.?® 


4% Here the source was probably Louis Blanc, as well as Sébastien Mer- 


cier. See my previous article, p. 373, note 17. Cf. S. Mercier, op. cit., I, p. 357: 


“les citoyens indignés . . . . se firent porteurs d’eau” and Victor Hugo’s “tout 
le monde se faisait porteur d’eau.” (S, p. 96; H, p. 145). 

1% . .. les louis d’or étant monté (sic) 4 3,950 fr. assignats 4 la Bourse 
du 14 décembre 1795..... (S. Mercier, op. cit., I, p. 360, note 1). 

Le louis d’or valait trois mille neuf cent cinquante francs. (S, p. 96; H, 
p. 145). 

17 Une course en fiacre cotitait 600 livres: .... Un particulier rentrant 
chez lui le soir: “Combien? dit-il au cocher.—6,000 livres.” (S. Mercier, op. 
cit., I, p. 213). 

Une course en fiacre cottait six cents francs. Aprés une journée de fiacre, 
on entendait ce dialogue:—Cocher, combien vous dois-je?—Six mille livres. 
(S, p. 96; H, p. 145). 

18 La voila, cette armée ennemie que soudoie et qu’entretient le cabinet 
britannique! Les guinées ont ravagé notre papier-monnaie et ont attaqué 
le crédit public. 

Sous le perron de la rue Vivienne sont les brigands subalternes qui exé- 
cutent les ordres des chefs..... 

Leur costume est assez uniforme, c’est un bonnet de poil 4 queue de renard. 
(S. Mercier, op. cit., I, p. 359). 

L’ennemi, aussi bien Il’ennemi de Coblentz que l’ennemi de Londres, agio- 
tait sur l’assignat..... il y avait des agioteurs du Perron de la rue Vivienne, 
en souliers crottés, en cheveux gras, en bonnet 4 poil 4 queue de renard.... 
(S, p. 96; H, p. 144). 

19 Des tripots de jeu soutiennent des boutiques de filles qui vendent des 
modes, des jarretiéres, des houpes, de l’eau de lavande, des cadenettes, de la 
cire 4 cacheter . . . . (S. Mercier, op. cit., I, p. 363). 

Des filles allaient et venaient, offrant de l’eau de lavande, des jarretiéres 
et des cadenettes, et faisant l’agio..... (S, p. 96; H, p. 144). 

* Rue d’Anjou, prés la rue ci-devant Dauphine n° 173, au premier, loge 
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Victor Hugo’s description of corrupt Paris, after the 9th 
Thermidor, is much shorter and his obligations to Sébastien 
Mercier become proportionately less important. During this 
ignoble period the capital, wearying of its heroic réle, debauched 
itself. Bacchanalian orgies were frequent at the celebrated 
dancing halls of Ruggieri, Luquet, Wenzel, Mauduit and 
Montansier.”! 

Eventually a régime of martial law was imposed upon the 
city through the instigation of a revolutionary group called 
the Evéché, which claimed for itself limitless powers in all 
sections of Paris.” 

By substitution of mass description for exposition, 
Victor Hugo thus accomplishes his purpose of evoking the 
“dualistic” spirit of the Revolution. He is able also more power- 
fully to portray his characters. 

For instance, let us compare the concluding lines of the two 
chapters on the streets of Paris. ‘Les Rues de Paris” ends as 
follows: 


Tous les excés, toutes les frénésies, toutes les barbaries que résume 
le mot Terrorisme, sont inextricablement mélés au salut du monde; 
ils en sont peut-étre la rancon. II y a dans le prodigieux fait révolu- 
tionnaire un cété crime; nous le haissons comme crime, nous le res- 
pectons comme mystére; nous condamnons la fureur révolutionnaire, 
en la vénérant; nous flétrissons 93, 4 genoux.” 





un tireur de cartes des plus accrédités. Ilse nomme Martin... .. (S. Mer- 
cier, op. cit., I, p. 254). 

On allait se faire tirer les cartes par Martin, au n° 173 de la rue d’Anjou, 
ci-devant Dauphine. (S, p. 95; H, pp. 143-44). 

31 Mais les deux cents bals et les bals de Ruggieri, de Lucquet, de Mauduit, 


de Wenzel, de Montansier..... (S. Mercier, op. cit., I, pp. 383-84). 

.... les bals de Ruggieri, de Luquet, de Wenzel, de Mauduit, de la Mon- 
tansier..... (S, p. 97; H, p. 147). 

2 D’autres auteurs ont été consultés: .... Sébastien Mercier; un volume 
de ce dernier: Paris pendant la Révolution .. . . porte un signet p. 104, avec 
ce mot: évéché, au chapitre xxi intitulé: Je Comité central del’ Evéché. (S, p. 456). 

S. Mercier writes:.... l’Evéché.... qui se dit investi des pouvoirs 
illimités de toutes les sections de Paris... .. (Op. cit., I, p. 104). 


Victor Hugo says: La Commune surveillait la Convention, l’Evéché sur- 
veillait la Commune. (S, p. 103; H, p. 156). 

See my previous article, p. 388, note 93. 

% Tbid., p. 392. 
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In this version, all is generalization and moralization, with 
no direct connection with any of the characters of the novel. 
On the other hand, the chapter entitled “les Rues de Paris 
pendant ce Temps-la” concludes far more significantly: 


Mais en 93, of nous sommes, les rues de Paris avaient tout l’aspect 
grandiose et farouche des commencements. Elles avaient leurs ora- 
teurs.... leurs héros . . . . leurs favoris. Quelques-unes de ces po- 
pularités étaient malfaisantes; d’autres étaient saines. Une entre 
toutes était honnéte et fatale: c’était celle de Cimourdain.™ 


In the second version an important character, Cimourdain, 
emerges from the maze of picturesque detail, and is at the same 
time part of it. The streets of Paris are his environment, and 
he is in turn their prophet and personification. Sébastien 
Mercier, by contributing to the descriptions of the streets, 
is therefore indirectly a source for the character Cimourdain. 

The question naturally arises, How far does Victor Hugo 
distort his historical materials in order to obtain literary 
effects? 

The answer is in general, very little. The romantic historical 
novelists were as a rule much more faithful to their fiches 
than the realists to their reporters’ pads. Where Victor Hugo 
has departed from his original, however, his purpose has been 
almost invariably to heighten relief effect. For example, in 
order to magnify the horrors of the winter of 1793, he uses the 
quotation of the assignat given by Sébastien Mercier for De- 
cember 14, 1795, when French exchange had fallen much lower. 
In another instance, Sébastien Mercier tells of seeing a one 
hundred franc assignat lying on the ground. A passer-by 
remarked: “Il ne vaut pas la peine d’étre ramassé.” Hugo 


% Ibid., p. 98. Cimourdain, the most composite of the characters in Quatre- 
vingt-treize, was intended to represent all the principal elements in the Revolu- 
tion. Observe the following extract from a dossier which Victor Hugo drew 
up, probably long before beginning actual composition of the novel: 

Cimourdain 

C’était un inflexible et un incorruptible, en cela il confinait 4 Robespierre; 
c’était un homme bon, violent, en cela il confinait 4 Danton; c’était un san- 
guinaire politique, en cela il confinait 4 Marat; c’était un sauvage social, en 
cela il confinait 4 Marat. (Ibid., p. 415). 

Cimourdain was thus the quintessence of the incarnation of the Revolu- 
tion, for had not Victor Hugo written: “Danton et Robespierre incarnent la 
révolution, Robespierre dans sa logique, Danton dans son génie” (Jbid., p. 404). 
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makes Marat, not Mercier, a witness of this scene, in order to 
give further prominence to one of his outstanding characters.” 


II. Count DE PUISAYE 


The influence of the Mémoires du Comte de Puisaye upon 
Victor Hugo appears to have manifested itself late in the com- 
position of Quatrevingt-treize. At first, the fictitious leader of 
the Vendéan forces had been conceived of as a “grand seigneur 
débauché, sceptique, voltairien,” known as “le duc de Réthel.” 
This gentilhomme was a worthy relative of the duc de la Meil- 
leraye who had given twenty lashes to a priest at the Pont 
Neuf in 1723, and had consequently served a sentence of one 
year’s imprisonment at Vincennes.” 

It was characteristic of the duc de Réthel that his favorite 
amusement was the making of bons mots, after the following 
manner: 


La torture est le tire-bouchon de la justice. 
La dualité humaine se compose d’un mAle qui s’appelle Rien et 
d’une femelle qui s’appelle Personne.?’ 


About 1872, the cynical duke disappears altogether from the 
scheme of the novel, and is replaced by another “grand seig- 
neur,” the marquis de Lantenanc, ferocious but majestic de- 
fender of feudal privilege. Such a transformation can be ac- 
counted for in part by the author’s reading of two episodes in 
the Mémoires du Comte de Puisaye. 


(a) The Escape of Lavedan from the Claymore 
In his Mémoires, Count de Puisaye relates how he eluded 
the republican forces during a storm, in a leaky old boat, upon 
which he erected a long pole as a mast, with bed sheets for sails. 


Victor Hugo’s comment was: Vieux canot utilisé. Important 
a lire. 


%In his notes, Victor Hugo wrote: Convention—Cri de Danton: Quand 
Paris périra, il n’y aura plus de république. (S, p. 407). Later he puts these 
words into the mouth of Marat. (see my previous article, p. 381, and notes 
4, 47). 

* S, p. 417. 

37 Tbid., p. 420. 
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This episode became the model for the description of Lave- 
dan’s escape in an open boat from the doomed corvette Clay- 
more.*8 

It should be observed, however, that the unbending Lan- 
tenac differs in essential respects from the more frail Count 
de Puisaye, who was such a poor sailor that he made a most 
miserable figure while on the boat, and confessed that he was 
“incapable de la moindre utilité.’”*® For his part Lantenac, 
with perfect self-possession, was able to dominate completely 
the rebel oarsman Halmalo, who began by attempting to slay 
him in order to avenge the death of a brother, and ended by 
bowing, crushed, before a superior will. This difference may be 
accounted or in part by the conversion and repentance scene, 
which we have found to be modeled perhaps on a similar 
scene in Balzac’s les Chouans, if not on the archetype scene 
found in Scott’s Heart of Midlothian.*® 


(b) Lavedan and the Caimand 


Some time before his adventure at sea, the Count de Puisaye 
met a ragged beggar, carrying an even more ragged bag. The 
bread which the wretch had received as alms was plainly visible 
through the holes of his disreputable looking bag. 

In spite of his dire poverty, nevertheless, this vagabond dis- 
dained to claim the 60,000 franc reward which had been offered 
for the capture of de Puisaye, but chose instead to warn the 
Vendéan chief of his danger. De Puisaye in fact took refuge 
in the hut of the beggar, where his presence naturally remained 
unsuspected. The tatterdemalion host provided supper for his 
noble guest, and stood on guard for his safety during the night. 

This episode became the model for the fourth book of Quatre- 
vingt-treize, entitled Tellmarch, in which an account is given 


*8 Concerning Lantenac’s escape, M. Gustave Simon writes: “Dans les 
Mémoires de Puisaye, nous voyons.... le lieutenant général Joseph de 
Puisaye s'emparant d’un canot de onze pieds de quille, aménageant une voile 
avec des draps de lit, convertissant en mAt une longue perche, s’embarquant, 
par une mer houleuse, dans le canot faisant eau de toutes parts. Le signet 
marquant cette page est éloquente: Vieux canot utilisé. Important a lire. 
Cette fuite historique du comte de Puisaye par une mer agitée a inspiré a 
Victor Hugo la fuite du marquis de Lantenac.” (S, p. 454. See de Puisaye, 
op. cit., II, p. 615). 

*° Count de Puisaye, op. cit., II, p. 616. 

%” See my earlier article referred to, p. 395, and note 132. 
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of the price set upon Lantenanc’s head,*! and of his refuge in 
the hut of the Caimand. 

Victor Hugo’s narrative differs from that of Count de Pui- 
saye largely because of Lantenac’s dramatic challenge to the 
beggar to seize the opportunity of earning a glittering reward. 
This challenge, lacking in the Mémoires of de Puisaye, is found 
in Hernani where the bandit hero declares his identity in the 
house of Ruy Gomez, and challenges the servants to betray 
him for the sake of the reward offered for his capture.” 

It would seem evident, from this investigation, that Victor 
Hugo’s obligations to Count de Puisaye, as well as to Sébastien 
Mercier, consist principally of matters of detail. The details 
borrowed from Sébastien Mercier are distorted in a few in- 


1 Concerning the price set upon Lantenac’s head, M. Simon says: 

Nous trouvons dans les Mémoires de Puisaye un signet a la page 419, 
tome II, sur lequel Victor Hugo a écrit: Tée mise d@ prix, le mendiant; et de 
Puisaye raconte: ; 

J’apercus un mendiant qui venoit 4 nous; la figure de cet homme s’est 
profondément gravée dans mon souvenir. II étoit couvert de haillons, et 
portoit sur son épaule un mauvais sac qui, comme il étoit percé en plusieurs 
endroits, laissoit entrevoir quelques morceaux de pain qu’il avoit recus de la 
charité des habitants. Il m’avoit reconnu de loin: “Ov allez-vous, me dit-il, 
ainsi, Monsieur, sans étre mieux accompagné? J’arrive de la ville; votre téte 
y a été mise a prix. On promet soixante mille francs a celui qui pourra vous 
faire prendre. Ce pays n’est pas sir; on sait que les chouans n’y sont pas; 
les espions et les patrouilles vont se répandre sur toute la campagne.” 

Cela fut dit avec un accent de frayeur et de sensibilité qui commandoit 
ma confiance. 

“Je suis fatigué, lui répondis-je, il me seroit impossible d’aller plus loin; 
et je vais me reposer 4 cette ferme.” 

“M’est-il permis de vous donner un conseil, Monsieur? N’en faites rien; 
le fermier est un homme riche. Si les bleus viennent ici, ce sera chez lui qu’ils 
iront. Venez dans ma cabanne (sic); on sait que je suis pauvre; je n’ai rien 
qui puisse les tenter. J’irai chercher a la ferme un lit et 4 souper pour vous; 
je veillerai toute la nuit, et vous serez averti a la premiére alerte.” 

De tels sentiments ne m’étonnoient pas; ce bon peuple m’y avoit accou- 
tumé! J’acceptai la proposition sans hésiter, et nous passdmes, dans cette 
misérable hutte, une nuit plus douce que nous ne I’eussions fait dans un palais. 

Qu’on se reporte au livre quatriéme du roman de Victor Hugo: Tellmarch, 
on y trouvera la rencontre de Lantenac avec le mendiant, on y lira l’affiche 
mettant la téte de Lantenac 4 prix pour la somme de soixante mille livres. 
Mais la conversation entre le marquis et le mendiant est autrement émou- 
vante.” (S, p. 454). 

® See my earlier article ci#., p. 397, and note 140. 
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stances, in order to heighten relief effects. Those taken from 
Count de Puisaye are combined with dramatic episodes drawn 
from Balzac—or perhaps Walter Scott—and from Victor 
Hugo’s own Hernani. By his use of such details as the back- 
ground not only for the epoch as a whole, but also for the char- 
acters of his romance, Victor Hugo anticipates here, as else- 
where, the methods of the naturalistic school. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 
to my Former Paper (P.M.L.A. XX XIX, 368~405) 

P. 372, note 11, next to last line: Read vote for note. 

Ibid., note 13, line 4: Read Quatrevingt-treize for Quatreivgt-treize. 

P. 396, line 15, delete détresse and read: et Jésus-Christ d’étre en 
détresse. 

P. 401, note 151, line 4: Read Dix-huit cents ans instead of Dix- 
huit ans. 

P. 404, line 8, change period to comma, and read: in F. Ponsard’s 
Charlotte Corday. 

CONCORDANCE OF PRINCIPAL REFERENCES TO THE EDITION OF 

GUSTAVE SIMON AND TO THE “EpiT1on DéFINITIVE” OF HETZEL (1880) 

Note 9: S, p. 140. 

P. 371, 1. 13: S, p. 136. 

Tbid., lines 15, 16: S, p. 141. 

Ibid., lines 20, 21: S, p. 140. 

Tbid., note 11, line 6: S, p. 141. 

Tbid., lines 9, 10: S, p. 141. 

Ibid., lines 12, 13: S, p. 140. 

P. 372, note 11, lines 1, 2: S, p. 140. 

Ibid., line 5: S, p. 140. 

Tbid., lines 8-10: S, p. 140. 

P. 374, note 17: S, p. 96. 

Ibid., note 18: S, p. 95. 
. 375, note 25: S, p. 59. 
. 377, note 29: S, p. 57. 
. 378, note 36: S, p. 135. 
378, 379, note 37: S, pp. 43, 47. 
. 380, note 42: S, p. 150. 
. 381, note 44: S, pp. 145, 407. 
. 382, note 50: S, p. 41. P. 395, note 132: S, p. 51. 
. 396, note 136: S, pp. 51-52. 
. 397, note 140: S, p. 73. 
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XXVI. 


MAURICE BARRES AS A ROMANTICIST 


URING the last two and a half years France has lost three 
great writers, Pierre Loti, Anatole France, and Maurice 
Barrés. Loti, because of his impressionistic novels of the most 
artistic kind which record his tireless quest of sensations in 
all countries of the world, France, because of his epicurean 
philosophy and Voltairean wit expressed in two-score works of 
the most finished style, and Barrés, because of his triple rdle 
of author, politician, and leader of traditionalism in France,— 
all three have left a profound influence on the contemporary 
literature of their country. Of these three, Barrés, in spite of the 
conceit of his early egotism, the narrowness of his nationalism, 
and the occasional arrogance of his confidence in the superiority 
of French culture, is by far the most highly endowed and repre- 
sentative; and on this account his work will receive more and 
more attention from serious students of the political, social, 
and literary movements of the last thirty years in France. 
He was one of the first to make his voice heard against the 
extreme naturalism of Zola and his school;! he founded a group 
of enthusiastic young writers striving toward a new order of 
things;? and, after a period of hesitation, he stood forth as the 
champion of the best traditions of his country.* The purpose of 
this paper is not, however, to make a comparative study of the 
relative greatness of these three writers, but rather to trace the 
struggle between the classical and romantic elements in Barrés’ 
composition, and to show that the latter were not only pre- 
dominant in his first writings but continued to the end of his 
life as a strong undercurrent in his novels and books of travel. 
The first group of works that need to be considered is his 
trilogy of the Culte du moi (1888-1891). In the first volume of 
1E. Gaubert: Maurice Barrés, Paris, p. 19. Cf. V. Giraud: Les Matires 
de VHeure: Maurice Barrés, Paris, 1922, pp. 25-26. L. Bérard: “Discours sur 
Barrés,” L’Echo de Paris, Dec. 9, 1923... 

* R. Jacquet: Notre Mattre Maurice Barrés, Paris, 1900, pp. 3-4. A. France: 
La Vie Litteraire, IV, 224 and 230. V. Giraud: Op. cit., pp. 110-111. E. Josse: 
French Profiles, p. 287. 

*'V. Giraud: Op. cit., pp. 156-157. M. Barrés: Les Traits Eternels de la 
France and Chronique de la Grande Guerre. 
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this trilogy, entitled Sous l’Oeil des Barbares (1888), Barrés 
relates the story of his youth, thinly disguising the facts of his 
exterior life in a series of brief occurrences, while those of his 
inner life are exhibited more in detail. From these sources we 
learn that he was brought up in the east of France, was bitterly 
opposed to the stereotyped educational system of the times, 
went to Paris for his further development, and found himself 
out of sympathy with the ideals and customs of the people 
about him. His sole aim was to cultivate his Ego, to preserve it 
intact from the contagion of the barbarians, that is, from all 
those who were unlike himself and whose mode of living he could 
not assimilate. Naturally this seclusion in his own ivory tower 
grew wearisome at times and we are not surprised to hear him 
at last, when assailed with doubt as to his course of action, call 
for the unknown master, whom he might serve, love, and 
trust.4 In his examination of his own work Barrés defended 
this Cult of the Self against the attack of critics on the ground 
that the French ethical code, religion, and sense of nationalism 
having crumbled to pieces, the only thing worth while until 
something more certain should be attained, was the reality of the 
Self.5 He replied to those who decried Egoism by pointing out 
that the socialistic Saint-Simon demonstrated that patriotism 
is merely a magnified egoism resulting in the same injustice 
between nations as personal egoism does between individuals. 
The best that we can hope for is that personal selfishness and 
national selfishness can be brought to act in accord. The first 
duty is to understand and to develop the Ego and then to 
harmonize the Self with the rest of humanity.® 

In Un Homme libre (1889) Barrés continues the theme of the 
first volume of his trilogy. His hero, Philip, and his companion, 
Simon, study The Imitation of Christ and Loyola’s Spiritual 
Exercises and arrive at the following principles: “1. We are 
never so happy as when in a state of exaltation. 2. What in- 
creases much the pleasure of exaltation is to analyse it. Conse- 
quently one must feel the most by analyzing the most.”? To 
realize their idea of free men they renounced the city, withdrew 


‘ Barrés: Sous l’Oeil des Barbares, Paris, 1922, p. 273. 
5 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

® [bid., pp. 16-17. 

7 Op. cit., p. 28. 
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to the Isle of Jersey, and then to Lorraine, where they led the 
life of hermits, subjecting themselves to certain exercises of 
meditation and seclusion after the manner of monks, but, 
unlike these, living luxuriously and communing not with saints 
but with egoists like themselves—Benjamin Constant and the 
Romantic Sainte-Beuve of the period of the Volupté. After 
this artificial régime had palled on them, Philip visited scenes in 
his native province, was deeply impressed with its former 
greatness and present decadence, and learned therefrom a 
lesson about his origins. After separating from Simon he took 
a trip to Italy, where Venice revealed to him certain sub- 
conscious elements in his nature that had never before been 
touched, namely assimilable points of contact between himself 
and the outside world of beauty. Lorraine and Venice made him 
understand himself to be a moment in an immortal thing. Or as 
Barrés expressed it: 


Je ne suis qu’un instant d’un diveloppement de mon Etre; de 
méme la Venise de cette époque n’est qu’un instant de l’Ame vénitienne. 
Mon Etre et ]’Etre vénitien sont illimités.* 


While Le Jardin de Bérénice (1891), the third volume of this 
trilogy, still has as its main theme the cult of the self, yet, as 
was foreshadowed in the two preceding works, the hero com- 
mences to reconcile his desire for self-culture with society’s 
demands on one’s time by campaigning for a deputyship, which 
he wins. Bérénice, the heroine, symbolizes the instincts and 
traditions of the race; Martin—Philip’s political adversary— 
reason and system and uniformity, the exponent of the Bar- 
barians who always wish to make everybody like themselves; 
and Philip, the hero, represents the idealist who aims to blend 
these two unequal and hostile forces in life. 

The pages of the Culte du moi series—generally regarded as 
the author’s spiritual biography—are pregnant with Romantic 
qualities and point unmistakably to Barrés’ literary forbears. 
In the first place the exaltation of the Self, the substitution of 
the individual for society as of primary importance, the an- 
tipathy for the philistines, a certain melancholy brooding and 
love of solitude, the inordinate penchant for self-analysis and 


8 Barrés: Un Homme Libre, p. 181. Cf. Barrés: Le Jardin de Bérénice. 
Paris, 1921, p. 140. 
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emotional experiences, the great yearning for the Unknown and 
the unattainable—all these and many other characteristic traits 
in the author’s early production show his affinity with Chateau- 
briand, Constant, and Stendhal. How like René is Bérénice in 
her unnatural love for Bougie-Rose, or Philip like Adolphe in 
his inability to seize happiness within his grasp! Again, there 
are passages rather unique in being peculiarly tinged with the 
author’s ego, such as those describing the dreary landscape in 
Lorraine, the physical and artistic beauties of Venice, and the 
panoramic view of Aigues-Mortes and the surrounding country, 
—things that are unforgettable, as A. France has pointed out,°® 
and comparable with the best work of the masters of the Roman- 
tic School of the first half of the 19th Century. The following 
passage illustrates Barrés’ manner of describing a landscape as 
a state of mind, as a transposition of his ego, and hence as a 
subjective picture: 


J’atteignais la plate-forme de la tour, et mon cceur se dilata a voir 
univers si vaste. Le passage de cette tour qui m’oppressait a cet 
illimité panorama de nature exprimait exactement le contraste de 
lardeur resserrée d’un saint Louis et de mes désirs infiniment dis- 

Maintenant, 4 mes pieds, Aigues-Mortes, misérable 
damier de toits a tuiles rouges, était ramassée dans |’enceinte rectan- 
gulaire de ses hautes murailles que cerne l’admirable plaine: terres 
violettes, étangs d’argent et de bleu clair, frissonnant de solitude sous 
la brise tiéde; puis, 4 l’horizon, sur la mer, des voiles gonflées vers des 
pays inconnus symbolisaient magnifiquement le départ et cette fuite 
pour qui sont ardentes nos 4mes, nos pauvres 4mes, pressées de vul- 
garités et assoiffées de toutes ces parts d’inconnu ov sont les réserves 
de l’abondante nature.?° 


And can we entertain any doubt as to his allegiance to Romanti- 
cism after this eulogy of its eighteenth-century progenitor? 


O my dear Rousseau, my Jean-Jacques, you, the man in the world 
whom I have most loved and celebrated under twenty pseudonyms, 
you another myself, you have known on the isle of Saint Pierre in 
the middle of Lake Bienne, the hatred of living beings, those long 
solitudes with the fear of meeting men, those moments when a man 
circumscribes himself by himself, aware of nothing but the feeling of 


® Op. cit., pp. 223-230. Cf. M. Barrés: Vingt-cing années de vie littéraire, 
Paris, 1912; Introduction by Henri Bremond, p. xxv. 
10 Barrés: Le Jardin de Bérénice, pp. 67-68. 
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his existence; would you have submitted yourself to the conditions 
of the task which the methodical culture of my Ego imposes on me?" 


It is worthy of note that Barrés as early as 1891 entertained 
doubts as to the utility of his peculiar worship of the Self, 
although it had already gained the allegiance of a set of en- 
thusiastic young writers who looked upon Barrés as their 
master and guide. 

The Culte du Moi series is significant because it contains the 
germs of all the author’s subsequent work; his regionalism, his 
traditionalism, his nationalism begin to appear in his love of 
Lorraine and her history, in his desire to leave undisturbed by 
modern science old sections of France like that around Aigues- 
Mortes, and in his aim to reconcile the best in the past with the 
notion of progress in the present.’ Furthermore, it is important 
because it shows plainly the two constant factors in its author’s 
psychology: on the one hand, it discloses the dreamer, the 
meditator given to self-analysis, love of beauty, idealism; on 
the other, it reveals the rationalist, the ironist, the man eager for 
the battle of life.* The former tendencies probably have their 
roots in his Lorraine origin on his mother’s side, the latter in his 
Auvergne ancestry on his father’s. 

L’Ennemi des Lois (1892) follows closely in time and theme 
the author’s first group of novels. The dramatis personae, as 
in the foregoing trio, are symbolical: Velu the dog represents 
the common people or nature, Marina instinct, Claire pure 
reason, and André the idealist trying to conciliate instinct and 
reason in a conventionalized world. All the characters are social 
revolutionists, nay even anarchists. However, to the author’s 
way of thinking at this time, the race or nation stood in less 
need of another system of belief—the Catholic religion would 
amply suffice for those in want of a faith and a God—than of 
energy to make its habits conform to its ways of feeling." 
It is clear from this stress of the feelings as a proper guide to 
action, from the emphasis placed on the rights of the individual 


1 Tbid., p. 141. 
2M. Barrés: Vingt-cing années de vie littéraire, Introduction by Henri 


‘ Bremond, p. XI. Cf. E. Gaubert: Op. cit., pp. 16-20. 


13 Ernest Gaubert: Op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
4M. Barrés: L’Ennem: des Lois, Collection Gallia, Crés, Paris, Avertisse- 
ment provisoire, p. VI. 
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as against those of society (shown in this book, for example, by 
the utter disregard of the sanctity of the home) that Barrés was 
still a staunch Romanticist. That nature is fundamentally good 
and that civilization has corrupted man was a favorite platitude 
of Rousseau and his literary descendants. It is pertinent to note 
that Barrés in this work preferred French socialism to German 
socialism because the leaders of the former were moved by an 
idea of justice and fraternity, whereas the latter were inspired 
by an economic conception, satisfactions to be fulfilled, neces- 
sary of course but of secondary importance. 


What the world demands, [he wrote], is not laws but a state of 
mind; a mental reform rather than a material reform. One must not 
dream of setting up men in a rule which imposes happiness, but of 
suggesting to them a state of mind which allows happiness. 


And further on he claims that it is “only those truths that make 
us weep that lead us.” As Curtius, the German critic, points 
out in his excellent study on Maurice Barrés, this marks a 
turning on the part of the writer from intellectualism to emo- 
tionalism.’® But when this emotionalism takes the form of the 
law-breaker in the novel we are considering, who, along with 
his prototypes in the earlier works, believed that the instincts 
of the modern man must be set free on the score that a thousand 
years of laws and religion have prepared him for this freedom, 
have we not another sure sign of Romanticism?!? What else 
is the moral strain that runs through Corinne, Le Rouge et le 
Noir, Les Confessions d’un Enfant du Siécle but a similar irre- 
sistible urge to break through the bonds of social convention- 
alities? 

Up to this point in Barrés’ development one sees a struggle 
between his intense individualism on the one hand and his 
collectivism on the other. However, in his volume, Du Sang, 
de la Volupté et de la Mort (1894), the triumph of the former 
seems to be complete, for the classic restraint is temporarily 
abandoned.!* Through an abnormal sister-brother love affair of 


% Ibid., pp. 165-166. 

% Curtius: Maurice Barrés und die geistigen Grundlagen des franzdsischen 
Nationalismus, Bonn, 1921, p. 61. 

17 Barrés: L’Ennemi des Lois, pp. 200-201. 

18 Barrés: Vingt-cing années de vie littéraire, Introduction by Bremond, 
pp. XXXI-XXXIV. 
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the Amélie-René type told in Un amateur d’ames,"® a story of 
hatred and passion related in La Haine emporte tout, and a 
score of other tales figuring characters of the type of Carmen 
or Don Juan or presenting scenes in Italy and Spain that can 
be fitly called prose ecstasy, we follow his Ego through a new 
series of experiences, tense and nerve-racking, as it undergoes 
the whole gamut of feelings. Here Barrés not only recalls the 
various symptoms of the mal du siécle of his literary ancestors 
but also, in his love of the exotic, of violent contrasts, of ruins 
and decadent life, he reveals a certain strain of extreme Roman- 
ticism even of Baudelairianism.*! Examples of this are to be 
found in his portraits of Spanish and Italian cities of which he 
seems to have discovered the peculiar essence. Take for instance 
this picture: 


Toléde sur sa céte, et tenant 4 ses pieds le demi-cercle jaun4tre du 
Tage, a la couleur, la rudesse, la fiére misére de la sierra ov elle 
campe et dont les fortes articulations donnent, dés l’abord, une im- 
pression d’énergie et de passion. C’est moins une ville, chose bruis- 
sante et pliée sur les commodités de la vie, qu’un lieu significatif pour 
l’Ame. Sous une lumiére crue qui donne 4 chaque aréte de ses ruines 
une vigueur, une netteté par quoi se sentent affermis les caractéres 
les plus mous, elle est en méme temps mystérieuse, avec sa cathédrale 
tendue vers le ciel, ses alcazars et ses palais qui ne prennent vue que 
sur leurs invisibles patios. 

Ainsi secréte et inflexible, dans cet A4pre pays surchauffé, Toléde 
apparait comme une image de |’exaltation dans la solitude, un cri 
dans le désert.” 


This penchant for antithesis so characteristic of himself and 
his literary forbears Barrés discloses to view in the sketch 
entitled A la pointe extréme d’ Europe,™ which refers to Spain in 
general and to Seville in particular. An enervating bull fight 
witnessed by the author leads him to lay bare the distinctive 
traits of the Spaniards and their country. He exhibits a land 
of contrasts, a people of violent oppositions in the individual 
as well as in the race: Don Quixotes and Sancho Pansas, Moor 


19 Barrés: Du sang, de la volupté et de la Mort, Paris, 1910, pp. 27-83. 
2 Tbid., pp. 123-138. 

21 Guérard: Five Masters of French Romance, London, 1916, p. 220. 
™ Barrés: Du sang, de la volupté et de la mort, p. 28. 

% Tbid., pp. 209-219. 
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MAURICE BARRES AS A ROMANTICIST 469 
and Castillian; Philip II and the Escurial, Saint Theresa and 
the Carmelites, Loyola and his order of friars. Seville is rich in 
memories of sensual Don Juan, while Cordova brings to mind 
the philosopher Seneca. Contrast is likewise seen in the exalted 
mysticism of the priests and the ferocity of the subjects of the 
church paintings, symbolizing the high and low tides of the 
moral nature of man. 

His description of the capital of the Empire of the West under 
Honorius savors of Villon and Baudelaire in its stressing the 
dead or the decaying element in life: 


Ravenne, tout chargé de siécles, lourd vaisseau échoué aux sables 
de |’Adriatique avec son chargement de Byzance..... Ce pays-ci, 
trop lourd de reliques et de drames, s’enfonce. La crypte de Saint- 
Apollinaire, hors les murs, est remplie d’une eau verdatre, décomposée, 
qui atteint la marche supréme, pourrit lentement le parvis de l’église 
et ronge les dix sépulcres qui, depuis douze siécles, perpétuent des 
mémoires indifférentes. Dans tout Ravenne, les choses, lasses de se 
maintenir, veulent aller ot sont déja les étres: sous terre. Elles aspi- 
rent 4 descendre dans le sépulcre, 4 se faire enfin pourriture. Et ce 
désir des choses s’affirme avec tant de puissance que nous verrions 
un sacrilége 4 intervenir contre cette ascension de la mort.*4 


Like Goethe and the Romantic School, by both of whom he 
has been deeply influenced, Barrés reveals in his poetic Jardins 
de Lombardie® a marked affinity between the various aspects of 
nature and the different moods of his soul. In this series of 
pictures we have, in the opinion of Victor Giraud, “a few of the 
most finished landscapes in contemporary French prose?” 
The perfect harmony here displayed makes amende honorable 
for such scenes as the sepulchre of Ravenna from which the 
preceding citation was taken: 


Quel paysage incomparable autour de ces chétifs qui vont 4 leur 


. destin! Sur le lac Majeur, le ciel semble plus haut et l’horizon moins 


fermé qu’A Céme. Les montagnes y sont si belles, avec leurs courbes 
infiniment souples et fiéres et leur aisance de beautés naissantes, que 
je ne leur sens d’analogue que le jeune corps des femmes du Corrége 
ou les sentiments d’une pureté virile des jeunes gens de Platon. 
Chéres montagnes, tantdét voilées dans les nuages, tantét couchées au 


% Tbid., pp. 265, 268. 
% Ibid., pp. 223-255. 
*'V. Giraud: Of. cit., p. 55. 
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ras des flots, tantét groupées comme des Mauresques au cimetiére, 
mais jamais séches ni dures, et que, vers le soir, les ombresvétent des 
plus souples velours! La vie est plus rare ici que sur ce brillant lac 
de Céme; dans cet isolement le sentiment s’élargit, dépasse ]’exquis 
pour atteindre au sublime.”’ 


By his second trilogy, entitled Le Roman de l’énergie nationale, 
(1897-1900) Barrés impressed many of his critics as having 
performed a complete ‘vclte-face’ in his philosophy of life and 
in his literary manner. However, this was more apparent 
than real, for the cult of the Self in his earlier work led naturally 
to the hero worship, the regionalism, and the traditionalism 
developed in his Les Déracinés, L’Appel au soldat, and Leurs 
Figures. By analyzing the composition of his Ego and by 
observing its reactions to a wide range of emotional experiences, 
he gradually arrived at the conclusion that a man is determined 
by his ancestors and his race.28 Furthermore, he became con- 
vinced at the same time that a nation produces inspiring leaders, 
embodiments of energy, in the emulation of whom the Ego has 
its most certain assurance of highest self-realization.?® The first 
novel, Les Déracinés, traces the course of seven youths from the 
Lycée at Nancy who, having been trained in the humanities 
rather than in local traditions and virtues, were lured to Paris 
by their teacher of philosophy to make a career for themselves, 
and shows how they failed to cope successfully with life in the 
city because they had been uprooted from the province and 
transplanted in uncongenial soil. Barrés of course here defends 
a thesis that contains both truth and error; it could easily be 
shown, for instance, that transplantation of people as well as 
of plants often brings about a healthier condition of growth. 
However, our task is not to disprove Barrés’ argument but 
rather to indicate the pronounced Romantic traits in his work. 
These elements are to be found not only in the hero worship of 
Napoleon by the young men transplanted from their eastern 


27 Barrés: Du sang, de la volupté et de la mort, p. 238. Cf. Barrés: L’Appel 
au soldat, p. 27. 

8 Maurice Barrés: Vingt-cing années de vie litteraire, Introduction by 
Bremond, pp. V-VI. Cf. René Jacquet: Op. cit., pp. 222-225. 

29 Maurice Barrés: Op. cit., pp. XLII-XLV. Cf. Maurice Barrés: Les 
Déracinés, the chapter “Au tombeau de Napoléon,” Nelson ed., Paris, pp. 
209-236. 
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MAURICE BARRES AS A ROMANTICIST 471 
province, but also, as has been pointed out by an English critic,*° 
in the long psychological and sociological digressions inter- 
spersed in this and the other two novels of the series. L’ Appel 
au soldat, while continuing the adventures of six of the lycéens 
(one lost out in the struggle for life), relates the short but 
exciting history of General Boulanger, the idol of young 
Barrés and many other ardent dreamers of “La Revanche.” 
The third volume, Leurs Figures, ends the fortunes of the young 
Lorrainers, paints in graphic colors the Panama Scandal, and 
is a scathing indictment of the parliamentary system. These 
three novels, from the point of view of expression, are a decided 
departure from the charming, colorful, and poetic phrasing of 
Le Jardin de Bérénice and Du Sang, de la Volupté et de la Mort; 
their form is journalism of the highest kind, worthy according 
to Lemaitre to rank with the Mémoires of Saint-Simon: 


L’ Appel au Soldat me parait étre de histoire au méme titre, par 
exemple, que les Mémoires de Saint-Simon, les Mémoires d’Outre- 
Tombe ou les visions de Michelet, et 4 plus forte raison que les admi- 
rables chapitres de /’Education sentimentale oi est racontée la Révo- 
lution de 1848. Toute histoire est forcément subjective, c’est-a-dire 
interprétée, et par suite transformée par le narrateur, 4 moins que 
celui-ci soit un esprit tout 4 fait indigent. L’histoire est, dans L’Ap- 
pel au Soldat, d’un subjectivisme qui avoue, voila tout..... a 


In one sense of the word they are most realistic pictures of a 
turbulent period in French history; the realism, however, is so 
tinged with a partisan spirit that it belongs more properly to 
subjective art than to objective. And to this same art belongs 
the somewhat melodramatic treatment in Les Déracinés of 
Astiné and Racadot, friends of the principal hero of the three 
tales, Sturel. This latter personage who represents the free- 
lance side of Barrés’ character, has no God to whom to pin his 
faith, but many substitutes for the Almighty, such as his pro- 
fessor at Nancy, Napoleon, Boulanger, Taine, Renan, and 
Dérouléde; he is typical of the heroes of the Romantic School 
through his craving for emotional excitement, his erotic adven- 
tures, his hero worship, his quixotic idealism, his love of fame, 


80 Winifred Stephens: French Novelists of To-Day, First Series, London, 2nd 
ed., p. 200. 

31 E. Gaubert: Op. cit., p. 26. Cf. V. Giraud: Op. cit., p. 68. Cf. M. Barrés: 
Vingt-cing années de vie litteraire, Introduction by Bremond, pp. 52-53. 
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and his melancholy sensitiveness. To be sure, these unstable 
qualities are offset in part by the steady Roemerspacher, the 
conservator of the best traditions of his family and race in 
Lorraine, and we must admit that Barrés made his literary 
and political reputation as the champion of these same tradi- 
tions expanded into his nationalism.” But if it is true, as Curtius 
maintains in his criticism of Barrés’ doctrine that “Nationalism 
is in a threefold opposition to rationalism: it is relative, it is 
empirical, it is emotional,”* then we must conclude that the 
basic principle of this corner stone of all of Barrés’ work is 
Romanticism rather than Classicism, for the foundation of the 
latter is rationalism. The fusion of Barrés’ lyricism and patri- 
otism has nowhere been more impressively and beautifully done 
than in his passionate apostrophe to Metz in L’A ppel au soldat. 


She is the Iphigenia of France sacrificed with the consent of the 
fatherland when the men of 1870 were in the depths of misery, bleed- 
ing, ill clad under the cold and whom they themselves the Chanzys, 
the Ducrots, the Faidherbes, the Bourbakis, the Charettes, the 
Jaurés, the Jauréguiberrys abandoned. You and your magnificent 
sister, Strasbourg, are the most beloved French cities; a day will come 
when among the devastated vineyards, on the sunken roads and in the 
ruins we shall go to beg your forgiveness and to rebuild you with gold 
and marble. Oh! the rejoicings then, the immense national pilgrimage, 
all of France rushing up to kiss the shackles of the captive.™ 


Should we question the importance of the Romantic strain 
in his second trilogy regardless of the restrictions just made, we 
could entertain no doubt about this quality in his Amori et 
Dolori Sacrum (1903). The content and style of this most 
artistic study follow the example of his earlier work, Du Sang, 
de la Volupté et de la Mort, with which it vies as being his most 
romantic production. The following passage from La Mort de 
Venise, the introductory piece of this writing, reflects again 
the influence of Baudelaire: 


® Léon Guérard: op. cit., pp. 222-226. Cf. M. Barrés: Scenes et doctrines 
du nationalisme. Cf. M. Barrés: L’Appel au soldat, see chapter “La vallée 
de la Moselle.” 

3% E. R. Curtius: of. cit., p. 132. Cf. R. Jacquet: op. cit., p. 245. Cf. H. 
Massis: Jugements, Paris, 1924, part III, “Maurice Barrés ou la génération 
du relatif.” 

* Barrés: L’A ppel au soldat, p. 323. 
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MAURICE BARRES AS A ROMANTICIST 473 
La puissance de cette ville sur les réveurs, c’est que, dans ses 
canaux livides, des murailles byzantines, sarrasines, lombardes, go- 
thiques, romanes, voire rococo, toute trempées de mousse, atteignent 
sous l’action du soleil, de la pluie et de l’orage, le tournant équivoque 
ou, plus abondantes de grace artistique, elles commencent leur dé- 
composition. Il en va ainsi des roses et des fleurs du magnolia qui 
n’offrent jamais d’odeur plus enivrante, ni de coloration plus forte 
qu’a l’instant ot la mort y projette ses secrétes fusées et nous propose 
ses vertiges. * 


Space prevents quoting fully the poetic description of the 
gorgeous sunset on the canals of Venice, probably the most 
celebrated etching in Barrés’ rich picture gallery, one that 
challenges comparison with the best in contemporary French 
prose landscapes: 


La-bas, sur notre droite, Venise, au ras de la mer, s’étendait et 
devait faire une barre plus importante 4 mesure que le soleil s’anéan- 
tissait. Des colorations fantastiques se succédérent qui eussent forcé 
a s’émouvoir |’Ame la plus indigente. C’étaient tantét des gammes 
sombres et ces verts profonds qui sont propres aux ruelles mystérieuses 
de Venise; tantét ces jaunes, ces orangés, ces bleus avec lesquels 
jouent les décorateurs japonais. Tandis qu’a l’Occident le ciel se 
liquéfiait dans une mer ardente, sur nos tétes des nuages enivrants 
de magnificence renouvelaient perpétuellement leurs formes, et la 
lumiére crépusculaire les pénétrait, les saturait de ses feux innom- 
brables. Leurs couleurs tendres et déchirantes de lyrisme se réflé- 
chissaient dans la lagune, de fagon que nous glissions sur les cieux. 
Ils nous couvraient, ils nous portaient, ils nous enveloppaient d’une 
splendeur totale, et, si je puis dire, palpable. Vaincus par ces grandes 
magies, nous avions perdu toute notion du réel, quand des taches 
graves apparurent, grandirent sur l’eau, puis nous prirent dans leur 
ombre. C’étaient les monuments des doges.® 


If now we compare the above passages from A mori et Dolori 
Sacrum with others in the same book, we observe a regular 
rhythm between his individual lyricism and his social lyricism, 
just as we have done between his Culte du moi series and his 
Roman de Vénergie nationale. His social lyricism, however, 
seems at this time to expend itself particularly on his native 
province, for he informs us that the subsoil of his thought is 
Lorraine, on whose somber horizon he finds the essential 


% Barrés: Amori et Dolori Sacrum, nouvelle edition, Paris, 1917, pp. 20-21. 
* Tbid., pp. 51-52. 
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quality of beauty, which he used to believe was scattered about 
the world in most mysterious places.*” The following apostrophe 
is notable alike for its thrill of suppressed emotion and for its 
prophetic vision: 

Voici la Lorraine et son ciel: le grand ciel tourmenté de novembre, 
la vaste plaine avec ses bosselures et cent villages pleins de méfiance. 
O mon pays, ils disent que tes formes sont mesquines! Je te connais 
chargé de poésie. Je vois sur ton vaste camp des armes qui reposent. 
Elles attendent qu’un bras fort les vienne ressaisir . . . .. 

La motte de terre, qui parait sans Ame, est pleine du passé, et son 
témoignage ébranle les cordes de l’imagination. Plus que tout au 
monde, j’ai cru aimer le musée du Trocadéro, les marais d’Aigues- 
mortes, de Ravenne et de Venise, les paysages de Toléde et de Sparte, 
mais 4 toutes ces fameuses désolations je préfére maintenant le mo- 


deste cimetiére lorrain oi, devant moi, s’étale ma conscience pro- 
fonde.*8 


It is in the concluding study of this masterpiece, Le 2 novembre 
en Lorraine, in striking contrast with the opening selection, 
La Mort de Venise, for its soberness and depth of feeling, that 
Barrés proclaims again with the solemnity of a seer his famous 
doctrine of regionalism: namely, (1) that we are the prolonga- 
tion and the continuity of our fathers and mothers, and (2) that 
we and our dead are one: 


Les ancétres que nous prolongeons ne nous transmettent intégra- 
lement l’héritage accumulé de leurs Ames que par la permanence de 
action terrienne. C’est en maintenant sous nos yeux l’horizon qui 
cerna leurs travaux, leurs félicités ou leurs ruines, que nous enten- 
drons le mieux ce qui nous est permis ou défendu..... Chacun de 
nos actes qui dément notre terre et nos morts nous enfonce dans un 
mensonge qui nous stérilise.*® 


This struggle between the liberty of Romanticism on the one 
hand and the discipline of regionalism on the other, which we 
have found thus far to be a regular rhythm in Barrés, with 
emphasis sometimes on the one strain and sometimes on the 
other, could be shown to exist likewise between L’ennemi des 
lois, already discussed, and Les A mitiés frangaises (1903). The 
latter bears the self-explanatory sub-title, “Notes on the 

37 Ibid., pp. 6, 7. 

8 Tbid., pp. 263, 267. 

%° Tbid., pp. 258-259. Cf. W. Stephens: of. cit., p. 217. 
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MAURICE BARRES AS A ROMANTICIST 475 


acquisition by a little Lorraine boy of sentiments that enhance 
the value of life.” The first is extremely individualistic, the 
second, as Curtius shows,*° is purely traditionalistic in its edu- 
cational program and nationalistic in its aggressive manner of 
handling the Alsace-Lorraine question. Lack of space forbids 
quoting more than the following short excerpt which renders 
faithfully enough the spirit of the book: 

L’Honneur, comme dans Corneille, Amour, comme dans Racine, 
la Contemplation, telle que les campagnes frangaises la proposent. 
.... Quand une 4me lorraine se forme une haute conception de sa 
terre et de ses morts, cette idée, avec l’occasion, deviendra le prin- 
cipe de grandes actions lorraines. 

Les Bastions de l Est (1905-1921) is the title of Barrés’ third 
trilogy, the first two volumes of which aim plainly to establish 
an opposition between Latin and German culture, all to the 
advantage of the former as might be expected from the leader 
of French traditionalism. In fact the author in the first book 
of the series frankly informs his readers what they may look 
forward to from his pen: 

Si les Allemands me font l’honneur de me lire, ils sont prévenus 
que l’auteur, étant un Lorrain francais, juge nécessairement toutes 
choses par rapport a la Lorraine et a la France. 

Aux frontiéres de |’Est, ma petite nation, 4 travers les siécles, a 

joué un réle principal dans cet antagonisme de races, ot je suis a 
mon tour un modeste combattant.” 
Au Service de l’ Allemagne (1905) relates the life of a young 
annexed Alsatian, Ehrmann, performing his ‘volontariat’ in the 
Kaiser’s army (unlike R. Bazin’s hero in Les Oberlé who runs 
away), and there setting his military superiors and comrades— 
caricatured without doubt—a splendid exampie in the social 
amenities and in manly character. Barrés aims to have Ehr- 
mann serve as a model for his countrymen in the annexed 
territory whose duty it is, in his opinion, to tame their German 
conquerors by living a more humane life than theirs. 

Il faut mettre dans les esprits [writes Barrés] des sortes de germes, 
des faits, si forts qu’ils grandissent d’eux-mémes, aprés que nous nous 
sommes tus.“ 

* Curtius: op. cit., pp. 168-179. 

‘| Barrés: Les Amitiés francaises, Paris, pp. 255, 249. 

@ Barrés: Au Service de I’ Allemagne, Paris, 1923, Avant-Propos, p. 14. 

® Ibid., p. 13. 
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In this novel with its pictures of German army arrogance, 
tyranny, and low morals on the one side, and French urbanity, 
kindness, and irreproachable conduct on the other, we see how 
the author succeeded in planting germs of hatred in the minds 
of his people against their conquerors of 1870, and in fanning the 
flame for the Revenge of the late World War.“ 

Colette Baudoche (1909), often praised because of its classical 
elements, pursues the same theme as the preceding volume, 
namely, the defense of Latin civilization against the Teutonic.“ 
Colette, an idealized French girl, and Asmus, an overdrawn 
young German instructor, enamored of French culture exem- 
plified by Colette and her grandmother, fall in love with each 
other, but the engagement is broken off after Colette, hearing 
in the cathedral at Metz the mass commemorating the French 
soldiers dead in the Franco-Prussian War, becomes convinced 
that it is her duty to oppose the German invasion. She sym- 
bolizes feminine honor, as does Ehrmann masculine honor, in 
resisting even the friendly advances of the conquerors from 
behind the Rhine. That Barrés’ thesis in this novel rests on 
exceptional reasons and hence on relative and not universal 
truths (a characteristic of Romanticism), can be deduced from 
his declaration in the Preface of the last edition of Au Service 
de |’ Allemagne, that since the victory of the Allies the Lorraine 
girls may marry Germans like Asmus if they desire, following 
the advice of Mistral who saw things from an all-inclusive 
point of view.“ 

Le Génie du Rhin (1921), the last of the trio, is a collection 
of lectures given by Barrés at the University of Strasbourg, 
setting forth a program of French action in the Rhenish country, 
that the Treaty of Versailles refused to cede to France. It is 

more conciliatory in tone than the two works just examined, 
aiming as it does at an amalgamation of the Latin and Teutonic 
genius.*’ It is the “book of a poet and an artist at least as much 
as of a moralist and statesman” writes Victor Giraud, who 
quotes from Barrés’ preface to this particular work as follows: 


“ Curtius: op. cit., pp. 168-185. Cf. W. Stephens: of. cit., pp. 211-217. 
“ L. Guérard: op. cit., pp. 227-230. Cf. E. Gaubert: of. cit., pp. 30-31. 
“ Op. cit., pp. 1-3. 

"7 Op. cit., Preface, pp. 24-28. 
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Ce qui m’a poussé, avoue-t-il, c’est mon amour du sujet que je 
voulais traiter. Un tel amour que je ne peux voir ol que ce soit, 
dans la page la plus morne du livre le plus insipide, le nom du fleuve 
brillant et mystérieux, sans en recevoir une espéce de commotion, 
un prodigieux éveil d’intérét, une curiosité de tout l’étre. Et encore: 
Magie des nuées qui flottent sur le fleuve et ses collines! Nous tous, 
gens des deux rives, que nous nous tournions en esprit vers le Rhin, 
aussit6t nous sommes pris d’un tressaillement de poésie et d’un mys- 
térieux attrait. Et il y a beau vouloir se discipliner et se circonscrire, 
concentrer et refroidir son sentiment pour le rendre plus opérant: 
il est visible que son imagination hantée par le romantisme du Rhin 
a donné le branle a sa sensibilité et 4 sa réflexion, bref, qu’il a été 
comme ressaisi par le génie de sa race, ce Mosellan qui trouve dans 
la vieille Lotharingie son parfait climat moral, et que, tout en s’ef- 
forcant d’exprimer, sur ces graves questions, la pensée de la France, 
il cede obscurément 4 ces puissances invincibles du désir et du réve 
qui, peut-étre, 4 leur insu, conduisent mystérieusement tous les hom- 


In the first two books of Les Bastions de l’Est it cannot be 
denied that Barrés was preparing the way for “La Revanche,” 
a goal already aimed at in Leurs Figures,*® and in the third the 


object is clearly the propaganda of French influence beyond 
the eastern boundary.®° To the critical and dispassionate reader, 
no matter how great his admiration for Barrés as an author and 
patriot, this series, although classical in form is undeniably 
Romantic in spirit: the personal note or the lyrical touch runs 
through it as an undertone. By positing dramatic moral prob- 
lems and by resolving them along heroic lines in his Au Service 
de l’Allemagne and his Colette Baudoche, Barrés has no doubt 
allied himself by his art with the great masters of the seventeenth 
century; nevertheless these two novels are too obviously written 
with the object of idealizing the French characters at the ex- 
pense of the German to attain the high classical level of a 
Racine, a Corneille, or a Madame de La Fayette.*'! The creator 
of Coiette remarked somewhere that “there is no justice except 
in the interior of the same species.” This is tantamount to 
claiming that there is no universal justice but only a French, 


48 Op. cit., pp. 149-150. 

49 See the chapter, “La Vallée de la Moselle.” 

5° Op. cit., pp. 209-210. 

5! E. R. Curtius: of. cit., p. 182. Cf. V. Giraud: op. cit., pp. 91-95. 
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a German, or an English justice; this reasoning when applied 
to other spheres of action is plain relativism in ethics, individual- 
ism or nationalism in society, Romanticism in art. As this 
relativism characterizes Barrés’ whole life, and stamps not 
merely the two works just mentioned but nearly all his pro- 
duction, in spite of noble attempts to free himself from it, we 
are led to classify him still as a Romanticist at heart.” 

Le Voyage de Sparte (1905) and Les Bastions de I’ Est reveal 
once more the regular rhythm or antinomy of the author’s 
literary manner, the continual struggle between his individual- 
ism and his collectivism, the steady conflict of his Romanticism 
and his Classicism. In the former volume for instance he 
wrote: 


Je reconnais les Grecs pour nos maitres. Cependant il faut qu’ils 
m’accordent l’usage du trésor de mes sentiments. Avec tous mes 
péres romantiques je ne demande qu’a descendre des foréts barbares 
et qu’a rallier la route royale, mais il faut que les classiques 4 qui nous 
faisons soumission nous accordent les honneurs de la guerre, et qu’en 
nous enrdlant sous leur discipline parfaite ils nous laissent nos riches 
bagages et nos banniéres assez glorieuses.™ 


It is such declarations as this and the following on the part of 
Barrés that have led critics like Giraud™ to believe that the 
author of the Culte du moi has abandoned the ranks of the Ro- 
manticists, but we shall see it is only one of the alternations 
in the ebb and flow of his artistic temperament: 


Reste, m’a dit la Gréce, oi te veulent tes fatalités. Tu n’as pas a 
masquer, dénaturer ni forcer ce qu’il y a dans ton coeur, mais simple- 
ment a le produire. Demeure 4 |’Orient de la France, avec ta petite 
nation, 4 combattre pour ma beauté que tu n’es pas prédestiné a 
vivre. 


This rhythm occurs as can be observed, not merely between 
series like Le Culte du moi and Le Roman de l’énergie nationale 
but also within the compass of a single study such as the work 
under consideration. 


8H. Massis: Jugements, Paris, 1924, part III, “Maurice Barrés ou la 
Génération du Relatif.” Cf. L. Guérard: of. cit., pp. 234-248. 

53 Barrés: Le Voyage de Sparte, Paris, 1906, pp. 278-279. 

4 Giraud: op. cit., pp. 96-100. Cf. Stephens: of. cit., p. 220. 

% Barrés: op. cit., pp. 282-283. 
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MAURICE BARRES AS A ROMANTICIST 479 
Greco ou le Secret de Toléde (1912) is written somewhat in 
the vein of the earlier works on Spain and Italy but is quite free 
from the over-emphasis of the erotic element; it is more of a 
companion piece to Le Voyage de Sparte in its classical restraint. 
This artist El] Greco, a Cretan by birth but a Spaniard by adop- 
tion, was a painter of the soul, a man after Barrés’ own heart; he 
surpassed in portraying the essential element of Spain, namely 
the tendency to exalt the feelings, to become possessed by a 
fixed idea borne along by the spirit of adventure like Don 
Quixote, or by the Inquisition like Torquemada, or by dreams 
of the golden isles in Western seas. Although these word etch- 
ings reveal the sensitive, ethical, and aesthetic nature of Barrés, 
his deep interest and affection for the genius who best caught 
the spirit of exaltation so peculiar to Spain betray the under- 
lying affinity with the emotional or subjective side of life and 
art. Out of a dozen passages that could be cited to illustrate 
the spiritual bond that exists between the French author and 
the Spanish artist the following is typical and to the point: 


Comme je les aime, ces ceuvres mystérieuses des grands artistes 
devenus vieillards, le second Faust de Goethe, la Vie de Rancé de Cha- 
teaubriand et le bruissement des derniers vers de Hugo, quandils viennent 
du large s’épandre sur la gréve. Pressés de s’exprimer, dédaigneux 
de s’expliquer, contractant leurs moyens d’expression comme ils ont 
resserré leur paraphe, ils arrivent au poids, a la concision des énigmes 
ou des épitaphes. Leurs sens demi-usés les laissent-ils 4 l’écart, en 
marge de l’univers? Ils nous semblent détachés de tous les dehors, 
solitaires au milieu de leurs expériences qu’ils transforment en sagesse 
lyrique. Et le chef-d’ceuvre du Greco selon mon cceur, la fleur de sa 
vie surnaturelle, c’est justement le dernier tableau qu’il a peint, sa 
Pentecéte, que l’on voit au musée de Madrid.* 


La Colline Inspirée (1913) tells the story of three brother 
priests who, because of their excessive love of Sion-Vaudémont, 
the inspired hill, and their inordinate ambition to revive its 
ancient glory as a seat of pilgrimages, first aroused the an- 
tagonism of the State and Church, and then were excommuni- 
cated. The leader Léopold, however, at the end of his long life 
of revolt yielded submission to the power of Rome. Nowhere 
in all his literary production is the eternal conflict between 
Barrés’ individualism, lyricism, Romanticism on the one hand 


% Barrés: Greco ou le Secret de Toléde, Paris, 1912, pp. 154-155. 
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and his traditionalism, rationalism, Classicism on the other 
more powerfully and passionately contrasted.” In this novel 
the author has opposed Poetry and Dogma, and in his hero, 
Léopold Baillard, he has created a romantic genius, one of 
revolt and sentiment, as Mary Duclaux writes in her Twentieth 
Century French Writers.5® Many passages in this strange book 
quiver with suppressed religious emotion or are shot through 
and through with poetic images. We cannot resist quoting as 
an example some of the dialogue between the meadow-land and 
the chapel, symbolical of the eternal struggle between the in- 
dividual and society, local tradition and the church: 


Je suis, dit la prairie, l’esprit de la terre et des ancétres les plus 
lointains, la liberté, l’inspiration. 

Et la chapelle répond: 

Je suis la régle, l’autorité, le lien; je suis un corps de pensées fixes 
et la cité ordonnée des Ames. 

Jagiterai ton 4me, continue la prairie. Ceux qui viennent me res- 
pirer se mettent 4 poser des questions. Le laboureur monte ici de 
la plaine, le jour qu’il est de loisir et qu’il désire contempler. Un 
instinct me l’améne. Je suis un lieu primitif, une source éternelle. 

Mais la chapelle nous dit: 

Visiteurs de la prairie, apportez-moi vos réves pour que je les 
épure, vos élans pour que je les oriente. C’est moi que vous cherchez, 
que vous voulez a votre insu. Qu’éprouvez-vous? Le désir, la nos- 
talgie de mon abri.*® 


And Barrés concludes his epilogue with the opinion that these 
two forces cannot do without each other, that the life of the one 
depends on that of the other. 

The scope of this study does not admit a lengthy considera- 
tion of Barrés’ apology for the Church expressed in his La 
Grande Pitié des Eglises de France (1913) and his Les Familles 
Spirituelles de la France (1917), nor his stirring patriotic articles 
in the Echo de Paris which have been published in his fourteen 
volume Chronique de la Grande Guerre (1916-1924), although 
they too offer abundant evidence of the duality of his literary, 


57 R. Lalou: Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise Contemporaine, Paris, 1922, 
p. 306. Cf. Guérard: op. cit., pp. 222-234. Cf. H. Massis: op. cit., p. 242. 

58 Op. cit., pp. 26-29. 

% Barrés: La Colline Inspirée, 5° édition, Paris, 1913, pp. 423-424. Cf. 
George Sand: Les Mattres Sonneurs, Paris, 1923, p. 295. 
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ethical, and social development. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the author of Colette Baudoche was probably still more or 
less a doubter in religious matters at the time of his defense of 
the churches as public monuments (many of them were going 
to ruin as a result of the enactment of the law of the Separation 
of Church and State), in championing their cause he made some 
of the most eloquent speeches ever heard in the Chamber of 
Deputies,®’ speeches whose sentiments, as we shall see, reveal 
the soul of a poet akin to the composer of Le Génie du Chris- 
tianisme: 


Et pourtant, Messieurs, quels trésors de noblesse et de poésie, 
quelle richesse matérielle aussi représentent ces églises de France, 
Il n’y a pas 
sur la terre de France deux églises rurales qui soient en tous points 
pareilles, pas plus qu’il n’y a deux feuilles identiques dans la vaste 
forét. Eglises romaines, églises gothiques, églises de la Renaissance 
francaise, églises de style baroque, toutes portent un témoignage ma- 
gnifique, le plus puissant, le plus abondant des témoignages en faveur 
du génie francais elles sont la voix, le chant de notre terre, 
une voix sortie du so! ot elles s’appuient, une voix du temps ou elles 
furent construites et du peuple qui les voulut 
Vous n’en étes pas touchés! Ce beau clocher qui est l’expression 
la plus ancienne et la plus saisissante du divin dans notre race, cette 
voite assombrie ou l’on prend le sentiment d’avoir vécu jadis et de 
devoir vivre éternellement, cette table de pierre oU reposent les grands 
principes qui sont la vie morale de notre histoire, rien de tout cela ne 
vous persuade, rien ne vous retient de renverser cette maison qui, par 
sa porte ouverte, a toute heure, au milieu du village, crée une com- 
munication avec le divin et le méle a la réalité quotidienne.™ 


In Les Diverses Familles Spirituelles de la France Barrés 
undertakes to show by a collection of letters from soldiers and 
officers on the front that France is no longer a country dis- 
rupted by hopeless political and religious controversies, wrangles, 
and disputes, as she was prior to 1914, but is now a united 
France, one whose sons on hundreds of battle fields continue 
the glorious traditions of the fatherland begun in the early 
dawn of history. These letters probably represent the cream 


*° Cunliffe and De Bacourt: French Literature During the Last Half-Century, 
New York, 1923, p. 161. 

“ Barrés: Autour des Eglises de Village, Paris, 1913, pp. 23-24, 47. The 
above material was incorporated in La Grande Pitié des Eglises de France. 
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of the million and a half of those who sacrificed their lives for 
their country, for many of their composers appear to be modern 
Crusaders, Bayards, Rolands, and other knights of historical 
or epic fame, with an emphasis, however, very often shown on 
the spiritual rather than on the military side of life. The fol- 
lowing, quoted from one of the many missives placed at Barrés’ 
disposal is typical of the religious and patriotic wave that was 
passing over France at this time, a wave noticeable in all 
classes of people and in all shades of belief: 


Je crois en Dieu, en la France, en la victoire. Je crois en la beauté, 
en la jeunesse, en la vie. Puisse Dieu me protéger jusqu’au bout. 
Mais si mon sang est utile 4 notre victoire, mon Dieu, que votre 
volonté soit faite!™ 


We can understand why the poetic and artistic author of Les 
Amitiés frangaises selected these lines written by another young 
man in a farewell to his parents; they are so beautiful that he 
might have penned them himself: 


Je serai mieux et plus 4 ma place de soldat dans la terre de France, 
dans un de ces beaux champs pour lesquels je donne ma vie, je vous 
jure, avec joie. J’ai appris 4 aimer cette terre francaise, ces pays ma- 
gnifiques, qui sont nétres; depuis la guerre, en les parcourant, j’ai 
appris la poésie des grandes plaines sous le chaud soleil, ou la beauté 
d’un couchant sur les bois lorrains, et il m’est doux de penser qu’au 
moins pour une fois dans ma vie, j’aurai servi 4 quelque chose. * 


La Chronique de la Grande Guerre, originally published as 
L’Ame Francaise et la Guerre, is an epitome of the World War 
with France as the fulcrum of the great conflict, which is con- 
ceived in terms of an opposition of racial, spiritual, and economic 
forces. Should space permit, it would not be difficult to dem- 
onstrate how this voluminous history, written from day to day 
during the war, is saturated with all the characteristic traits 
of Barrés’ style and thought. Let us take for example the 
eighth volume of the original series, Le Suffrage des Morts; 
its pages are full of his regionalism (see the chapters, Pourquoi 
nous nous battons, Les Alsaciens-Lorrains vivaient en captivité 
sans cesser d’étre rangais), his nationalism (see the chapters 
on the search for unity of action), his traditionalism (see the 


® Op. cit., 16th edition, 1917, p. 248. 
% Tbid., p. 188. 
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chapter on the right of the dead to vote through their nearest 


relatives, De tels morts peuvent encore servir la France), his 
hatred of the Germans (see the chapter, Humani generis odium), 
his interest in the churches of France (see the last two chapters 
of the book), his romanticism and mysticism in the chapter, 
Les Vosges transfigurées. From this last we select the following 
description transfused by the author’s poetic soul: 


Devant nous se développent une succession de montagnes, noires 
de sapins, dont les pentes glissent vers la plaine d’Alsace et le Rhin 
perdus dans le brouillard. Voila toujours ces formes éternelles et 
sévéres, et ce silence perpétuellement agité par le vent. Mais de quelles 
émotions s’est peuplé le désert! Au milieu de ces nuées de novembre 
qui naviguent dans le ciel et au-dessous de nous, on éprouve le sen- 
timent extraordinaire des grandes présences: la Douleur, l’Espérance, 
l’Esprit de sacrifice et la Mort agissent dans ces espaces. L’homme 
pourtant y demeure invisible. Deux armées cheminent sous ces foréts 
et s’épient, mais 4 peine une détonation vient-t-elle par intervalle 
témoigner leur présence. 


As was his due as the President of the League of Patriots 
Barrés witnessed the triumphal entry of the French troops in 
Metz and Strasbourg and while no doubt such unusual events 
beggar description, his pictures of these reflect the deep emo- 
tion he felt and saw about him. The singing of the Te Deum 
at the cathedral of Strasbourg with ecclesiastical and military 
pomp particularly moved him, for it celebrated the return of the 
lost provinces, the one great aim of his life as the successor of 
Paul Dérouléde. Writes Barrés in this connection: 


Les orgues exultaient d’allégresse, les lumiéres faisaient un diadéme 
aux poilus, les voix escaladaient le ciel, et tout le monde pleurait. 
L’immense multitude aimait et remerciait ceux qui tombérent dans 
les batailles et leurs familles, et les réunissait en esprit aux fils de France 
survivants. Tous les morts de la guerre et tous les survivants emplis- 
saient la nef, heureuse de contenir une fois un Ame digne de ses beautés. 

Jusqu’a la derniére minute de notre vie, quand nous baisserons nos 
paupiéres pour nous recueillir, nous trouverons toujours dans notre 
conscience ]’étincelle qu’y déposent ces grands jours.® 


* Op. cit., Paris, 1919, pp. 2-3. 
% Barrés: L’A ppel du Rhin: La Minute Sacrée, Société Littéraire de France, 
Paris, 1919, p. 46. This work is incorporated in vol. XIII of Chronique de la 
Grande Guerre, Paris, 1924 (see pp. 236-237 for citation given). 
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We must now conclude our survey by confining our atten- 
tion to the last two works of the author issued to the public 
just prior to his death in December 1923, Un Jardin sur 1’O- 
ronte (1922) and Une Enquéte aux Pays du Levant (1923). 
The former is an Oriental tale of the time of the Crusades and 
reflects the subtle charm so characteristic of the near East as 
seen through the gossamer of Romantic fiction. A French 
nobleman at the head of a peace embassy sent from Tripoli to 
the Emir of Qalaat, becomes enamored of the Mohammedan 
life and the potentate’s favorite of the harem, Oriante, who 
clandestinely returns his love. Through the opportune death 
of the Emir the knight, Guillaume, and the Saracen princess, 
Oriante, gain control of the government, but are soon attacked 
and overwhelmed by Christian forces aided by the connivance 
of the former favorite anxious to continue to be queen. Guil- 
laume, unaware of this deceit, makes his escape, but returns 
to Qalaat to find his mistress the consort of the conqueror, 
the Christian prince of Antioch. Learning of Oriante’s duplicity 
he gives way to his wrath and is mortally hurt. As for the former 
Emir’s favorite, she becomes an abbess. Those who had fondly 
imagined that Barrés had forsaken the banners of the Roman- 
ticists, his early idols, were quite shocked at the appearance of 
Un Jardin sur l’Oronte. Its ethics and aesthetics gave rise to 
not a few polemics.* As we have endeavored to demonstrate 
in the course of this survey, this work is not to be considered 
so much a renaissance or a recrudescence of his early manner 
as it is a regular note in the rhythm of his artistic evolution.” 
Years of arduous war-work had made Barrés long to give free 
rein to his creative imagination and the result was this last 
novel, in conception and execution so suggestive of Chateau- 
briand’s Le Dernier des Abencérages, while not attaining its 
lofty idealism. The moral laxity of an impossible love, the 
contrast of Mohammedan and Christian civilizations, the beauty 
and lassitude of the East painted in rich but subdued colors, 
the poetic language, in short everything about this novel, 
characterization, plot, motivation, background, is pure Ro- 
manticism. Barrés, in referring to it, poked fun at the censors 
who saw in it a doctrinal purpose: 

®R. Benjamin: Le Soliloque de Maurice Barrés, Paris, 1924, p. 136. Cf. 
Massis: of. cit., pp. 266-280. 

* R, Lalou: of. cit., pp. 308-309. 
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It was a work of art [he asserted] and no more culpable, let it be 
said in passing, than a certain little Greek masterpiece that the good 
bishop Amyot did not disdain to translate.** 


This alludes of course to The Ethiopics of Heliodorus, or to his 
Daphnis and Chloe. 

In his Une Enquéte aux Pays du Levant (1923) Barrés gives 
an account of the noble work he saw carried on in asylums, 
hospitals, and schools in the Balkan States, Egypt, and Syria 
by certain French religious orders, who were teaching there 
Western ideals and civilization to 100,000 children and he 
announced his intention of proposing a law to provide for 
training new French teachers and leaders for manning these 
institutions, which were in danger of passing into other hands 
because the separation of the Church and the State was di- 
minishing the supply of native French instructors. In his 
dedication of the Enquéte to Abbé Henri Bremond, Barrés 
explains to his readers the purpose of his work: 


Je tente d’esquisser et d’ordonner les choses et les gens que j’ai 
vus défiler d’Alexandrie 4 Constantinople: enfants d’Asie menés par 
nos maitres francais, et puis, dans une ombre plus reculée, danseurs 
de Konia, adorateurs du Diable, Hashdshins d’Alamout et du Kaf, 
bacchantes de Byblos. .... 

Qu’y a-t-il dans ces Ames? Votre ceuvre magistrale répond 4a cette 
question. Ces maitres honorent et soignent dans leurs petits éléves 
cette méme source de toute énergie que vous avez reconnue dans nos 
Carmels, chez M. de Condren, chez Bérulle, ]’étincelle mystique par 
qui apparait tout ce qu’il y a de religieux, de poétique et d’inventif 
dans le monde. Rien n’existe dans |’humanité sans ce jaillissement 
primitif, dont nul étre n’est incapable, et qui d’abord doit étre obtenu, 
puis canalisé et discipliné.*® 


Thus in this last publication we see Barrés wavering between 
his love of freedom or Romanticism and his leaning for discipline 
or Classicism. From one angle L’Enquéte might be considered 
along with La Grande Pitié des Eglises de France as an apology 
for the church. Typical of this tendency is the author’s ex- 
clamation after traveling extensively in the Orient and tasting 
its civilization: 


68 M. Barrés: Une Enquéte aux Pays du Levant, Paris, 1923, I, Dédicace, 
p. ii. 
69 Op. cit., pp. ii and iii. 
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Il faut une seule religion et qu’elle soit de qualité éminente. Entre- 
tenons avec ardeur ce qui fait notre unité, c’est-d-dire la plus haute 
culture spirituelle. Et vivent nos missionnaires, prétres et religieuses!"° 


It is quite evident that the Enguéte, unlike many of his studies 
in Spain, Italy and Greece, is not merely “a book of desires, 
dreams, and colors.” It is indeed one of Barrés’ most practical 
and serious works of travel; it is inspired by the quest for the 
fountain head of energy, the mystic spark from which spring 
religion, poetry, and invention, seen in his unquenchable thirst 
for information about these matters from scholars and teachers 
of various Eastern cults. One feels the earnestness of the man 
when at the end of his investigation he declares that there is 
an awakening of the down-trodden races in the Levant: 


Sur cette terre d’Asie, je distingue bien autre chose que la source 

originaire de mes plaisirs de Venise, de Grenade et du Caire; j’y pressens 
un trésor de richesses spirituelles. Je crois retrouver avec vénération 
la figure voilée de l’Agia Sophia.” 
And yet the Enquéte is replete with Barrés’ romantic ideas such 
as his fondness for extraordinary characters (Alexander the 
Great, Renan and his sister Henriette, Lady Esther Stanhope, 
the Arabian nun Hendiyé, and the Old Man of the Mountain, 
the fanatical friend of Omar Khayyam) ;” it is charged with 
deep interest in emotional experiences exemplified by his 
reverie over the Bacchantes at the source of the Adonis and 
by his visit to the Dervishes at Konia.” Here as in Un Homme 
libre, where he exploited the principles for increasing the state 
of exaltation, we find Barrés asking himself again and again 
the old question: “Are there mechanical means for multiplying 
in us enthusiasm?” But this craving for enthusiasm, for 
emotional experience is one of the dominant traits of the school 
of Chateaubriand and Stendhal. 

This review of Barrés’ principal works of fiction and travel— 
earlier productions such as Scénes et doctrines du nationalisme 
and later ones such as Fawut-il autoriser les congrégations (a 
supplement to the Enquéte) have been omitted for lack of space 

70 Tbid., II, 50. 

7 Tbid., vol. II, p. 165. 

7 Op. cit., vol. 1, Chapts. II, IV, V, VII, XII. 

% Ibid., chapt. VI; vol. II, chapt. IV. 

% Tbid., I, pp. iii and 4; II, pp. 156 and 238, note 17. 
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—leads us to conclude that at heart he never renounced his 
literary forbears of the Romantic School, even though at times 
his conception and treatment of subjects as in Les Bastions de 
VEst and Le Voyage de Sparte inclined us to believe he had be- 
become a Classicist. It is only fair to recognize, on the other 
hand, that to some serious critics the whole line of Barrés’ 
development was steadily in the direction of Classicism. This 
is the view expressed, for example by Victor Giraud: 


Né romantique, de par ses hérédités et ses premiéres lectures, il a 
débuté par le romantisme le plus exalté et le plus nuageux; et, comme 
un vin généreux qui peu 4 peu se dépouille, il est allé se clarifiant, 
se simplifiant, se disciplinant et, sans répudier toutes ses réveries de 
poéte, il a connu le prix de l’ordre, de la sobriété, de la raison, bref, 
il s’est rangé a la tradition classique. Dilettantisme, pessimisme, ni- 
hilisme, il a commencé par sacrifier,—avec combien d’autres!—a tous 
ces faux dieux de sa jeunesse; mais il les a reniés 4 temps, et par la 
plume et par l’exemple, il a fini par glorifier les saines vertus et le 
nécessaire optimisme de l’homme d’action.” 


In pointing out the regular alternation or rhythm of romantic 
and classical impulses (with stress on the former) which ap- 
pear in the series of Barrés’ works, and in indicating the rela- 
tivism which governed his notions of art, politics, and religion 
(for Barrés, though an apologist of the Church, stood outside 
of her fold) it should be understood that I have no desire to 
diminish his glory as a distinguished author and patriot. 
Barrés’ literary genius, it must be admitted, had its limita- 
tions, and these have already been exposed by Ernst Curtius 
and Henri Massis, whose studies pronounce severe indictments 
against the great French civilian.” However, when we consider 
some of his masterpieces, his réle as a professor of energy, his 
championship of so many worthy causes such as the churches, 
the mutilated soldiers, the League of Patriots, and his part 
of inspired spokesman and interpreter of France to the outside 
world during the late War, we must regard Barrés, in spite of 
his Romantic tendencies, as indeed a great man, one of the 
greatest in France during the last generation.” 
FREDERIC D. CHEYDLEUR 


% V. Giraud: op. cit., p. 156. Cf. Cunliffe and De Bacourt: op. cit., p. 166. 

% Curtius: op. cit., chapters IX-XII incl. Cf. Massis: op. cit., chap. III. 

7 Pierre Troyon: Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Sept. 1924, article on Barrés’ 
Chronique. 




















XXVII. 
IS RENE BOYLESVE A DISCIPLE OF BALZAC? 


HAT René Boylesve is descended in a direct line from 

Balzac has for years been a commonplace with critics. 
As long ago as 1906, Henri Gheon!' styled Boylesve a “fils 
direct de Balzac.” Jules Bertaut, after pointing out that Boy- 
lesve’s characters, like himself, are very “sensibles,” and that 
the provincials among them, having been forced to suppress 
their individualities, experience violent emotional crises when, 
for one reason or another, they tear themselves loose, adds 
this comment: “Le grand Balzac le savait bien, lui qui a dressé 
ses plus belles figures de grand passionnés dans d’inertes chefs- 
lieux de canton!”? Pierre Lasserre says of Ja Becquée that it 
has “de fortes ressemblances avec un chef-d’ceuvre balzacien.”* 
Similarly, Winifred Stephens,‘ in her essay on Boylesve, sees 
in his work “the minuteness of a Balzac,” and Mme Mary 
Duclaux,> compares Boylesve’s Touraine novels to the Scénes 
de la vie de province of the Comédie humaine. Indeed, the work 
of Boylesve almost inevitably calls up the name of Balzac. 
It is the purpose of the present paper to determine whether this 
resemblance is anything more than a superficial one and, if 
it is not, to see wherein lies the originality of Boylesve. 

Let it be stated at once that Boylesve was fully cognizant 
of Balzac’s achievement as novelist. In answer to the question, 
raised by Eugene Montfort as to the true function of art, 
Boylesve wrote: 


A mon avis, le roman, comme tout art, est d’agrément. Son but prin- 
cipal est de procurer du plaisir. Qu’il touche 4 tout, pourvu que par 


1In a review of le Bel avenir published in l’Ermitage for January 15, 1906 
(p. 61). 

2 In an essay on Boylesve included in his les Romanciers du nouveau siécle 
(Paris, Sansot, 1912, pp. 34-64). 

* In a footnote to a review of Madeleine jeune femme reprinted in Portraits 
et discussions (Paris, Garnier fréres, no date, p. 214). 

‘ French Novelists of Today: Second Series, London and New York, 1915, 
p. 229. 

5 Twentieth Century French Writers: Reviews and Reminiscences, New York, 
1920, p. 117. 
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la magie du talent, il en fasse matiére agréable. .. . . Toutefois il y 
a un genre de roman qu’une tradition magnifique, composée par la 
puissance créatrice de Balzac et par le gout de la perfection de Flaubert, 
a mis en France a un rang si élevé que tous les autres me semblent se 
rapetisser graduellement, 4 mesure qu’ils s’en éloignent: c’est celui 
qui tire tout son agrément de |’éclatante vérité des gestes, des mouve- 
ments, des paroles, en un mot de la comédie des hommes.® 


That Boylesve appreciated Balzac’s greatness, however, with- 
out deeming it necessary to imitate him is evident from state- 
ments made by him in the course of an article contributed to 
the Marcel Proust number of the Nouvelle revue frangaise.” 
Boylesve here asserts that “ce qui est proprement l’objet de 
la littérature romanesque ou dramatique, c’est les caractéres, 
la psychologie, et les mceurs.” The qualities in literature which 
charm him most, he declares, are “l’expression frappante et 
originale de la vie contemporaine, des figures inoubliables, une 
atmosphére attiédie, singularisée, et comme impregnée d’une 
odeur de peau, une ironie voilée non pas amére ni dédaigneuse, 
.... enfin, ce qui dépasse tout, la vertu sans laquelle un livre 
ne me plait jamais tout 4 fait: la poésie.” He then goes on to 
make the following striking comparison between Balzac and 
Proust: 


A ne considérer ce grand livre (i. e., A la recherche du temps perdu), 
que du dehors, on est déja frappé par la variété des exemplaires hu- 
mains dont il contient l’image et qui ferait penser 4 Balzac si 1’on 
pouvait concevoir un Balzac descendu de sa chaire de sociologie, 
pourvu de la sensibilité la plus fluide,—pourvu aussi de rentes, me 
dira-t-on—pourvu de goiit, non moins, et oublieux du feuilleton comme 
du public, et railleur délicat, 4 la fagon des énigmatiques visages de 
Léonard. On ne concoit point de Balzac ainsi fait; on le diminuerait 
en lui souhaitant ce qu’il n’a pas, et l’on ne sert pas davantage l’ex- 
quis artiste que fut Proust en l’approchant d’un colosse 4 l'état 
massif. Au-dessus de la lourde terre ot Balzac est modelé, Proust 
m’apparait comme un Ariel qui s’envole. 


If the name of Boylesve were substituted for that of Proust in 
the above comparison, it would still contain a measure of truth. 
It is this measure that remains to be determined. 

First, then, let us consider the similarities that may be said 
to exist between the work of Boylesve and that of Balzac. 


6 “Les Marges,” Gazette littéraire, No. 5, Oct. 1904, pp. 161-3. 
7 January 1923, pp. 109-16. 
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These similarities are to be found primarily, although by no 
means exclusively, in a comparison of the principal “regional” 
novels of Boylesve—Mademoiselle Cloque (1899), la Becquée 
(1901), ’ Enfant a la balustrade (1903), la Jeune fille bien élevée 
(1909), and Madeleine jeune femme (1912)—with Balzac’s 
Scénes de la vie de province and his Scénes de la vie de campagne. 
As Balzac, in the novels of these two groups, may be considered 
the inventor of the “regional” novel, many of the similarities 
which appear in the works of Boylesve are merely the result 
of the treatment by both men of more or less identical subjects. 
Indeed, it is in subject-matter that the most striking similarities 
are to be found. A superficial reading of Mademoiselle Cloque 
might induce the belief that Boylesve had written this novel 
with Je Curé de Tours open before him; the theme of ecclesiastical 
chicanery is the motive of both works, and the resemblance 
is increased by the fact that in both the scene is laid in the city 
of Tours. Other themes of which Balzac was fond were also 
used by Boylesve. Thus, the motivation of Ja Becquée is made 
to hinge upon the last will and testatment of the old aunt; this 
is a theme that Balzac overworked in such novels as Je Cousin 
Pons, La Rabouilleuse (better known perhaps by the title of 
Un ménage de garcon en province), Ursule Mirouet and others 
almost too numerous to mention. The tale of the virtuous 
wife faithful to an unappreciative husband, related by Balzac 
in le Lys dans la vallée, finds its counterpart in Boylesve’s 
Madeleine jeune femme; the gossip and intrigues concomitant 
with small-town life are depicted alike in Balzac’s Pierrette 
and Jes Deux poétes and in Boylesve’s l’Enfant @ la balustrade 
and Ja Jeune fille bien élevée. Minor similarities abound; the 
hero of Boylesve’s Je Bel avenir, for instance, shows marks of 
kinship with Eugéne de Rastignac; the heroine of le Parfum 
des tles Borromées is involved in adventures no less thrilling 
than those through which passes the Duchesse de Langeais. 
The list could be increased ad libitum; but enough has been 
said to demonstrate the fact that Boylesve has used a number 
of Balzac’s motifs. It is a matter of supererogation to prove 
that such a relationship, even where it is not wholly accidental, 
is of little importance in the appraisal of a novelist’s genius. 

Another similarity between Boylesve and Balzac has already 
been hinted at, namely, that of setting. Here we are dealing 
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with a phenomenon that is even more accidental than the 
similarity of subject-matter. From the fact that both novelists 
were natives of Touraine and that both received a part of their 
education in Tours, it results that the events of many of their 
novels are spun out upon the Tourangeau background— 
Le Curé de Tours, and le Lys dans la vallée, on the one hand, 
Mademoiselle Cloque, la Becquée, la Legon d’mour dans un parc, 
lV’ Enfant 4 la balustrade, and la Jeune fille bien élevée, on the other. 
Balzac’s appreciation of the bewitching beauties of the Touraine 
countryside is amply, if somewhat clumsily, expressed in Je Lys 
dans la vallée.* Similar appreciations are to be found passim 
in Boylesve’s “regional” novels. Likewise, Boylesve’s descrip- 
tion of Chinon with which /a Jeune fille bien élevée® opens is 
not unreminiscent of the description of Saumur in Eugénie 
Grandet or of Tours in le Curé de Tours. When we come to the 
comparison of the two men as stylists, however, we shall see 
that their pages of urban and landscape painting are radically 
different. 

A strong point of resemblance between Boylesve and Balzac 
is their courageous admission of the cruelty of life. In the pages 
of Balzac the villain usually leaves the field over the dead body 
of the representative of the good and noble and with all the 
spoils of ruthlessly-gained victory in his hands: indeed, almost 
all of his novels might have been named Jilusions perdues. 
One need mention only the Philippe Bridau of La Rabouilleuse, 
the despoiling relatives of le Cousin Pons, the hawks who ac- 
complish the spoliation of Pierrette, the Nucingens, the Gobsecks 


8 CEuvres completes, ed. Bouteron et Longmon—the edition cited in the 
present paper—Vol. XXV, cf. especially, pp. 24-27. 

* Since there is, as yet, no édition définitive of the Oeuvres complétes of 
Boylesve, his novels referred to in this paper are of various editions and dates. 
The following is the list of the novels in the order in which they are here men- 
tioned, with the publishers and dates of the first edition: le Bel avenir (Paris, 
Calmann-Lévy, 1905); Madeleme jeune femme (Calmann-Lévy, 1912); Made- 
moiselle Cloque (Paris, Editions de la Revue blanche, 1899); la Becquée (Revue 
blanche, 1901); /’Enfant 4 la balustrade (Calmann-Lévy, 1903); la Jeune fille 
bien élevée (Floury, 1909); la Legon d’amour dans un parc (Revue blanche, 1902); 
Mon amour (Calmann-Lévy, 1908); Souvenirs du jardin détruit (Paris, Ferenczi, 
1924); Ah! Plaisez-moi (Paris, Nouvelle revue francaise, 1922); Je vous ai désirée 
un soir (Paris, Fayard, 1924); Nouvelles lecons d’amour dans un parc (Paris, 
Editions du Livre, 1924); le Médecin des dames de Néans (Paris, Ollendorff 
1896); le Meilleur ami (Paris, Fayard, 1909). 
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and the Du Tillets of Pére Gloriot and the Splendeurs et miséres 
des courtisanes, and the machinations of the abbé Troubert of 
le Curé de Tours. To be sure, there is the noble-hearted, omni- 
scient M. Benassis, the “médecin de campagne,” but even he 
meets sudden death as the belated result of one of the sins 
of his youth. Again, Ursule Mirouet finally marries the man 
of her heart’s desire after the scoundrel who robbed her of her 
inheritance has reaped his just deserts and repented. But the 
occasions on which good triumphs over evil in the mildewed 
society which Balzac depicts are so rare as to be patently mere 
concessions on the part of the novelist. Similarly, in Boylesve, 
the pious and virtuous Mademoiselle Cloque sees her illusions 
destroyed one by one and succumbs at the worst blow of all, 
the supposed defection of her cherished niece. The dashing, 
lazy hero of le Bel avenir comes to a better end than does either 
of his two more serious, more studious rivals; Madeleine Doré, 
the “jeune fille bien élevée,” is forced by the pressure of con- 
ventions to abandon her mystical and esthetic ideals for a 
humdrum life with a man considerably her senior who has no 
affection for her and whose infidelities begin on the very 
morrow of the wedding. This grim acceptance of the disil- 
lusioning facts of life is certainly a link between Boylesve and 
Balzac, but it goes without saying that this may be a matter 
of individual temperament, or a conviction independently 
arrived at, so that it can scarcely be relied upon to establish 
the influence of Balzac upon Boylesve. 

One further detail which might indicate a conscious imitation 
of Balzac should here be mentioned, namely, Boylesve’s fond- 
ness for sequels. La Becquée and l’Enfant a la balustrade, la 
Jeune fille bien élevée and Madeleine jeune femme are twin- 
novels each pair of which revolves about related people and con- 
necting incidents. Moreover, Mon amour is a distant sequel to 
la Becquée and |’ Enfant 4 la balustrade; while one of Boylesve’s 
most recently published novels, Souvenirs du jardin détruit, is 
a pendant hanging by a rather slender thread to Mon amour. 
Likewise, in another recent novel, Ah! Plaisez-moi (which has 
since appeared in a slightly altered version under the title of 
Je vous ai désirée un soir), Boylesve has resuscitated Mlle 
Cloque, the heroine of his first work of prime importance; 
and Nouvelles legons d’amour dans un parc is a collection of 
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stories dealing with the personages of /a Legon d’amour dans un 
parc. This concern with the members of a more or less definite 
group might subsume a desire on the part of Boylesve to give 
us his version of at least a few scenes of the “human comedy.” 

Let us now examine the reverse of the shield, and note the 
differences which exist between the work of Boylesve and that 
of Balzac. Though both men, as we have seen, frequently 
employ the same subject-matter as the framework of their 
novels, their methods of handling the material are in almost 
every case as far apart as the poles. This divergence springs 
from the two men’s conception of the importance of plot in 
the structure of the novel. For Balzac, the god of whose youth 
was Sir Walter Scott and whose literary activity was coincident 
-yith the rise and triumph of Romanticism in France, a novel 
snust have a highly-developed plot of intricate pattern, seasoned 
with highly sensational incidents—duels, abductions, midnight 
excursions of more than doubtful purpose, nerve-racking and 
protracted death scenes. Fortunately in the greatest of his 
works—Eugénie Grandet, César Birotteau, le Curé de Tours— 
Balzac departed from his own formula, but the overwhelming 
majority of his novels, among them such masterpieces as 
le Pére Goriot and the two novels included in les Parents pauvres, 
are marred by what Lanson has called “bas-romantisme.” 
For Boylesve, on the other hand, the architectonics of plot 
are almost negligible; his “regional” novels at least are wholly 
devoid of violent or even of dramatic episodes, running along 
as calmly as the life of the countryside which they depict. 
The ripples and the eddies are all under the surface, in the minds 
and souls of the persons of the drama, and it is only when we 
consider these that we realize that all is not as peaceful as it 
would seem. If we compare, for example, the death of Old 
Goriot, or of la Rabouilleuse, with that of tante Félicie in /a 
Becquée, or of we contrast the lack of incident in /’Enfant a 
la balustrade with the mesmeristic séances and the spectral 
visions of Ursule Mirouet, we shall see how widely the two 
novelists differ with respect to the technique of plot-construc- 
tion. If the cases just cited are challenged as not being rep- 
resentative examples, many others could easily be adduced 
which will illustrate in varying degree this difference between 
the two authors. 
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In the matter of setting, we note again a radical difference 
between the two men. Balzac’s fondness for detailed descrip- 
tion is too well known to require demonstration. The father 
of modern realism frequently leaves his ree er so bewildered 
by details that he is unable to see the forest for the trees. With 
Boylesve this is never the case, for in the handling of setting 
he did not take Balzac as his model but the Flaubert of Madame 
Bovary and 1’ Education sentimentale. Unwilling to attempt to 
include every detail of a landscape or a room, Boylesve is 
content to call attention to the salient points in the scene he 
is describing and to leave, by means of well-chosen metaphors 
and what the rhetoricians call the “dominant image,” an in- 
effaceable impression upon the minds of his readers. Passages 
might be cited from almost any one of Boylesve’s novels that 
are Flaubertian for their precision and, more especially, for 
their sensibilité; while such novels as Je Médecin de campagne 
and le Curé de village though they contain rhapsodies on 
the beauties of the Savoian Alps or of the Limousin, do not 
always ring true. Balzac was much more at home in the de- 
scription of interiors; his practical nature was more at ease in 
the calculation of incomes or the pricing of art-treasures than 
in the sights and sounds and odors of the countryside. Boy- 
lesve, on the other hand, born and reared in a village of the 
Touraine and gifted by nature with keen senses and a talent 
for recording the impressions left upon his senses, is in his ele- 
ment when undertaking natural description. 

In his little book on Balzac, Faguet!® accuses him, as many 
others have done before and since, of a lack of taste and a lack 
of style. Balzac is at his worst, Faguet points out, when he tries 
to write well, and he is at his best when he is content with 
simply writing down what he has to say. Wholly apart from 
decision as to the soundness of Fagu«t’s other judgments, these 
dicta as to Balzac’s style and taste are incontrovertible. Cer- 
tainly, Balzac was devoid of that quality without which, Boy- 
lesve testifies in a passage already quoted, a book never com- 
pletely satisfied him: namely, “la poésie.” For Boylesve is, 
in the best sense of the word, in the Flaubertian sense, a stylist. 
Like Flaubert, he has always shunned publicity and he has 


0 Balzac par Emile Faguet, Paris, 1913. Cf. especi: \y chapters VI and VII. 
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always placed artistic perfection and psychological veri- 
similitude above literary fame and its golden harvests. In 
his feelings for the “mot juste,” his love of a simplicity from 
which harmonious ornamentation is not absent, and in his 
avoidance of the pitfalls of over-sentimentality and over- 
didacticism that have ensnared such of his colleagues as Bazin 
and Bordeaux, he is the true classicist and, as such, may well 
lay claim to the mantle which has fallen from the shoulders of 
Anatole France. 

In treatment of subject-matter, then, in handling of setting, 
and in style, Boylesve differs radically from Balzac; it remains 
to consider the two men as delineators of character. To be 
sure, character-delineator is scarcely the epithet to be applied 
to Balzac. In him we have the true creator of character, the 
gigantic moulder of types of power and “energy” (to use the 
term of which Stendhal v. =o fond) beside whom most other 
novelists fade into an anaemic insignificance. A comparison 
of Boylesve and Balzac as character-portrayers would, thus, 
scarcely be fair to Boylesve. Making no pretensions at creation 
of character, Boylesve has contented himself with the calm and 
painstaking analysis of normal human beings in the routine 
as well as the crises of life. In his very first novel, le Médecin 
des dames de Néans (1896), Boylesve blazed the trail which 
he was to follow, with only occasional deviations for the com- 
position of narratives of romance, throughout his literary career. 
Especially in the analysis of feminine character has he proved 
himself a master. Such personages as Mlle Cloque, tante Fé- 
licie, Bernerette de Chanclos of Je Meilleur ami, Mme de Pons 
of Mon amour, grand’mére Coéffeteau of La Jeune fille bien 
élevée, and Madeleine Doré of this novel and its sequel, Made- 
leine jeune femme, reveal a thorough and sympathetic under- 
standing of feminine nature. Indeed, in his more recent novels 
—Elise, Je vous ai désirée un soir, Souvenirs du jardin détruit— 
Boylesve manifests the tendency to subordinate everything 
else to psychology. It is the motives behind the deeds per- 
formed by his characters far more than the deeds themselves 
which claim his attention. So true is this that Madeleine 
jeune femme may be said to contain scarcely a single extza- 
ordinary incident in the whole of its four hundred pages; 
it is an analysis, pure and simple, of the heroine’s reactions in 
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the face of the temptation to prove unfaithful to her husband 
and of the reasons that prevent her taking the step that would 
lead into the banal adultery so overworked by the novelists 
and dramatists of France. It should not cause surprise that 
Boylesve should occasionally, as in Je vous ai désirée un soir, 
stray from the beaten path of pure psychology into the less- 
trodden and somewhat unwholesomely fascinating byways of 
abnormal psychology, especially now that Ma.cel Proust and 
André Gide have made their audacious incursions into this 
hitherto forbidden realm. In any case Boylesve, in his por- 
trayal of character, often works from the inside outward, at- 
tempting to shed light upon motives and reactions and to dis- 
cover what is going on in the recesses of his creatures’ minds 
and hearts. Balzac, on the other hand, aims rather at heaping 
external detail upon detail and incident upon incident, thereby 
enabling his reader to make his own psychological studies. 
Thus we have his colossal incarnations of single passions— 
Old Goriot, Old Grandet, Cousin Pons, Cousine Bette, Vautrin, 
Philippe Bridau, Father Troubert, Balthasar Claes, e tutti quanti. 
To admit that Boylesve’s personages have no place beside these 
overpowering monomaniacs is in no sense to belittle them; 
the two groups belong in as completely separate categories as 
though they were inhabitants of different planets. 

From the foregoing rathet hasty examination of the similari- 
ties and differences between the work of Balzac and Boylesve, 
it would seem that the question propounded in the title of this 
paper must be answered in the negative. Boylesve can scarcely 
be called a disciple of Balzac or his “fils direct.” The points of 
resemblance between the two men are either of minor impor- 
tance or were arrived at independently. And the points of di- 
vergence are of so much greater significance that they far out- 
weigh the others and leave Boylesve’s genius unaffected by any 
far-reaching dependence upon Balzac. Boylesve did not get 
from Balzac his qualities of style or his knowledge of human 
nature; and it is upon these possessions and his employment 
of them that his fame must stand or fall. 

AARON SCHAFFER 





